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PREFACE. 



X HE following essays are the fruit of the abun- 
dant leisure I have enjoyed in this country. In 
each of them an attempt is made to decide some 
controverted question or questions of permanent 
interest With respect to my manner of treating 
the several subjects, I request the reader's atten- 
tion to the opening of Mr. Burke's Fourth Let- 
ter on a Regicide Peace. *' I am not sure/' says 
that incomparable writer^ '' that the best way of 
'^ discussing any subject, except those that con- 
*' cern the abstract sciences, is not somewhat in 
*^ the way of dialogue. To this mode, however, 
'' there are two objections; the first, that it hap- 
^* pens, as in the puppet-show, onfe man speaks for 
'^ all the personages. An unnatural uniformity 
*' of tone is in a manner unavoidable. The other, 
** and more serious objection is, that as the author 
*^ (if not an absolute sceptick) must have some 
'^ opinion of his own to enforce, he will beconti- 
'' nually tempted to enervate the arguments he 
*' puts into the mouth of his adversary, or to pla<» 
^* them in a point of view most cdmmodious for 
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U PREFACE^ 

^' their refutation. There isi, however^ a sort of 
^^ dialogue not quite so liable to these objections, 
^' because it approaches more nearly to truth and 
'' nature: it is called Controversy. Here the 
*' parties speak for themselves. If the writer, 
'^ who attacks another's notions, does not deal 
** fairly with his adversary, the diligent reader has 
•' it always in his power, by resorting to the work 
*^ examined, to do justice to the original author 
^' ^ind to Jiiraself/' To be sure of doing justice 
to the statement of my adversary's opinions, and 
to adhere more closely to the nature of dialogue, 
I believe I have, on every occasion, quoted his 
awn words. 

The restoration of the balance of power in 
Europe after the second expulsion of Bonaparte, 
appeared to me to confer a new interest on the 
j^cts and principles contained in the Politique de 
tou8 les Cabinet^. While the fairest portion of 
jthe world continued to be vexed and oppressed 
under the domination of a man who had a heart 
to conceive, a head tq contrive, and millions of 
hands tq execute every deed of mischief; and 
even during the long dawn which ushered in the 
splendour of a happier day than any whi<;h pre- 
ceded the late reign of glpom and terror; all ideas 
pf balance— rfreedom — and independence, could 
only refer to ardent and just hopes, the rewards 
of a righteous cause; not to substantial realities 
and actual enjoyments. 
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FRBFACS. iU 

My observations dn the aboire ntentioiied work 
ivere printed before I discovered that Mr. 
Broughani had incorporated into his work otk 
Colonial Policy the substance of the article which 
he wrote on the same subject for the Edinburgh 
Review. Besides the opposite view which Mr. 
Brougham takes of the nierits of the Austrian 
ialliance of 1756^ I observe that he differs from M^ 
Segiir on another topic; viz. the part which 
France took in the American war; which he 
ventureis to pronounce '/an acknowledged blun* 
'* der.*'* 1 shall hiere content myself with saying 
that I apprehend it would be no less difficult to 
procure a majority of French Politicians to siib* 
scribe to his opinions on the latter subject than oa 
the former. 

Notwithstanding the superabundant strength of 
the argument in favour of the Conceptualist sys* 
tem^ there is a passage in the Edinburgh Review 
(Vol. XIII. P. 44.) which would lead me to Coii- 
tltide that the doctrine of the Nominalists is pre« 
dominant ankong those Vv^ho hold any opinions on 
that seemingly abstruse subject. '^ it is demons' 
*' strated/* says the Reviewer, " that there can be 
'^ no such thing as cm abstract idea; and if any 
'' one is unacquainted with the demonstration, let 

* Colonial Policy, Vol. IL P. 29 J. 
aS 
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*' him read the elegant and philosophical reason* 
'' ingsof Mr. Stewart in his Chapter on Abstract 
*' tion :" — and then, as if to exclude the possibility 
of further hesitation, the statement is backed by a 
notable piece of Home Tooke's etymology : *' As 
'^ every existence is an individual, so, every con- 
^' ception in the mind must be of an individual; 
^' and nothing is general but language. Thus 
Y speecA is a general or abstract term ; but is there 
\^ any abstract idea corresponding to it ? No such 
" thing. It is the pasi [passive] participle of an 
'' old Anglo-Saxon verb, signifying to speak; and 
'^ means something spoken !" 

The article on the Funding System was written 
before I had seen Dr. Hamilton's masterly and con- 
clusive work. Science can do no more to enforce 
the impolicy of that system than he has done : but 
ao many difficulties surround us at this advanced 
stage of our progress, that we know not whether 
to proceed at all hazards, or to retrace our steps. 
On one hand there is a cry for present relief, as if 
from a crew exhausted with labour at the chain^ 
pumps; on the other, it is necessary to lighten the 
vessel that she may be able to withstand the buf- 
fetings of future tempests* Whichever course 
we adopt we must atone for our folly. " At other 
^' times,** says Sir James Stewart, '' we see states- 
*' men presenting the allurement of present ease, 
^' precisely at the time when people*s minds are 
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'' best disposed to receive a burden ; I tnean when 
'' war threatens, and when the mind is healed with 
*' a iresentment of injuries. Is it not wonderful 
'^ at such a time as this, to increase taxes only iti 
*' proportion to the interest df money wanted? 
" does not this impfy a i^hort-sightedness^ or sit 
^' least an inidifference as to whelt is to Come? Is ^ 
^^' it not more natural that k people dhduld consent 
'^ to come under burdens to gratify revenge, than 
" submit to repay a large debt when their minds 
'' are in a state of tranquillity ?" (Vol. I. P. 14.) 
A people galled by the pressure of an enormous 
debt in time of peace, are not only indisposed to 
make adequate exertions to reduce or extinguish 
it, but, in their impatience, they clamour against 
the most trifling and reasonable expences whethet 
required to renum^tUte public Service, or for ob- 
jects of public utility and magnificence. 

The finances of Ireland are now in such a state 
that actual bankruptcy, which is only averted by 
her connexion with Great Britain, could not de- 
monstrate more clearly the ii^provideAce of the 
plan on which they have been conducted. If it 
had been intended to bring the matter to the test 
of experiment, the result could not have been more 
decisive. At the time of the union the e3tcheqttersT)f 
the two countries were kept separate, because the 
British debt, in proportion to the British revenue, 
was so much greater than the Irish. Ireland was 
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VI PREPACK. 

therefore exempted from bearing any part o1^ tkn 
weight of the antecedent debt of Great Britain i 
but so zealously did she^ under our superintend-* 
ence^ emulate our financial policy^ that the infer-* 
est of her present debt exceeds the utmost revenue 
she can scrape togetjber ; and now we are glad to 
receive our poor sister for better for worse, with 
ail her incumbrances^ and to hide the proofs of oux" 
mismanagement by blending all pecuniary trans-* 
actions. 

It will be evident to the Oriental &tu<lent that 
the merit of Dr. Lumsden's Persian and Arabic 
Grammars^ as far as they illustrate the structure 
of those languages, is quite independent of the 
success, or failure, of my criticism on some of his 
opinions on questions of universal grammar. Of 
Jthe excellence of these elaborate works fi;s Persian 
saxd Arabic Grammars, I am incompetent to judge^ 
acid therefore not entitled even to say that I concutl* 
in the unanimous opinion of Orientalists that they 
are the best that have hitherto been given to the 
world. I can only say that I am not in the least 
inclined to question the justness of that opinion. 

The VindiciaB Alphabeticee was published ano- 
nymously in 1813. In 1814 Dr. Marshman pub- 
lished his Clavis Sinica: but as he has chosen to 
leave his dissertation without any defence, as if it 
were invulnerable; as the Quarterly Review may 
have encouraged him in this opinion by omitting 
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to detect any one of his errors ; and as the advan- 
tages of the Alphabet still deserve to be displayed 
by being contrasted with that which is most alien 
^nd abhorrent to its nature; he cannot complain 
if I venture to re-appear^ meopericulo, without my 
mask^ as the champion of the daughter^ of Cadmus. 
The Quarterly Reviewer expressly says: *' We 
•' are inclined therefore tp agree with Mr. Marsh^ 
^' man in supposing the Chinese chc^racters much 
^' easier to acquire than the Sanscrit Alphabet, 
^^ which has more than 600 coipbinations of sylla- 
" bic characters perfectly distinct; and we think 
^' it probahlfs that a Chinese youth thoroughly 
^^ acquainted with the ^14 elementary characters 
'^ stands on much higher ground, with respect to 
. '^ a farther acquaintance with the language, than 
'^ an English one who has mastered the syllables 
*' bla, ble, bli, which Dyche has collected to the 
'' number of at least 2000, and which, though 
'^ destitute of meaning, are in reality the ele- 

^^ MENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE."' Hc ulsO SayS 

that " the Chinese. Alphabet would suffice ii) ex- 
'' press even the most tremendous of the more 
" than sesquipedalian compounds which occur in 
*' the Sanscrit:" A service to which it is plainly 
inadequate for want of the letters, 6, d, g, r, and 
y, or z. I have subjoined a few observations on 
jthe Clkvis Sinica in a postcript to the V. A. 
It Will be observed that on several occasions I 
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have discavered a certain degree of scepticism with 
jespect to the value of Oriental literature. My 
scepticism is founded on the amazing dispropor- 
tion between whatever has been fairly submitted 
to our inspection^ and the vaun tings of some Ori- 
entalists respecting the merit of these things^ and 
.8tiH more of those which yet remain as sealed books 
to Occidentalists. In no instance has there been 
Itny reasonable propoi;i,ion between the promise 
and the performance. But notwithstanding the 
condemnation passed on the specimens which Have 
hitherto appeaxed^ many Orientalists refuse to 
lower their tone; but continue, like the Cumean 
Sybil, to set the same price upon the volumes that 
Jiave not been produced that they did iipori the 
whole original number. 

Sir William Jones was an amiable man, an ac« 
complished Scholar, and a friend to the best inter- 
ests ai mankind ; but the strain of paneg)rric in 
which he generally indulges wheri passing judg- 
ment on Eastern writers, is not to be paralleled 
for its extravagance and unroeritedness by any 
thing extant in criticism. ' On this subject his 
memorable character of Ihn Khalikan, an Am- 
bian biographer, ought to be held decisive. Here 
it is. ''Porro scriptoris Ebn-1-Kha.lican opi^s 
fiistoricum non magis verborum 'elegantid et 
uhertate eommendatur, quam illustriorumpoeta^ 
ftitn versibuSj quibus conspergitut*. Ac nescio 
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-nemdua. » ifibt carte capiaanr HMtatm, ebgaktior 
*Pi»uiBiERCBO» t Lajbbvioi ijiiotifuliiiivi €t^ digmua tat 
^rcfectd sUbetr qui in.onmn JEurapm Unguaa 
wmiversui prodeaL'' i Now what isi the biogntpby 
.0f JteJKfcafOratff pi}iiAe<ipaceof.iS66Pag68U 
^oaimi»c8961iraB> together wkhAConsperoion of 
iirenea f voiD' the: works of ,4be most emiBent {ioeUr. 
;1[Vbatir6oii|:i« thorp) tl|ere6>rbi jbr topiomness? 
And ^' as to jucmidity/ elegance, end such other 
r^^ pleasing ^khets ascribed to it by Sir William^ 
^' I fear/' says* Captaiii Xfidf^efUj, '^we muat at- 
^' tribute them rather to the: partiality than can- 
^ 4oiir of the learned Ori^iialist/^ <■ '^ The lift 
^<of an Arabian wcnrthy indeed, is (requentfy 
^ dispatched in a linOj and isseMomtmore entei^ 
^^ taining or instm^ive than a hip jaeet, or a 
^^ Tillage €fpttaph, ^ fHs wmm^i M» yenw/ with a 
^4'uzeeuUuho^nh0. (MayGodbesi^tisfiedwith 
^ &i^0 or« 'holy tef*^fri>mtheQ<i|i]imn, supply 
^' the place *'of faraean^fSl^SJ/' ll»d?M 
. f' thp Imef memorials pf a literary cawer/'* 
But the Atebiatis; We are told, put forth all their 
sti^ength in ia^aphysical studies; especially in' 
grammi^t and rbMcdric Dr. LnmsdaniidaeB. not 
hesitate to gitre them a decided superiorjty ofver 
Western writers, ancient and modern, in;,these^ 

* See Tas Mi«jjt Amil, &c a woikjoa Acabic^ntazy 
P. 46; aad preface^ P. XVUL t. <i > i 

b 
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•eieiicM. And even OBrptain Loetett njii: ^it| 
^^ the minute eulihratien qf n)anyidcmce8,')lttrti-- 
^' cukfly gimmmiur und irhetofi^> it may be dbubit- 
** ed whether Ihey have been suiplused by tb|p 
^' ki^tied of any pther nUttom^^-* Lteutenant 
l^mnck Inrihe goe^ as far as Dr. Lamsden. Ii^ 
a letter tq me, he inays c . ff The Orientals dultivate 
If the abstract sciences^ and are fot our superiors; 
*f in mefaphyrics, lo^e, f^mmtit, and rhetoric in 
^ eerlain of its branches/' Now, until the Orien- 
frittits shfttl give ns ^' the ocular proof ' liponthis 
ilub§ect by enridiing Europe with some olf- tfaiesQ 
Mrpassing works; I shall abide by what Captain 
iiOcketC says 6f their achievements in their fevour^ 
|te departments of grammar and riietonc. ' He 
sk^sf Aat the Mi.ut Amil is f^iilmQdt entirely free 
f' ftom those little verbal Quibbles and pbilologi^ 
f^ cd fopperies; which tend mofe or Itt^ t6 difl« 
f^ gface every ^oik c»r Arabic gif^tulMr// He; 
speak^of ^Uhe great Airabian desefrt of m^iaj^hy^ 
5? Mcal refinement, where subtilties 

' ^^ fiWarm populous, tto-numbered M t&s is^dy 
ff Pf Qarcf^ or;CyrsDs'« (orrid spll s'? 

'f €t^h ^mfertunar speculatioiis*;-? aiid \ ^th« 
^f' yvhoh^ host <^ fidlacias and fictions^ witb ^whrch 
*f they per|rf<(x and embarrass the mort siittfple 
<f subjects of literature/* ,He saysr ^^Tliroujfh 
*J this commentary'/ (of MooUa Jamee on a gram*- 

I M l* ..■> ■■■I g ^ i ' i. p , f, tmmimmmmmmm 

« PrefMe tQ ths Mi,at Aoiil. 
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UMiai tfaidMi tfiitned the Kafeea,} '' thk XAnMa 
*' Ui^<^ %ntUi oradnie afhei of equally '«rude 
^Mfc^QM^tenc^' Bvery^aftndeAtisiililiged to 'awim, 

" BSf^^Hoa ally thing 4ihe litemry distillation. 
<" MooHit Jameeis indeed the Priacianiif the Eairi; 
'^ andHift comnient is tonsid wtd the \ary ne plna 
^^^ uUiixrit gmiQAatical knowledge. . Not to.have 
'5 tead it ftrgoes ah^ptnte ij^nMuice j . lead it, and 
" you are dubbed at once a Moolla, and a naa of 
fMeatidingi toch 13 the w<^der-worfcinjg effieaey 
^' itf. Arabic gfWBinar. It sapefcedes inr & gr^t ' 
^5 degree.theluiawledgeb£ every lOther arti and 
" eYwyotber science^ beta^ in fiiet^ if n^e may^ 
*' imdjt «i»ie of theleaAied Arabian dbetors^'tiw 
'^ very easence t>f jdi the aito and scionc^v/'' lii 
iMTOuldibe wigidaV if milch eeai profiindity, tai^ 
penpicfMSty^ and intention^ ahotild cb-eut with^ 
ao^mueh ajbremionsidlenjiss, ttod ebbcvate forferya? 
It woidd- rtquim. the pnrc«t metal to rdfeem-a^ 
mauy worthlewincruBtatiopi; byttirhan .vtli«fe^ 
extracted the little lump frcnn ita^eap of flcofia^> 
we fihdtbat^^ Arabian^F wf^i^^.indehM.fo^ it all 
tpihe Gr^k^ t* This mighty Levia^hw . '' m^ms: 
'f /mth aopreiiie^dfiminipn'' amoog the inferior 
inj><]^itaitfti, f^ ^^^ Iflaatern o^eapy ia atiU but at 

. ,. ..III ' ! ' *; , ' .:»' ' ' ./ ■ ' ' ■ '■ , ' . ' 

^ kartell's HUt. of Eng, Poetry. Enfield's Hbt^ pf 
l^hilM^phy* Gibboa^ tol.X P. il. 
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xtt MAMeK 

*^ bhibbetV the Vci^-sprBecIeB Ihnmgli -Which 4id* 

f'' spouts aftonhht«fl>ffiBh>agahiBt.b»iofiipa>/-aY)^ 

Ttxmtn mekUl6ver,witii«heaptwf;^u«M]^ tbih^ 

'' oeiiini«iid«binilihinii'ib fromi' ^ CU'eelni^Kls' 

it for! Atfli. to questldn tfafrsiipenbnijrdf iWnlirtf 

gehiusf /il»it£br:theIiltl0-21rt*mna£tlwSdn)Dl^' 

nenltoi «ati^mfy;4tMlfofl^ain8CJdi&<i^endafU^tof 

Earopete Ught^ nmd the niige«tj of £uii»pe&ii' 

fllEieBce?M .■..••!'•.:,'• :,•.•!■•,•" 

y ThS extreiBely-artiAckl acmatdfe of the (AnraAitf 

langtmser} : the pteoke ) etjwnfafgT:. whidk'. runi' 

thfeugh'it; andtiestogethei; its nonilinfaff^Mafiied* 

oif<:m>rd8 /< and <he i^aabft total/MMem&of^ii^ec** 

tira8«* «dd lest (if tiieyiaddanyfihtiig)>c»H9'{kmA-' 

tid ptfrepieiiity, tinnrihey'delract'frofA i«i%«e(gy,' 

daaticity, gntoejandfreedoM. ' Thb waift ofaty«c^ 

tiVe«/i84Bpplied hy .thense of inb8ta[ntt!r«»y Whi<Ai 

ai» desisted .|>y:. ©r.- LttMBdeaS'^ft» 4i> diMitlo«i 

species Af attributives, under thl^ niiW«j>df ^muti} 

The effect of thitr ipiculia^ty' iri'tffe AttiWfe^*!^^ 

cognate 'tengadge!*,'fe Ithus-ilRkrat^ '»^ 'Dr.'> 

Utfnisden J Pool\%' an Apithet)' tt^pR<yWk^(Jo liiefi'' 

and Women t jl^ffe* Is an a^QfertWe; a^plirable td' 

Aen, wortien/ahd'lhirigS. THfererafiOn'signilfed' 

by the epithet is always d^ii^' ^z* the feai«<wtit of 

a quality in the el^ to whiehit w applied ; as of 

folly in a man. Oiher l^ktiQris may be 'denoted 

by the adjectiw; as the inrftca/ioit oit'follyiri the 
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wevd to bei converted 'iiitO'ispfCtetB^ it WMiId'be 
MMiBttif 'thfftr«he-foM^ 'irihttiiNl^lMe alt ttttise 
aenitbibjr'whiclr^bey do not^ip^Wy^kKeexi^dite 
<tf<tiie iqifiiHty they d^Mte in tli^ ob^^^ 
Ot^'liiie'gmmmaticalty eorinect^'d^f 'cnid then, like 
Hit AnbSy w^i^duM ^eas^ to'sjieak '6f ^ a wise 

'* »a'Wtfei defedj'^ "feifeadhferdtis counsel}** *&a 
Tbie Arabia; 'rtebrcw/^ and Persian lah^nd^es 
baving Ino 9^Sjetl!heB corresponding to tbe abore^ 
His needfess to inslMi^on the diflKiuIties, frequently 
unsuriabtthfablej^Whieh liiust^eifibsrrastra transla^' 
tioA of Bftglilti ijlto ihi^M kngti^es;' ndir on the 
ilalae'V)f 1^ rcBOiiyoesfrorii which thote who'write 
and«peak4n tb6iii fare^iiliideil. H^ ifitich does 
tbiii' single! ciycutnistilnce dipr )3ie wiHgs tVf' their 
itnagitiation !' that po^er-by which th^y hare been 
supposed to' sbat t6 an ^mpyr^ri of ihdr ovrnj 
inai5ces^iUe to W«*tefrri rrntdn '^iti ptose' or 
^ nutterousr^vewfe/'^ 'And foi»^thw dftcove^y we 
ghall be ehiefiy 'i^d^h^di to D^. LtitMdeh. My 
att^tion Wiui first attracted to this subject by Mr.' 
Irf ihfe; Who sayp; in the letter already spokeii of: 
^^ "tht mOife I know of thii l^gtiag^l^; characters/ 
'' and literature^ of the Orientals and Occidentalii;' 
'' the teore I see the futility of the trite observa- 
^'* tion^ thaith^ fbriiner excel in ima^natioh; tht 
'* latter in hidgment' Wiere we to reverse it we 
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*' should be nearer the troth/'— "'The Onmjthiit, 
*^ are generally speaking sedate. Par from hitV^ 
^ lfigIat)guag$eiirk^inmetaptiortiiey!€air«f^ 
Vjy bebrougiit to- understand o«f^ luetolpliOQil^ 
^ whichj if translated into their ton|n<$is wnmt^ 
^f appear no he^t thai) nonsense* . Prpsopopmft 
V appears nearly unknown to them, W^re. oMi: 
*' to attempt to translate into Persif^n Pope's li^i^;* 
" 'liove light as liir/&€ h^ would find it^mprj^Cf 
^' ticable/f — " People will soon discover that th^ 
'' Asiatics have a routine of ima^^, but np^ 
<* rarightly^ creative iritaginations/;— '' I j^ye q^; 
*' intention^*' says Dr. Lumsden^* ^'.to defend^ 
^ broadly^ the general purity of P^aq meta?^ 
'' phors^ many of which are certainly absurd and- 
e^t, degree lA^r' * IfeappearA 
Si iivstead of being intoxicated 
^.rather in the. predicament o£ 
)n the vapours of Tippbonius^ 
ide figures whi^ tbey poss^sti 
are to those which^ the ipontan^^ous energy of 
eIoquei)ci;^rows put,. what grimace ifli to the true 
expression of gaiety or kindness; th^y are dis-: 
agreeable in themselves, and betray a want of that 
Quality for the natural indications of which they 
are substituted. 

After all, the fault may be more in the writers^ 
than in their language. What the language is 

e Peisita Grtmmsr, Vol. IL P. 497« 
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l^pable of^ we m^y judge from those fublime pas« 

sages written in a kindred tongue froin tbe inspi* 

ratipn of that Power ,yf\Ac\i *' tpuchjed Isaiah'f 

'' hallowjed lips with fire/- j3at tsyen there, 

though the figures are e;iceedipgly hold, »ad th^ 

thoughts of the most awful grandepr^ we 4o polt 

jiiscover that endles^ varietyj i^nd boundless capa* 

city, which belong to our own tongue* The mor^ 

the readers pf Stmkespeare^ Milton, ^nd Burke^ 

^xamine the stores of other languages, the stronger 

will be their convictipn, Uiat for strength, richness^ 

fiexibility, and precision, — for all the purposes oi 

eloquence and of poetry,— *the English language 

(surpasses every other, whether dead or living* 

«*^ HThe ref^der is requested to excuse a slight 
want of typographical uniformity. The printing 
pf the two first articles in a smaller type, was owing^ 
to particular circumstances which it is not neces* 
(»ry to (Explain. 



Page 367) line 96. f'or Ihui^jiMius read TtmhamHnu 
May Ipy 181T« 
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Am. f . iVoffft oh < J^oUUque ie Tarn Ui CMnett de P 

X HE first iBdition of this talaabla wdrk, WUth ap]»ear#d tn 
1703, coateined chiefly the aaimadYeriionl of the Coaat^o 
Broglfo 4ad Farier, on the syiteiA of foreign policy porsaed 
by the Miaisters 6i Louis XV. the sabstance of which had 
beeti ftoxsk tine to time secretly commaoltated to that weak 
and dissolute PriaCe. This occult cabinet, whose plaus, Co. 
TOred with the paltty teil that fraud delights io, were nerer 
ezecnted^ had its oiigia koon after the death 6f Cardinal 
Fieury in 1743. Its first manager, the Prince de Conti, was 
astabllshed by the King's nktstress, Madame d* Chateau* 
ronx ; Its second, the Connt de Broglio', was banished to his 
estate in the country, and the inferior agents se^t to the bas* 
tile, by Madaniedn Barry. The interniediate mistress, Ma« 
dame de Pompadour, an enemy of the Prince de Conti, (by 
-whose mother she had been introduced at court,) and not la 
the secret of his correspondence with the King, contrired, la 
concert with the Abb6 de Bernis^ a Scheme of foreign relati. 
MIS the reverie of that recommended by the secret cabinet^ 
and of which the famous treaty of alliance with Austria^ 
signed at Versailles, 1st May, 1756, laid the foundation. A 
Ttew of the circumstances under which it was entered into, 
will show that a more politic step could not have been taken. 
Tbe war with Engllmd had commnnceds Prossia wu united 

A 
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vith that power ; so that while the mutual interests of Aus*^ 
tria and France impelled them to a coalition, it enabled the 
latter, by affording such slender aid to her ally as would hold 
in check Prussia, to devote the rest of her means to a mari« 
time and colonial war against England. Bat fortunately for 
England, personal hostility to the Great Frederick, excited 
partly by his satirical epigrams on Madame de Pompadour^ 
betrayed the Frf nch into a fatal error which neutralized the 
advantages presented by the treaty of Versailles, and led to 
all the losses and disgraces that attended their arfris in every 
part of the world. Instead of reserving their main strength 
to be employed against England, a secret treaty wasconclud* 
ed with Austria, 3Qth December 1758, eagaglng t6 assist her 
with an army of 100,000 men, and pecuniary subeidiesw Thii 
error was the more gross, beeaase eten the sueoess of ihm^ 
efforts in weakening the counterpoise whioh Prussia affords 
against Russia and Austria, would have been ii« lees. disad« 
vantageou»to France than the lo8» #f credit whieh she aetil^. 
ally suffered by their failure : intemuoh, that it has been said 
that the good genius of France liost her the battle of Ro$badi« 
Thus waa Lord Chatham enabled to conquer Canada in Qer«^ 
many. But though France, from eausetf wholly eittrane^u* 
to the merita of the treaty of 1756, did not reap all the b^^ 
na&ts which it was calculated ta afford, she wa« yef indebted 
Uk \t for a oontineotal peace of thirty-two years, and fof the^ 
eatd with which she struck so effectually at the power of En« 
^and daringithe American war. It wad indeed, as Kaunitf 
maintained, more advantageous to France thaii td Austria, 
altice while it reliered the latler from only 6ne of hei' ene. 
mies, it assured to the fopmer the fHeadship of the onl)^ pov^eif 
that eoald annoy her on the continent ; which is wdl llluft. 
tfated by the fact that daring the long* continental peac# 
wMch Fraues enjoyed from IT6^ to 17&t, Austria Wage* 
two waii^ one with Prussia, the other with Turkey. 
WJiea Fa«ier?» declamationr against the Aastnail dliane« 
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issued from the prqss in 1793, tlioj were receWed with raji. 
ture corresponding to the delirLam that then poMeased thd 
j^ubUc mind. To men inflamed not merely with national Te«- 
sentment, but ^ith the malignity- of personal rancour ; — 19 
men predisposed to recei,Te^ with. applauSA eyery {ihiiippilc 
against govern mept^ by a long^ cpurse of mal-adminlstratlon^ 
thQ. misfortunes of the ^ren years' war, th^ partitiotn of 
^o}and^ and^ the growing importance oC the unprivilegieul or- 
4^rs;^hpw irrQftisjtible wauld seem th^ B^^fy ^^-^ invinoilxl* 
the conviction, that the interests, of Fi^noe had been sacrifice 
e4 to. Au^jtria, !, Vain would kaye been any attempjb for several 
years to stciy^Jh.e ' Qverm^ching; waves' of prejudice ; and Sa* 
gurdidno.t p(]khltst| his cpqclusive refutatioa of Favier'y 
^eresiesjtill 1801 , when reason had resumed her in iluenee* 
]|^avier can ojily be considered in the light of an advocate hir^d 
ip establish % given pro.position per fas. et nefa$ i and not. 
If iths^ftn ding his skilly he falls into several inconsistenciesy 
ai\d abjiurdities, which render him aa easy prey to his^com* 
nientatqr. !Qe admits, that the treaty of 17 58 gave S^raaoe ft. 
riljht to demapd every thing from the. Cpurt of Vienna ; 
(ppjus avQ^it. miis. dai^s le cas. d!exiger toat de cette coar:)} 
up<^n. which p)ace Segur observes : ^ Ici Favier dit la veritet 
^ ioute enti^r^; et ces deuxUgnes. settles aufisent pour re«. 
^ fpt^ tout c<^ qn'on yoit de trop. systematique- dans sion 
^ ouvra^e, Le trajli de IJJSJS nom dpniKHt h dbol^ d^iimi^ 
* eJ^f^is^ d^Jacowr de, Fienne, J' ajonte que la position des' 
' pays ba9 Autrichiens nous, en donnoit mAyens.' (voU ii« p* 
3 5-1 . ). In eaup^erati(^,the.aiiemies by wham Aus^triamight be 
attiiclced, wh^Uy from the, occurrence of the. casus fcstderis^. 
eli^9, would demsMid th? stip^ulated succours^X 13^000 infantry ^ 
an4,6,OQO cfp^vaUy^ or a.pie^nniary commutatioii,). Kedoefl'^ 
not.s^cnple to recjston the. Electors, of Bavaria.and S»xi>ny^. 
and the Kings of Sardinia and Naples^ though he could not 
seriously apprehend aggression from such puny qpponents* 
(vol. iii. p. 29A^^7.) Qec^Use Austria.has n0.nai^, he con- 

A 2 
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tends that her union with England during^ the seren years^ war 
would not have been hurtful to France. Now if during that 
contest the French were defeated, because they fought ill, 
how mnch more mast they have suffered if the Austrianshad 
co-operated against them ? and if by the exertion of greater 
courage and better generalship their arms^ had been success* 
fttl, how much more Tictorious would they have been, united 
against one enemy, than when divided against two ? ' II 
fant avoiier cette Teriti, ou nier celle des axiomes d# 
Parithm^tique> (yol. iii, p. 269.) 

The feelings of disappointment expressed by Mr. Keith/ 
the British Ambassador at Yienna^* when^i addressing Maria 
Theresa, he said, ^ will you, the Empress and Archduchess^ 
^ so far humble yourself as to throw yourself into the arms 
< of France ?' amply testify the opinion he entertained of the 
adTantages secured to the latter country by the treaty ojf 
1 750. The gain to France iniist be Commensurate with the 
loss to England, whose primary object, and chief iaterest,^ 
it must always be, to direct t)ie sword of Austria in conjan6« 
tion with her own trident against the ceaseless renoTatton ot 
the power of France. This fentimeht the great and good 
£arl of Stair solemnly expressed in a memorial which he de- 
iiTered to George the Second after the battle of Dettingen ; ^I 
^ shall leaire it to your Majesty as my political testament, 
^ never to separate yourself from the house of Austria. If 
* ever you do, France will treat you as she did Queen Anne| 
^ and ail the courts that were guided by her councils.'^ 

But as in the field of politics there is room for much vari* 
ety of opinion, so th^re are men,-*-at least there is one man, 
— who thioks'/F^avier a better politician than Segur* In this! 
Edinburgh Review, (vol. i. p. '37(5, et seq.) we find the fol- 
io wiog passages : ^ The singular alliance of 1756, the chef 

♦ Coxe*8 Austria, vol. ii. p. 387. 

f Dalrymple's Memoin, part, iii, book i. p. 3& 
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^ d'ceuTre of Kauoitz, and, according to the French politi* 
^ cians, the greatest error France ever committed.' What 
French politicians ? — a few obscure, and irresponsible spe* 
calatists: not the Dake de Choiseul, nor the Duke D'At* 
qnillon, nor M. de Verginnes, nor M. de Montmorin, who 
were successively at the head of the foreign department for 
upwards of thirty years. ^ Favier adopting the opinion 

* since universally received, attributes to the treaty of 175(^9 

* and the consequent military operations of France,* &c. kc. 
— -^ It appears to us (although we cannot afford room for th« 

* discussion,) that the doctrine of Farier, with a few limita* 
^ tions, is by far the soundest.' — ^ By whom but Austria or 

* England could she be annoyed ? If by the former, of coarss 

* the defensire treaty was absurd: if by the latter, clearly, 
^ Austria could never assist her; since the British forces. 
^ would only attack by sea, or by a littoral warfare, or in tha^ 
< American and East Indian colodies.' If France be assail* 
able by Austria, a treaty binding the two states to lire oa 
terms of reciprocal amity, is, of course, absurd! If by Eng«^ 
land, she derives no advantage from the neutrality of Aus- 
triaf 

Equally mistaken does the Reviewer appear to me, when 
he accuses Segur of attributing too much influence on the . 
fate of nations to the characters of individual Rings, States* 
m^, and Generals ; and too little to the permanent princi* 
pies of their relative strength or interests. ' But we must 
^ observe that the notes of Segur, (the only new part of tha 

* publication,) are from beginning to end a statement of tha 
* -principles above refuted, viz. that in this branch of politics 

* all must be ascribed to the particular characters and for« 
^ tunes of individuals.' — ^ We object also to the general spU 

* rit of Segnr's reasonings. He always denies the possibility . 
< of drawing certain conclusions upon such matters ; and in 

* the true spirit of an old diplomatist and courtier, he advises 
f lis to look more to the peculiarities of human character^ 
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^ i^^d personal ojr accidental circumstances, than to thp, cr\« 

* t^ria more philosophically appealed to by Favier.' Whe|i 
Favier insists on the importance to Austria of her connexir 
o.n^ ^y me^DS of marrit^es^ ii^ith s^otiia o£ th^ petty states^ of 
Italy, Segur shows that their interest plus fart que (ous lei 
no^uds dumarriage^ led them to seek the protection of France 
and Spaia asains.t the ambition 9f Joseph I(. (toI^ itt p. ^3.) 
Speaking of Spain, Segur says : f Confined on the qpntinen^ 
^ within her natural limits, and unable to cope with !^i;ance^ 

* theQniy source, of anxiety that remains to her i^ the.mari*- 
^ time ambition of England : it is this common interest tl^at 

* binds h^r to France.' (vol. iii. p^ 363.) ' We have see[|,*> 
says Segur, ^ Lquis XIV. connected vfith Charles. II. th9 
^ Austrians^ and Prussians united to disqember Poland, and 
•' combat^ the French revolution; finally Pt^ul I., the^Tuck^ 
^ i^nd the Pope associated to attack Frapce : b,ut these wera 
^^ momentary CQ4|litions. Such political pl^eoomena are ofi 
^ too ri^re occurrence to a£ect ordinary calpulation.' (voL u, 
d72.) Is thip the language of a man who m{^ntaj[ns tha^/ a/f}, 

* muj^t be ascribed to the particular ch^ri^pter^ i^xid fpirtoQeji^ 
of individuals?' On the other hand, the reviewer ad mi ta^ 
that ^ what may be called the chapter of- accide^iti pc^rp^tu^U 
^ ly sets all the iaferences and calculations. of th? othQr pf^t^ 
*'at defiance.' Who can estimate the influe^ce.on, the Kit^ , 
tory of Europe that should be attributed to tl^e .chfirac(§r%^£ 

^ touis XIV., the Duke of Marlhorqi^gh, Quecia Ann^, Fr««j 
dericlj: the Great, Boni^arte^ and Wellington,? Howf mmch' 
bloody hpw many tears, djd one man cause to besh^! Noi 
miniqp otrojalty^-that.^fLa Sfvaddled in purple, ^^4 4wi*^^ 
into a despot was. ever morejnsatiable qf dpo^juio? : 
' ^stuat infelix^ftngusto ligiitC'raundi.* 
It was necessary to put in mention a million of'a^med«i][if}E(9 
to * take a bond of fate' for tliO; tranquillity of. Flurope, l\y . 
the excision from its bosom of one ^pestilent fello^nT Ao^ 
now France is comparatively harrnle^^: 
^ ^ * Jacet ingens littore truncui.' 
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ii must be a source of bitter and nnaTaillng regret to Bo« 
naparte, that he wks inaccessible to all the lessons of modi* 
ration, and proof against all the denunciations of retributiT^ 
justice, that are contained in the writings of his couaseilor 
Segnr. The doctrines he inculcates, notwithstanding their 
anti-anglican spirit, are favourable to the repose of the world, 
and to the reign of peaceful industry. He dissuades from 
the extension of conquests on the continent, because such a 
eystem wastes the public resources, and commits the public 
Interests to the mercy of fortune : because it substitutes short 
and feVerish truces for durable peace; condemning the. 
wretched nation that pursues it to the bootless labour of. 
Sisyphus: and because, howeyer successful^ it still leaves 
England in possession of her commercial wealth, and able to 
■hake the remotest shores of the earth with her naval thun. 
der. The same admonitions are conveyed with still mora 
energy and eloquence in Talleyrand*s admirable essay ou co» 
lonies. * France,' says he, < may add Italy and Qermany 

* to her dominions with less detriment to England^ thaa. 

* would follow from her acquisition of a navy and the eaten.: 

* sion of her trade. Whatever giYes colonies to France, sup. 

* plies her with ships and sailors ; manufactures and bus* 

* bandmen. Victories by land can only give b«r mutiboui 
^ iul^ects; wbo instead of augmenting the natidtfUl &tretfgthy 

* by their riches or numbers, contribute only to disperie aUd 

* enfeeble that force; bwt tire growth of coltiniel suppliee 

* her with zealous eUizew^ and the increase of tetil wealthy 

* and effective numbers is the certain conseqoetaee. What 

* could Germany, Italy, Spain and France, contbinitfg^ tbei^ 
^ strength, perform against England ? They might slsembl^ 

< in millions on the shores of the channel, bat there woaid 
^ be the limit of their enmity.' — < While the gfblitesll 6f 

* French Kings had near half a millionr of soldiers in bis #Br« 

* Tice ; of men fed, clothed, housed,- and eqiiipp^d, for th| 

< parpose of extending his empire, a few English fugitives 
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^ were building up a mighty nation in America. Without 
' provisions or furniture, in hardships and poTerty, they were 
^ busied in securing the rapid population of one fourth of the 
' globe. All the schemes of the French &ing were defeat* 
^ ed* His own people were impoverished and famished ; his 

* neighbours overwhelmed with the same evils ; his territories 
' narrowed and his pride subdued.* ^ These miracles are not 
' wrought by the sword. It was hot wars and victories that 

* have added five millions of (Civilized meii to the human race 

< and to the English name : Thes^ may rob millions of their 
^ happiness4ind independence i millions they may easily des^ 

* troy ; but they canndt call into existedce ; they dannot com* 

< pel men to change their language, niaiinef s, or religion.* 
It is essentially requisite in the adjustment of the balance 

of power, that every state of the first order shall bd satisfied 
with her position. This principle might be thought to bd 
violated with respect to France, by the distribution of terri* 
tories consequent on the expulsion of Bonapafte, if we ad- 
mitted the unjust pretensions maintained in HauteHve'sE/o^' 
de la France^ and founded on a pretence, that, previously to 
the revolution, France had not only fallen from her hi<;h and 
palmy state, but had lost her 711^^ ranlc among the nations' 
•f Europe, in consequence of the growth of two nen^ powei^^ 
Russia and Prussia ; and of the maritime preponderance of 
England. These opinions Cannot survive the tumultiiolii 
agitations that gave them birth : and though Segur professes 
a respect for the sentiments of M, Hauterive, yet that he did 
not coDcnr in them is proved by the tenor of his whole com* 
nentary, and especially by the following passage : ^ I ddiibt 
* whether the French monarchy was ever mare tespected 
^ than It was form 1783 to 17 87, that is to say from the peace 
< that terminated the American war to the revolution ia 
Holland.* (vol. li. p. 97.) 

On the subject of Russia, we have the following note bjr 
Segar* ^ It would be madness to attacit the Russian colos. 
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^ tns without the (voluvUarp) co-operation of the Tarls, the 

* Swedes, and the Prussians : andeven if the result should be 

* fortaaate^ what would it profit us ? The conqueror of Rus« ' 

* lia would etcite new apprehensions for tite independence 

* of Europe, The true interest of France is to apply her in« ' 

* fiuence and her force to preserve to ererf 8tat« its present ' 

* posessidns and prevent it from distarbing its neighbours/ 
(rol. i. p. 142 ) 

As FaTier, to impiign the Aosttian alliance, draws An ille« 
gltimate ioferetace from the mtsroahagement of the seren 
years* wai-, so he applies the same fallacious test to the fami- 
ly compact, whidh tdok place towards the conclusion of that 
itar; and thdi^h the discussion be less important he is 
equally blinded by prejudice or party spirit. ^ L'Aris de 

* M. Pitt de declairer atkssittot la guerre k V Bspagne, fut 
^ justifie memo apres sa demission, par la rupture iueyitable 
''entre 1' Espagne et I* Angleterre, mats que produistt elle- 
<- pour la France? Unfardeau de plusdans la guerre^ b un* 
^ surcroit d* embarras dans la negotiation^* 8cc. 6cc. upon. 
mhxth his commentator reinarlls : ' Favier blames the alliance 

< with Spain, because it was producttte of noYictOry tout,' 

* and was even the cause of fre^h triumphs to the British' 

* arms. Bu t it^is not the less certain that we iMnisfited greatljr 

* by that union, and ought to bestow out efiqplaose on the' 

* minister that effected it. The accelsion of the Spanish fleett 

< by drawing upon themselves the attacks of the Brltifhy 

* prevented the entire destruction of our navy. The English, 

* occupied with expeditions against the Spanish possessionem 
^ no longer assailed our's; their expeitcea and their debt eo^ 

* creased; the losses Sustained by the 'Spankrds allayed 

* their hereditary antipathy to us, and excited a lasting ve^ 
^ sentment against Great Britain. From IhatmomentFrano^ 
^ and Spain had one common object in view, and were.'eqsiw; 

* bled, some years-afterwards, W4th their combined forces, to 

< inflict a severe. weaad^on BngUmd^ Thus the treaty which 

B 
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•i 

* is censured by Favier, obtained for us an ioiportant di?er« 

^ ^ion at the tioie, and incalculable future advantages.' (vol. * 
ii. p. 24S.)>L8t us ttiink of this when the old connexion be- • 
tween France and Spain shall revive, as it assuredly viill.» 
We hare always been too eager to pick a quarrel with Spain, * 
fi'om the time of the unjust and impolitic war for Jenkhis's t 
car, down to Mr. Pitt's war in 1805 ; though the inevitable 
tendency is to cement her union ^ith France, increase our 
Kspences, distract our attention, and divert our arms from, 
their true object. If it be the interest of France to interpose 
Spain between herself and the ' rebuffs and insults of forune.'* 
it cannot be ours to second her views by such a misapplijca« 
tidn of our means. 

^ The division of Germany and Italy into petty states haf. 
^ always been the true cause of the greatness of France f &c»< 
(toL ii. p. 396.) The fusion of these states into a certain num-* 
ber of respectable nationS| is a desideratum of not altogether^ 
horpMess ifccoroplishment. 

- I shall make no comment on the following extract, (vol*, 
iii. p. 65.) ' Le ministre Britanuique veut etre le tyran des 
^ mers; et comme iL craint la rivalite, les richesse etla puis^ 
^ sitnce des Fran«ais, il veut les appaUvrir par des guerre» 
^ frequentes, qui les empechent de po rter leu rs efforts et lent 

* acthite sur I' ocean. D' apr^s ce systeme il excitera^ taut 
^ qn' il le poiirra, des troubles sur le continent, et soldera^* 
^..toutes les fois qu' il en Irourera le moyen, des gladiateuri 
^ cour<jnn^s pour ehsan^lauter la terre^ et re&dre sa 4omi^ 
^ nation sur la mer plus paisible.* 

t The Temple of Jan^s is feit last shut. May the dawnkig' 
season of peace, justice, and univer^al prosperity, equal in 
duration that which has closed of violencejr rapine^ and car- 

IMIg« ! 

«S<te Spirit oljUWB,bookiii.M;b^x.. . ' 
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Art. II. Observations on some Passages in Voltaire^B 
Essay an Vaiversal Historjf, Nugeut*s 'Tr&psUtioQ. 
4 Vols. 1782. 

iroLUME FiR$ar. 

Pages 10, 1 1 . JLXE represents the empire of China as haTiqf 
jpubsisted ^' in splendour 4000 years ;^* and as Fohi) the iirst 
sole monarch of its ^^ 15 kingJomSy^* reigned 25 centuries, at 
least, before our vulgar era, China must have been, *^long 6d- 
^' fore thai time J pert/ populous^ civilized^ and divided into many 
*' sovereignties y The facility with which Voltaire admitted 
any fable respecting China, and the baseless fabricks he reared 
upon them, contrast strongly with the uniform suspicion 
with which he looked upon, and rejected, the most authea- 
tic proofs of holy writ. L'^t a Chinese or Japanese priest, 
with a name that might convert one to the Shandean fan- 
cies, carry back his annals ad libitum; let him spurn thp 
bounded reign of truth and reason, heaping one extravaganca 
upon another ; let him lay the treasure at the feet of VoU 
t'lire^ and he will be delighted with the present : on the other 
hand; let certain books of European history be presented tj^ 
him, and he will wax exceeding wroth, and be more clamor- 
ous against their reception than Cassandra was against there^ 
ception of the wopden horse. The Anti- Christian, jand erei^ 
•Anti-European, zeal which he betrays on such occasions, and 
which entitled Mr. Gibbon to call him ^^ a bigot, an intole- 
^' rant bigot," are perhaps more remarkable than the histori- 
cal errors of which he has been guilty ; and yet what excusa 
is there for them, since M. Da Guignes published his trans- 
lation of the Choukingy with a preface and notes, at Paris, in 
1770, and Voltaire died in 1778? Mr. Gibbon did not con- 
fine his scepticism to the history of Christianity, but carried 
ft with better success into every other enquiry, displaying 
the utmost asuidu^ity^ fidelity, and discrimination in the ven« 
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fication of facts ; oii the subject of the ^rl j hUtory <>f Chii|ft| 
accordingly, he consulted the abo?^ work, and man^ others 
referred to bj him, (iv. 358.) and the result is, that ^fthe 
<' historical period of China does not ascend abo?e the Greek 
*^ Olyinpidds;'' that is, it corameD^es in. the eighth centurjT 
befoid Christy and that though, by a probable tradition it 
may ascead centuries, yet in those early times, instead of 
there being ^* tivery splendid, populous and civilized empire*^ 
•— ^' U.uder the two iirst dynasties, the principal town was 
^^^ stiLia inoveable camp; the villages were thinly scattered; 
•^ more Uiid w^s employed in pasture than in tillage ; the 
.^^ exercise of hunting was ordained to clear the country from 
*^ ^ild beasts; Petcheli (ivherePekin stands) Aivas a desert; - 
'^' and the southern provinces were peopled witii ladlau 
<^ savages. The dynasty of the Man (before Christ ^OQ) 
*' gave the ecnpire its actual form and exteat/' Having gra« 
tuitously peopled the coi^ntry at such an early period, ho 
finds, in the slowness with which mankind multiply, a further 
proof of its fintiqaity : ^' The calculators of the propagation 
^^ of the human species have ybserve^ that there must ba 
^^ favourable circumstances for a natioa to eucrease a twen* 
*^ tieth gart in the space of a hundred years.'' Now, with^ 
out favourable ctrcumstaaces, a nation may double its mem« 
bers iu a hundred years.; and his friend Dr. Fraaklia might 
^ave told him that in some parts of North America the popii* 
latipn doubled in 15 years, and in other parts in 25 years. 

Page 38. ''^ Some people have imagined^ from an equivo* 
^^ csil passage in the Koran, that Mahomet could neither 
^' write aor read; which would still add to the prodigies of 
^' his success, liut it is not probable that a man who had 
^< been long a merchant, should be ignorant of what is so 
f^ necessary to trade," &c. Is the mere assumption of aa 
improbability to refute the most positive testimony I That 
^ould subvert the very foundations of historical truth, and 
confound ail experience respe^tios thf credibiUtj of hamaii 
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testtmoDf. How many (supposed) improbable facts might 
be expunged, and replaced by what might appear more likelf 
fabrications? The authorities on this subject are, as usual 
4rawn up {>y Mr. Gibbon, (ix. 257.) with irresistible force. 
*' Those who bplie? e," says Mr. G. " that Mahomet could 
*^ read or write, are incapable of reading what is written, with 
*^ another pen, |n the Surats, or Chapters of the Koran vli. 
^^ xxix. xcvi. These texts, and the tradition of theSouna, are 
*' admitted withoi^i-doubt, by Abulfeda (in vit. c. Yii.), Gag- 
« nier (Not. ad Abulfed. p. 15), Pocock (Specimen, p. 151), 
*^ Reland (de Religipne Mohammedicd, p. 236), and Sale 
*^ (Preliminary discourse, p. 42.)*' 1 refer the reader to 
the rest of the note, which is equally satisfactory.* 

)?age i 88. " Historians inform us^ that this excommunu 
•^ CflL^on (of Robert, King of France, A. D. 998.) had such 
^^ An effect in France, that the King was abandoned by all 
^' his courtier^, and even by his own domestics^ and that 
*^ there staid with him only two servants, who threw into 
*^ the fire what he left at his meals, from the horror the/ 
'^ felt at what had be«Q touched by an excommunicated per* 
'' £0X1. Degraded as human nature was at that time, yet 
•' there is no probabilitj/ that the a^urdity could be carried 
** so far. The first author who mentions this stupidity of 
^^ the court of France, is Cardinal Peter Damien, who did 
5^ not ^rite his account till sixty-four.years after: And he 
^' relates, that as a punishment of this pretended incest, (the 
*' King having married his cousin Bertha) the Queen was 
'f brought to bed of a monster ; but there ia nothing mons* 
f ^ trous in this whole affair, except the assurance of the Pope^ 
*^ and the weakness of the King who separated from his wife.'' 
|{ere again he applies his arbitrary scale of probability to set 
aside the information of the writers of those times, res* 
pecting a circumstance, highly characteristic of the pre? ailing 

• See Note x. to Dr. Robertson*« view of \he State of £urop«» 
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superstition, and which has been admitted, I beliere, hj all 
subsequent authors.* It would be a strangeVule'that should 
direct us to admit some, and reject other, effects of super* 
stitjon in any given period, according to a protended eralu- 
Ation of its .influence oyer the human mind at that period, 
instead of regulating our conceptions of the strength of that 
influence by observing the effects it actually produced. 
Neither the moral, nor physical world oui;ht to be contract* 
ed " ad angustias intellectus, sed expandendus intellectuf 
^' & laxandus, ad mundi, imaginem recipiendam qualis in. 
" venitur." (Bacon's work^, iv. 392.) The assurance of the 
Pope, and ^the weakness of the King, would be monstrous 
now-a-days, but they were scarcely strange then. Roberts' 
two servants not only threw into the fire what he left at his 
meals, but purified by fire the vessels in which he had been 
sPerved. And as to the monstrous birth, is such a thing in- 
credible ? "Croirat-on,'* says St. Foix (ceuv. T. iii. p. 51.) 
*' que, par le plus abominable complot, dans Tidfe d'obliger 
** ce prince X se soumettre, & pour fortifier en mSme tempg 
" parmi le peuple, la terreur qu' inspiroient lesexcolnmuni- 
** cations^ on substitua ce monstre k la place du veritable 
•* enfant? II est plus naturel de penser, qu'une masse de 
*^ chair d'une figure bizarre k pu se former au sein d'uno 
** femme devoree de chagrin pendant sa grossesse, & dont 
" rimagination & la conscience 6toient troublees par les 
^« menaces du pape';" Was it probable that (in 1077) an 
Emperor of Germany should stand three days, bare-footed, 
at the gate of the Pope*s Castle, imploring pardon I 

Page 208. " He (William the Conqueror) is also re- 
" proached with having destroyed all the villages within the 
" compass of fifteen leagues, to make a forest, in which he 
mi^ht enjoy the pleasure of hunting. Such an action •> 
too absurd to be probable. Historians do not consider, 

• Russell,- in his history of modern Europe (vol. i. p. 153.) conaidera 
the whole atory .autheuticy except .the nutQatrotu btrth* 
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** that a new plantation would require at least twenty yeara 
^< to render it a foreist fit for hunting," &c. This conjec- 
tural emendation is equally hold^ and unsuccessful with the 
former* Whether the action were tyrannical, or ab^rd^ is 
one question^ and whether it be true \^ another. Hume and 
Russell have given their sanction to its authenticity ; but' 
Mr. Stewart Rose, in his translation of Parthenopex de Blois^ 
will satisfy erery reader that we are indebted to William th« 
Conqueror for the new forest in Hampshire. 

Page 272. ^^ It is not true, though we find it mentioned 
^* by «eTeral historians, that Philip, on the very day he gained 
^^ the battle of Bonvines, received also the news of another 
<^ victory obtained by his son Lewis VI (I. over King John. 
<* On the contrary, John had some success in Poitou ; but, 
^^ being abandoned by his allies, he concluded a truce with 
•' Philip." The particular day on which Philip received the 
news is nothing to the purpose, as we may say de minimis 
non curat lex. Several historians inform us of the success 
of Lewis against John, in Poitou, in 1214, but Voltairk 
says "it is not true!" According to Hume (ii. 56.) '^He 
*' (John) besieged a castle near Angiers j but the approach 
^' of Prince Lewis, Philip's son, obliged him to raise the 
*' siege with such precipitation, that he left his tents, ma« 
*' chines, and baggage, behind htm ; and he returned to Eng- 
*^ land with disgrace. About the same time he heard of the 
^' great and decisive Tictory gained by the King of Trance 
f<^ at BoYines," &c.* 

VOLU1I.B SECOND. 

Page 7. <^ Philip the Long took care to have it declare4» 
^< at a meeting of some barons, prelates, and burghers of 
^^ Paris, that the females ought to be excluded from the 
5^ crown of France." This is a correct statement, except 

• ** Infra untus mensis spatium, filius in Pictoniik de rege anglice & 
'«* Pictonibus sihe cbnAictu ; pratev in FlandnA Kie Ot)ioii«>& i'Haadreneibiv 
** Uiumphavit," Rigord. (vuielnu Sriu lib. i. 
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that the head§ of the uniyersity of Paris attended at this as* 
eembly, ivhich was held the ^d February, 1S17; (Papirius 
Masson.) It is therefore a mistake in Hume to say, (vol. ii* 
p. 273.) that ^^the states of the kingdom^ by a solemn and 
** deliberate decree," &c. An anonyniods French writer, 
baviog mentioned the composition of this assembly, asks, 
*^ mais cette assemblee etoit-elle legale, generate, et bieni 
** convoqu^e?" It certainly was not; but its proceedings 
answered the immediate purpose, and, peirhapfs, carried with 
them as much shew of legislative authority, as any proceed* 
ings could do in a country that never had a doiistitntion, and 
where the " higher matters of estate'* have ever been a9 
eacredly preserved from the inspection and controul of states, 
or parliaments, as our James I. could have desired. 

Page 26. '' Charles V. sent a Knight and a Judge of* 
*^ Toulouse to Summon the Black Prince to appear before 
** him in the Court of Peers, in order to account for his con- 
** duct. This was behaving as lord paramount to the con« 
•* queror of his father and grand-father, who was possessed 
■* of Guyenne, and the neighbouring parts in full sovereign. 
*' ty, by right of conquest, as welt as by solenin treaty. Ha 
*« was not only cited as a subject, but ah arret o^ Parliament 
** was likewise issued out, by which Guyenne was confiscate* 
** ed, together with every thing in France belonging to the 
•* house of England." By an article in the treaty of Calais, 
which confirmed and amended that of Bretigni, it was agreed 
that each party should retain all claims of sovereignty and 
territory against the other, until rhey had mutually exchang. 
ed their renunciations ; but as, by the consent of all histo. 
rlans, the renunciations had not been made at the period in 
question, it is plain that the Black Prince did not possess 
Guyenne in full sovereignty, and that Charles V. mas his lord 
paramount. Hume says (ii. 334.) that as the failure in exi 
changing the renunciations had proceeded from France, the 
pretence of Charles was contrary to treaty* The renuxiciap 
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tions onght to have been made on a certain day, but still 
6ach party vas to retain his original claims until they had 
been tnutually exchanged; ^^jusqu*a ce que notre dit frere 
^^ Edward," 8cc. ^rom whichever side the delay proceed- 
ed, therefore, it was in conformity to the treaty that, wliile 
the article respecting the renunciations remained unexecut- 
ed, each party should make use of his original claims. On 
the other hand, I think it is clearly made out by St. Foix, 
that the non-obseryance of the treaty of Calais proceeded 
from Edward III. who was not unlikely, on this occasion, to 
be more affected by considerations of personal interest than 
of good faith, since he was accustomed to make secret pro. 
tests, rendering null and void the engagements he had en. 
tered into, with his oWn parliament, as well as with foreign 
powers, and reserving to himself a right to disavow and re« 
tract th^m, whenever he should find it convenient. (Hume^ 
Tol. ii. 288. Hapln, Tom. iii. p. 159.) The transactions be- 
tween France and England in the reigns of our Henries and 
Edwards are examined with more minuteness and sagacity 
by St. Foix than by any other historian, French or English : 
and though his representations of many important facts are 
niaterially different from those generally received, he so care- 
fully authenticates every step by references to Rymer's acta 
publica, to contemporary annalists, &c. that I cannot hesiv 
tale, on every disputed point, to concur in his conclusions. 
It appears surprizing that Hume did not avail himself of the 
new light thrownupon this part of history to correct his own 
statements, or shew upon what grounds h& still adhered to 
them. He must have been acquainted with the writings of 
St. Foix his contemporary, for they both died in the same 
year, and on the same day, 25th August, \ 77S, To return 
to the treaty of Calais: it was agreed that the mutual cessions 
ofterritory should be made between 24th October, 13Q0, and 
all-saint's day, 1351 ; that each party should reduce all re- 
bellious subjects^ and deliver over at his own expence the 

C 
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territories he was bound to cede; and that, after these cessi* 
ons, deputies fr^m the two Kings should meet in the Church 
of the Augustins at Bruges on St. Andrew's day, 1361, and 
ej^change the renunciations of sovereignty. Jlapia (Tom. St 
p. 229.) admits that King John fulfilled his engagements 
faithfully, and that the English Commissioners were put \x^ 
possession of the ceded proTinces, with the exception of two 
disputed districts, reserved for arbitration* Edward, on the 
contrary, secretly encouraged the resistance of the govern 
nors and garrisons of the places he should haye ceded, and 
all the disorders of the companies^ instead pf reducing then^ 
at his own expence. (Du Tillet. Recueil des Traite^.) The 
French deputies appeared at Bruges on St. Andrew's day, 
' with patents to make the necessary renunciations, but 
Edward sent neither deputies, nor renunciations. (John De 
Montreuil, & Jean Juvenal des Ursins). Charles V. did 
not proceed hastily against his vassal, the Prince of Wales; 
he consulted the principal universities of Spain, Germany, 
and Italy : at last he held a bed of justice in January, 1368, 
where the whole matter underwent a full discussion, and the 
Prince was summoned to apswer before the Court of Peers. 
He not only resisted the summons, as was to be expected, 
but imprisoned the two accredited agents who presented it. 
(St. Foix, T. V. p. 136—147). With respect to the treaty 
of Calais, therefore, it appears, that Hume is by no means 
justified in saying, "there seldom h^3 been a treaty of so 
<^ great importance, so faithfully executed by both parties;'" 
and further, that if, on the loss of Guyenne, Edward had exe- 
cuted his threat of putting to death all the French hostages 
that remained in his hands, ft would not have been ^^ un- 
'' generous revenge," but cruel injustice. 

Page 35. "This great invasion, however, reunited all 
^* parties against the English ; even the Duke of Burgundy, 
*' though he had already been privately treating with the 
^' King of England, sent 500 men in armour, with som^ 
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<< cross-bow men to the assistance of his country.^* Hume 
also says, that titenry Y. landed in France 2 1st August, 1415, 
f^ without establishing any concert with the Dake.'* 

Page 3"^. <* The young Dauphin, who was at that time 
^^ governed by Tangui du Chastel at length concerted that 
^^ Unhappy interview with the Duke of Burgundy, on the 
<' bridge of Montereau. Each of them met attended with 
<^ teu knights ; and Tangui du Chastel slew the Duke of 
*^ Burgundy in the presence of the Dauphin. Thus thd 
*' murder of the Duke of Orleans was at ienght revenged by 
^^ another murder; so much the more detestable as it wa) 
*' blended with the violation of public faith. One would be 
<^ almost tempted to think, that this murder was not preme- 
^^ ditated, so ill had they concerted their measures for sup- 
^ porting the consequences of it.** This is undoubtedly con« 
formable to the account of all the early writers, except J* J. 
des Ursins, and of all the later, except St. Foix; it relates 
to a very intricate portion of history, which the latter has 
alone successfully developed, bringing order out of confusi- 
on, and separating truth from accumulated misrepresentation. 
Without attempting^ to gtre an abstract of his proofs and 
arguments, or to quote his authorities, which could not be 
done in a small Space, I shall merely notice that he has es- 
tablished the following points. (OBuvres. Tom, v. p» 168 — 
239,) 1. Henry V. did not enter France in 1415, without hav-- 
ing concluded a treaty with the Duke of Burgundy. Before 
sailing, he even said, that he Would only have to fight against 
one half of France, and that the other half would make a 
diversion in his favour. 2. This treaty was renewed, and 
signed by the Duke of Burgundy, and his son^ at Calais, in 
October, 1416. 3. The Dauphin Lewis died 18th December, 
1415; the Dauphin John died 3d April, 1417, and was sue. 
ceeded by his brother Charles, who was fifteen years of age. 
4. The D. of B. paid a visit to the Dauphin John at Valen- 
ciennes, in November^ 1416. and pretended great attachment 
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to him. 5. Tlie seiznraof the Qaeea's treasures, and the^criiel 
death of Boisboardon, rendered her inveterately hostile to 
her son Charles, and the Armagnacs, and at the samQ timq, 
reconciled her to the D. of B. who with 150Q chosen horse* 
men, liberated her from her confinement at Tours, and.coo^ 
ducted her to Troyes, where she assumed the title^ autho« 
rity) and functions of Regent. 6. Deputies. were named by tha 
Queen and P. of B. and by the Dauphia in the name of ths 
King, who drew up a treaty ; but the Constable D* Ajmagnac 
and the Chancellor De Marie prevented the latter from s|ga» 
ing it, being fuUjj acquainted with the trepttf of Calais^ 7» 
May ^9, 1418, Lisle Adam, a partizan of the D. of B. carri* 
ed off the King from Paris : the Dauphin escaped. S. Xhtf 
D. of B. kept his treaty with Henry strictly searet :. If ha 
had not, great part of the towns that adh^J.ed.to. him, would 
have left him, and declared for the Dauphiu^ I^% published 
manifestos full of patriotic cant ; and having; thjB Q^.eeii og^ 
his side, and the King in his power, was the better aJbJe t4^ 
deceive the people. 9. The Queep and D« o( B*. uev^s w^ere^, 
sincere in their negotiations, with the Dauphin : Henry's pro** 
posals to him were equally deceitful. Henry never wa^ ii^ 
any danger from a coalition between these two p^rtiea.^ Thei 
differences at the interview of Meulan w.ere onJj prejtond^ : 
the advances towards a reconciliation^ which the Dok.e a(^. 
wards made to the Dauphin, were there conc^rted^ an4er, the 
expectation that they would either result ii^ bringing tha 
Dauphin into the power of the Queen and Duke, or in set. 
ting appearances against him, if a reconciUa.tloa could not 
be effected, and that the civil war would go on with greatiBjr 
fury, 10. The death of the Duke of Burgundy at MojfUrean 
zoas NOT premeditated; and Tannegui du Chpl^l di4,noi 
commit the homicide, 11. The Duke of B. was killed 10th. 
September, 1419: The treaty of Troyes was made 9 IsA May » 
1420. Qa the 23d December, following an avret is publ^h• 
ed condemning the Dauphin as guilty of bi^h tr^son;, anil 
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ih^AOth Jpril^ 1421, the deppsitUna of th0 s«rwora of the 
len who haci accompanied the^ Pake.are tak^ea; though ijt ii 
proved, that the^e.w,iti^es»Q4. WBre ia- Pari% ia- December., 14M* 
Thu^^ the Dauphia was. first coademned aud then* tried» 

Pages 110— .116k ^^H«r&I thiokitiacambeiitQpoa'raetb 
<( combat a vulgar erjror, that thoi Turkfr Hvot under an ab- 
<' sord lund of goTBrnment, called detpotic; thai the people 
^< are ail slaTe» tatheSultao ;'' &c. ^^The Tunka Mm not 
<^ ONi:.T SRKS, bui they hftoe no distinction of^nobilUy among 
" them: they know.no other superiorMy biU^tkatef employ^ 
<< menU.''—^^' There, is no greal: body eilkablilhed in. thie 
^'. country to render- the laws, respectable, and the Spveieiga'e 
^^' person sacred : no bar^Merof the conaiitntioa against th« 
*'■ unjust encroachraenita of the Viaif* Hence theee is Yery 
<< little reinedy for thesujijact^ when h^isioppretsed, ov fot 
^^- the master when a conspisacy' is formed: against his life; 
<^ The Grand Seignipiy, thoifgb considered as the most potent 
<^ Sovereign in th^ world, isv%t the 8ain# time, the least seU 
<f tied on the tbiu^oe,;, he ta depoeed ont one day's insnorectrii 
^' on." ^^The.fe^r of; b^ing. defchtoMd is a gxeater checl^' 
<' to the.Torki^b Empeco^ IJ^an aU the laws of the Kwan. 
«< Thpugh.he to. absolute master in hj3 seraglio; masterof 
" theliy^s of his officers by means oi-tb^Mufti:^ JSetfiis,, yeifr 
^^ he has not thesam^ power ovei; the.cnston^.ofj^tlieempbei. 
'^ He cannot increase the taxes* nor meddije witl| the pubtto>' 
** money ; evep bis private treasure is separatedfA^oa tha^ 
^' of the public." ^^ The Sv.Ua^ have Qnly the eaii^rnals qI- 
« despotisip; they are| np/{. ^aSpWc,, exci^i^ whpn, t^ey. know. 
" how to exert that lust fpi; arbi(;rary pow^r whiiphiSeeq^a tor 
*^ be innate in all mankind." Is ii; credible th^t ^\^m cart 
bo written to sh<^vf < thM ^>the Tiy:J[f,& are fre^,"- and tha&- 
they do not live under a, despotism B Does it n^ot^sather shew > 
that from the.thr.pnie dowoi ^o. thi^ losf^t pjf; the^, maUrt«(fe, - 
thjBre is no security for. persons, on properl^y.? f h^in^^tjljmioiis - 
iti the frame of this^i^vernment that cbkfiLy uj^holds. its. 
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freedom^ is the (ieriddibal murder ot the Saltan bj the Jan!-, 
zaries ! and, on the! same principle, the Romans under their 
Emperors were fred, while the sanguinary licentiousness of 
the Pratorian bands continued in full vigour and actiTity ! 
The natural tendency of the existence of a pei'manent b6dy 
of regiddes, responsible to nd authority for the just execu- 
tion of their trusty (quis entm custodit Ipsos custodes ?) must 
be to produce a constant state of distrust and war betweda 
this body and the Saltan. The principal yictims df A tyrant 
are those of whom, from whatever cause, he is afraid : thd 
suspicions of a Saltan would be employed in finding out, and 
destroying^ agitators among the Janizaries ^ he must keep 
them under, if ^^ he know how to exert that lust for arbitra- 
^< ry power, which seems to be innate in all mankind," of 
be strangled, and be succeeded by another Ottoman, << an 
** infant, or an ideot," or worse. The Sultan, it is acknow- 
ledged, is master of the lives of his officers^ and Consequent- 
ly of the lives of every other bodtf^ since, if the prerogative 
were confined to his officers; he might previously qualify any 
person he wished to take ofif, by giving him a commission ; 
, besides, if that were not the case, what would become of the 
*^ superiority of employments," the only one allowed to 
subsist ? or how could those undignified by employments pre- 
tend to an immunity from accidents to which their superiors 
were liablei They know no other superiority — ^but that 
which depends upon the breath of the Saltan ; no man has 
any advantage of rank or consideration, or the means of ever 
acquiring any independently of him ; before him the whole 
nation is as nothing, and he alone promotes, degrades, and 
gives them their several denominations. ^* They have no dis- 
^' tinction of nobility among them :" that is to say, they have 
no body of sufficient weight and authority to resist the pres- 
sure of the Saltan upon the people, or that of the people 
upon him. " A monarchy, where there is no nobility at all,'* 
says Bacon, '^ is ever a pure and absolute tyranny; as that 
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^^ of the Tarks ; for nobility attempers sotrereigntf :*' it also 
allows ^^ the insolency of inferiors to be broken upon them, 
^^ before it come on too fast upon the majesty of Kings.'* 
In considering nobility as a barrier between the King and the 
people, a material distinction should be attended to. Our 
English Barons obtained all their chartered rights, not as 
J^aronsj but as great landed proprietors. t They were equally 
powerful when the term noble signified only rich, and when 
the titles, that afterwards became hereditary, were only of« 
£cial designations. Without property in land, titles would 
he idle feathers, absolutely worthless and insignificant ; the 
splendour of families would be too transient to admit of 
their being hereditary, so that they could only be personal 
badges of servility, and upstart greatness, as at the Courts 
of AsisL* In European monarchies, the various orders of 
men, like the different orders of metals, have their intrinsic 
value very little affected by passing through the royal mint x 
in Ariastic monarchies, on the contrary, the want of indivi- 
dual property in land denying the possibility of men having 
any intrinsic value, the whole population resembles leadea 
counters, and the Sultan may compell any piece to be receir- 
ei, protempore, at any rate he chooses. The European no- 
bles were indebted to their titles for no part of their power, 
but they assumed their fathers' titles on succeeding to their 
estates, and transmitted them to their heirs and successors, 
in consequence of their power : their titles were no wise a 
cause of power ; for, in the free states of antiquity, by far 
the greatest share of power was in the hands of the untitled 
great proprietors ; but, as they were ornamental trappings, 
aod helped to distinguish and ascertain genealogies, they were 
a Tery natural effect of power. In the early period of 
oar history, when the foundations of our incomparable 

« Theeff^ts of property on society and government by Captain C. 
Pfk^ton. 
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cbii§t!tutli>n were laid, ^the thsiss of ptopertjr was exclu-*^ 
%ite\y p<yS8«ss^ by the nobles, who by themselves constituted 
the Farllantefit, and established those fundamental secnrities, 
trithout Which, upon their declension the Commons could nbt 
ha'^e undertaken ^nd compliBted the work; bbt, from Tari*- 
difs bftUsefB, ^the Peers are noW inconsiderable in point of num- 
bers, Uikl'ittfinit^ly outbalanced in property, and consequent J 
Ijr-ih political -freight, by the Commons. The policy of thft 
ort5wn In prdMotitig thesubdifision of estates ; thesubces&ion 
dftttles-per -stirpes, and not per capita; the improvement 
of the %rts Whi<ih itiVited the nobility to give favonrabto 
leases, -fo mortgage, and alienate their estates, that they 
TA^Ilrt 'Upend their re^^ues in personal conveniences and 
Itf^uries, and nbt in feeding and attaching troops of retain- 
ers; the' dii^usien' of knowledge, and the extension of com- 
mereet gradually produced this change^ Henry YII. and Henry 
YIH.'iirobab>y bdversu'^pected that when, by the unfettering 
of eiitaila,'-the^lieii^tion'of abbey land, the statutes of uses, 
apd of ' wilh, -they w«re prbiiding for their immediate inter* 
eats, in opening's^ many channels into whi<ih a part of th^ 
exdesfiive wealth of their nobility might frieely discharge it- 
self, they 'were, at the same time, preparing for theifsncoes- 
sprs ft contest with « mighty and invincible opponent. The 
source of power by which the prerogative had formerly been 
checked, was not annihilated; it was multiplied and propa- 
gated over the whole body of the state, and Vas ultimately 
enjployedbyi^e' commons in procuring jUst laws, and ge» 
neral freedom. The reigns of the Tudors occupied the*whol« 
of that critical 'period which intervened between the decline 
of the Peers and the rise of the commdns ; a period which* the 
constitution could never have survived, if it had not^pi'evf- 
ously struck its roots so widely and deeply into a* congei^ial 
soiL The fall of the nobility in France was not followed 
by .the rise of the commonalty, because the former in the 
days of their strength had not found it necessary to combrire 
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Wttli each other, and with the people, for the purpose of ob^* 
tainiDg charters of general rights; their separate wars with' 
the King were concluded by treaties of peace in which only 
the contracting parties were concerned; being themselVes in 
a great measure exempt from the payment of taxes^ they aU 
lowed the King to levy perpetual taxes from the people ; and 
having, from their disunion^ from the resources they had thus 
abandoned to the King's disposal, and from causes that ope- 
rated all over Europe, become reduced nearly to a letel with 
the rest of the nation, they found the King competent to ex« 
ercise oyer themselves all those prerogatives which had never 
excited their jeajousy while they were little Kings in their 
own provinces : thus, having made no conditions with him 
when they had it in their power, they at last found them* 
selves snbject to htm unconditionally. The proportional - 
share which the commons possess in the English government^ 
has been increasing from the reign of James I. to the present 
Aioment ; and now^ the Lords are uot, as they were formally, 
a harrier to th'e people against the usurpations of the Crown, 
but a barrier to the Crown against the encroachments of the 
people. 

The Turks net only have no nobility, but from the want^ 
of individual property in land^ they are incapable of having, 
such an institution. Among them there never were landed 
proprietors, great or small, titled or untitled, from the di- 
versity of whose several interests a constitution might have 
been formed. The following is a portrait of them, from the 
hand of Lord Bacon. — ^^So that if things be rightly weigh- 
^< ed, the empire-of the Turks may be truly affirmed to bo 
*< more barbarous than any of these. A cruel tyranny, 
^^ bathed in the blood of their Emperors upon every succes- 
*^ sion ; a heap of vassals and slaves ; no nobles ; no gentle- 
^^ men, no freemen ; no inheritance of land ; no stirp or an« 
*' cient families :" *^ A nation without morality, without. 
^ letters^ artS| or sdences ; that can scarce measure an acre 

D 
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*^ of \A^s o* ^^ *oA* of tfie day : bas« i«<! sWttiirh tn ^\M^ 
" rngff, diet, and the like; and in a word, 4£ very reproaclt 
'<^ of hntnaii Society : and yet thi* nation hath made the gar* 
" d<«t of th^ world a wildernesJ: for that, aft it is truly saitf 
*♦ fcotifeetning the Turks, where OUoirtan^s horse sets hi^ 
<^ f6ot, pt6^i i^lW come up rery thin." Lord Bacon puts 
the abdve into thd moiith of ah fnterlocutot in a dldfdgui^', 
who supfprofts the chatact^ of n military man, add therefore, 
it hiay be a tii<yre highly coloured i^tectlve that he would haytf 
gtren in his own hame. Yet the main points, the principal 
features, are exactly what wer find them in other parts of his 
writings ; So that, making slight alloi^an^es for the colour- 
lAg, it if^ a j<<St and ^Id^uent description: 

Voltaire cdnstantl^ labours under a siit^lar confusioh bf 
ideas, by stit)pd^lng that the Sultan's liability to be deposed 
and murdered,* iLdd the uncertainty of his donf roul oVer the 
distant Bashftws, is st regular restraint on his authority, ki ' 
wen tliay it be said th^t the liability to be struck by light* 
mtig is a^festtiilnf. HiNr can that be said to regulate the 
nlotioti df ft body, which, [n the mbment of its Application, 
annihilates the body ? That the Turks find no relief by haVi* 
iiig the inletVals in the succe<i8l6ni( filled up by the anarchy 
or despotism of the Janizaries, Voltaire himself declares. (Vol. 
iii. 291.) <^ The empire wits oftentimes, as Count Marsigli 
^^ SayS, A military deifaocracy, that is, A government stilt 
" i&or*c thin Absolute monarchy." (Vol. iii. 308.) "Though 
^* the gdVetnmeot be represented so arbitrary and despotic, 
^^ yet ft seems to hare ntsrer deserved that <iharacter, except 
^' under Mahomet II. Soliman, and Selim, who made everj 
« thing bend to their -wrill." P. Jit. "Shah Juhan, who had 
** rebelled against his father, lired to see his own sons foU 
^* low his example. It is difficult t6 comprehend, how so- 
*♦ -tereigns, Who could not hinder thi^ir oWtt 'children from 
<< taking up arms, should be so absolute as sbme Woiild make 
^^ ui beliere;'* Page Ml. ^ Let us not therefore imagine that 
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ff iD India 4ji6 product of wbtj opan't Uikonf MfKifSPoiiljr to 
i^ thA saveireigQ* We may ob^ar? e of India in gonovJ, Aha/t 
f' Mis governed, like .a conquered coaatrjr,4»3r thiffy .tyrants^ 
;< wbo aekaoHFledge an Smperor, tank; Uk^theHwUed ^into 
f< ^Eeinana^f and e^ae, and wbo davoar the «Nb#4anfia^ 
tH tbe people. Tke Indians have none of Uioae^gMiNt.<;oiurU^ 
i^ the permanent depositaries of iavrs, whiob protect tha 
i^ weak against theatrong." I haTe.qaoted enough ^ sher 
$he iaharnonioHS, tesselated charaoter of his Tiews and rear 
|oning on4his aubject; l^nt the foUoering extract, is pce-wW 
neat bjr itsj^almoiikim* VoX» iii. 333. " Taarellers iyiaiUu^^ 
^ that the Mogul is^esseptiaUy invoked with arbitf^rj P<^^A>*>. 
i^ because Aurwigzeb madd ererj .thipg yi^ldt^ 4ii9 .waU* 
f^ Bat they did not qon^idV) ,tbat this .power, being entirely 
f^ founded on Corpse, lasts no longer 4han a Prince .is .at th^ 
^} head of an army;'' [Wiiat .19 to pre^ant the Prince froqi al- 
ways being at the kead ,of <an ariay 3 M J^ not iaifaot^l* 
irays so?] *:^ a^ that thif 4^sp<>^M9 i^hiqh de^rpjus a^ecy 
<* thing, is at lanith^seU1destco}sed•" [ff^A^ft.was the hydi» 
despotism destroyed in 4^ia» ^whether by iteeU, ar,by soine 
beneficent deipi-godi #f%ei»did it ever cea^e to ew^? ,Can 
it be meauit to ipi^i^qi^te that the despot ;f^tlf«a&th -^^ishufQes 
^^ off this mQFtalQoiV^ ^nd^ie^jt (Yviljrs weareaUin^tal^ 
on which, paint itbe^. .wantetl\ v^t .atinndaocft qf texts jthf^ 
are incontcaTavtibk* %ttj^ e?ijljdo^s, not d|a with tim: it. 
obeys the .law of the meti^jQi^psyi^h.oif^^ Vpd ^Qi^vitfSithe.bo* 
dies of his Jieiiis and j^qcoassors (or qv^r.] ^^t is not % form 
(( of government, ^bii^t .a subversion of all ^o^ern^ncnt: it 
^^ admits.of .Qap](i<^as^e9n\y;vule.; it.doesinqt rely qpoa 
" laws to secure. its dqcatipn; thereffire. the ColoAsae.tami*. 
<< bles dQwnioi]xe.f^Tii\u^f:Z^nii€ea^sioJtft,upiis prju:*^*'. 
[Why should it ceai^ to lift .up its arm ? It has Doly . to 
do that, and it will nqt.tumble.] << Qut.of its rains sereral 
<^ petty tyrants arise;*' >[So, after all,. despotism is immorw 
tal.^ >< And the state does apt resuine a^aettled form, <tiU.M; 

Da 
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f * is goyerned by laws.?' That is to say, the government conV 
tinues lawless, until (do not ask h'o»y or whence^) it is regu* 
lated by laws : it becomes free, when It acquires freedom ! 

Notwithstanding Voltaire's ayersion to admit that arbitra* 
ry power in the Frinoe is ttie essential characteristic of an 
Asiatic monarchy, it will not be doubted that the best periods 
of such a state arQ those, when the Monarch, after hav- 
ing by imprisonment,^ mutilation, and death, disposed of hii 
nearest relations, is able to make every thing bend to hie 
will, and beat down every attempt at resistance. Such a 
steady compressive force is the grand desideratum ; wherever 
it is withdrawn, rebellion lifts her crimsoned banner, and 
pours her desolating flood over the land. Such a state, to 
use the language of the Cartesians, abhors a vacuum of ty* 
ranny ; and whatever districts are not pervaded by that of 
the Prince, must be occupied by vortices of inferior tyrants. 
The number of these, and their several dimensions and bear- 
ings with respect to each other, contained at any time with^ 
in the geographical limits of a particular country, are in per- 
petual fluctuation ; contracting or extending their circumfer- 
ences, till the whole are swallowed up in one imperial vortex. 
The civil and political welfare of the country is in the inverse 
ratio of their numbei;, and in the direct ratio of their mag« 
nitude. This fluctuation, with respect to their number and 
sizes, affords the only variety that can occur in Asiatic his-^ 
tery. In Europe, government, laws, manners, science, every 
kind of moral and physical improvement, have been in a con- 
stant state of progression from one century to another : in 
Asia, the progress of society has not been in a straight line 
the extremity of which, like the horizon, still flies bur ap- 
proach, but in a circle, of which it has repeatedly visited the 
several signs ; and, though the period of its revolution^ 
be reducible to no Uw, it may be in its perihelium, and in 
its aphelion, in the space of half a century. The most un«^ 
equitable constitutioi&s of jBurope^ siich for instance as (or^ 
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inerly obtained in Poland and Venice, were at least calculated 
for the advantage of one division of the inhabitants ; in both 
these states the nobles were free, and while their private life 
was embellished with e^ery thing that is excellent in art or 
science, their public life often displayed those elevated virtuei 
pf the patriot and statesman, of which liberty alone is the 
parent. In Poland, indeed, th^ people were depressed as 
low as humanity could be ; in Venice they could aspire t(S 
every thing, except a share in the legislature. But in Asia, 
there is no permanent body of men that, like the Polish or 
Venetian nobles, can boast of the infinite blessings of free*, 
dom ; but, while all are sunk in fear and ignorance, the gor« 
geotts barbarian himself trembles on his throne. 

Page 194. ^^ His (Lewis XIl) famous edict oi 1499^ 
1^ should never be omitted by our historians, as it has ren- 
i^ der^d his memory dear to all those who administer, and 
(' If ho seek for j astice. ^y this edict ^ he ordains^ that the tazi 
f ^ shall always be-obseroed^ notwithstanding any contrary or^ 
(^ ddrsy which by the importunity of courtiers may be extorU 
^^ ed from the Monarch, Our general plan of studying his« 
4^ tory, admits but of few details ; but particulars like these^ 
^' which form the happiness of states, and afford instructioii 
^^ to good Princes, merit our special attention." This is toq 
fidiculous. Who is to vouch for th« voucher ? What secu. 
ftty was there, that this absolute Monarch should not, the 
pext day, or at any time, revoke his edict ^ May not every 
former act be abrogated by a subsequent one ? And of what 
sort and value was this lav, that was thus rendered inviola* 
ble? The personal character of Lewis XII. was the only 
security ; and that died with him. If a courtier thought 
that, in consequence of the qdjct, any contn^rj order would 
^f invalid, why should he importune the Monarch for suph 
an order ? Such a proceeding would evidently be absurd on 
both sides ; and courtiers are not such fools as to accept of 
f bond that naS} on the face of it^ abiolutely void and of np 
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l^iect. Tk0 Preach miglit wish that ^hb aaeodol^ coold h% 
expunged from their annais, and cousigned to the ArabUii 
.(ales, for it o^ast he considered, Aot as one of those thiaga 
^^ which forwf the happiness of states," but as one ^ the moit 
preposterous far^^es that oyer Insiilted poor hnmaa nature. 

Page 36S. ^' Bad it not been iot Yasco de Qama^s vx>3r» 
f^ age, this republip (Yeqice) would soon have become ikm^ 
^^ principal pomer in j^rooe^* but the naTigation r^iuad the 

V Gape of Good Hope diverted the source o( h^ ^eaVth.''. 
The opinion of Qr. Robertson Is wry different ; for hei tbinkfj 
with the Abbe Raynal, that, not Yznicx, i^t Tvbkbt would 
have become, not the principal, but the only independent 
power in Europe, but for the disaovcfry of the passage tsi 
}ndia round the Cape of Qood Hope. To that ev^t, he sa^Sy 
^^ Europe has hsen indebted for its preservation from thi( 

V most iUibftraJ andhumiliating . f^prvi^tf die. that «ver oppress. 
<^ ed polished nation^.'*. (Dis. con. IndiA.l I shall not pre* 
tend to s^y^wbich of these opinions is least founded on solid 
principles. They both imply th<^t tb9 discovery of the pas* 
SBge ronnd the Cape was an ac^cident ; fajecauae, ^f it were not 
fin accident, but an efl^ct pf thq9€i o^uses^ which had been 
propelling Europe in .the mteer of improvement, which sub. 
jected America, and a great part of Asia to the domioion of 
JJuropeans, and whidi prevented the inhabitants of any of 
those regions from visiting her shores, whether with friendly 
or hostile intentions, then, it must be owing to those causes^ 
and not to any single effect of them, that Europe has beei^ 
preserved from 'the Turk, and that Bashaws hav« not Imi^ 
permitted to pollute the soil,-r 

*^ Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
** And brighter streams than Jamed Hydaspes' glide.** 

The source of these causes hai| heen^ if not discoTered,*v 

* The Pattonian doctrine was known to Bernier, who says, with ad- 
nurabU sagacity,— »«< Ceji troia etaU, Turquie, Pers?, & V HiadosUn, 
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j^dttStfcHy mfolded and itlMtreted id the writingt of Capt. 
€. and Mr. R. Pattoii, and I am of opiaion that there is net 
ia all philosophy a mere hnportanf, a more ingeniovs, or a 
better foanded speealatioii, thaa that which traces them to 
the i«di?idaal proprietorship of land. Bat, if it be not a 
aew opinion %\uX the sense of propetrty is the first necessarj^ 
a^p in the progress of man from the saTage state, that sys* 
tern which ascertains the principles, and the degrees, by which 
the natvral eqitality of mankind is modified by the nneqnai 
distribntion of property, and which gives a rule foitthe clas« 
sificatfon of the members of a state ia the mixed ratio of pro* 
perty^ and of p^raom independent of property, graduating 
the political pyramid from the base to the apex, may claim 
the merit of perfect originality. We are not, however, pre« 
olnded from ascending l>eyond this, and asking how it hae 
happened that the tiations of Asia have never been blessed 
with this, apparently, so attainable source of alLthat is good 
and fair in the world. Whence has it proceeded that, thougii 
individual property in land has subsisted iu Europe, from a 
date anterior to the Greek Olympiads, uninterruptedly to 
the present times, it has never been known in any other 
quarter of the globe ; (of course, leaving out of the question 
the Grecian colonies in lesser Asia;) under any circumstan^ 
ees of soil or climate ; under the frigid, temperate, or tor« 
vid 2one; in fertile or in barren, in level or in mountainous 
countries; in maritime, or in inland states; among those 
living in contact with nations where such a state of property 
was established, connected with them by relaticws of peace 
and war; or even among those who have long held such na« 

' <* eemme ils otit toui ote ce mieii, et tien k V ^gard 699 fonds de tierrd, et 
**• de ia propri^te des poaseistons, qui ett U fmdement de tout ce guHl ym 
^ de beau et de bon dans le mondey ne peuveat qu* ils ne ge ressemblent' 
** de bien pres/' Suite des mem. sur Temp, du G. Mogol, 1. ii. 189. 

Bacon, too, considers the want of " inheritance of land,** as a princi- 
p9^ euttk 6t barhaWsm* S«6 Moyle's works, and Harrington's Oeeatuu 
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tions in subjection ? If tliere be no natdraVcauses adequate; 
to account for such a phenomenon 4 and I know of none^ wft 
must recur to the opinion of Lord Kames, and^f Mr. Humey 
that there are different races of men, — that there are origi* 
nal constitutional differences which distinguish separate Ya^^ 
rieties of the human species. It may not be possible, and it 
16 not necessary, to solve thb question i* it is saffictent for ua 
that, from the different states of property in land peculiar 
to Europe and Asia, we can with cer&tinty deduce the dif«» 
lerences ^ their civil and political institutions, and in the 
whole of their moral condition. How far the former of these 
liurpasses the latter in whatever can shed comfort^ elegance, 
dignity, and happiness, over human life, it were need less to 
Insist ; and perhaps no views of the subject could come up 
to the conceptions which a well constituted mind mast spon« 
taneously form. Turn over the leaves of a voluminous bio. 
graphical dictionary of fiurepeah worthies, and say, how 
many men has Asia produced that may be compared with the 
least of these, who in a thonsatyd ways have merited to trans^ 
Biit their memory and their etample to posterity ; — qui sui 
Inemores alios fecere merendo ? Bat it may be said that all 
this superiority of civilization might not have availed against 
the physical force of the Turks,\ reinforced by the wealth 
which would have accrued from a command of the Indian 
trade. '^ A few years after the first appearance of the Por« 
*' tttgueze in India,'* says Dr. Robertson, "the dominion 
<^ of the Mamalukes was overturned by the irresistible pow- 
<^ er of the Turkish arms, *find Egypt and Syria were an. 
^^ nezed as provinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this 
^^ event the commercial intercourse with India had continue 
^^ ed to be carried on in its ancient channels, the Turkish 
** Sultans, by being masters of Egypt and Syria, must have 
** possessed the absolute command of it, whether the produc- 

• See au article on (his subject in No. III. of the American review*. • 
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, <' tlons of the East vere conyeyed by the Red Sea to Alex- 
^^^ andria, or were transported by land-carriage from the 
^^ Persian Gulf to Constantinople, and the ports of the Me- 
^* diterranean." 1. Selim^ notwithstanding his advantages 
OYer the Mamaiukes, did not overturn their dominion, nor 
reduce Elgypt to the condition of a province of his empire. 
^^ He concluded a treaty with the Cirqassians or Mamalukes 
<( of Egypt, and left them in possession of arms^ riches, and 
*' power. They produce the great charter of their liber- 
^^ ties, the treaty of Selim. the first with the republic; 
^^ and the Othman Emperpr still accepts a slight acknow- 
^^ ledgement of tribute and subjection. Their throne, hoW'- 
^^ ever shaken (not overturned), reposed on the two pil. 
^^ lars ofL^cipline and valour ; their sway exteaded over 
<^ Egypty NMaj Jrabia^suxd Syria i'^* &c. Thus, his com- 
mand of the trade must hs^ve been very slight and precarir 
ous. 3. It Qould oaly be a command oi the trade, siich as 
that possessed by the ^ing of Denmark ovec the !^altic trad^ 
in its passage through the Sound; a trade of much greater 
value than any that eveir entered the I^ed Sea. The commq^ 
dities .of the Ejist were imported by the merghaata of Aless- 
andria into that port ; but thence they were disseminated by 
the Venetians to the countries bordering the Mediterranean^ 
and to the towns of the Qanseatic league ; while the object^ 
of European produce and manufacture for which they were 
exchanged, were brought ta. Alexandria principally by them. 
Selim confirmed ^Hheir ancient privileges in Egypt an4 
" Syria;" and they continued to enjoy the monopoly of 
this trade, until its current was entirely diverted into thq 
new channel. Thus, nine tenths of the benefits of this trada 
were possessed by the Venetians, while the other tenth was» 
to be disputed V between, the Turks and Mamalukes : what*, 

« Gibboo, hist. vol. xi. p. lt»l. 165. and the aMthont,ies referred to-, 
A. D. 1250—1517. 
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efet advantages, therefore, could be derived to any state 
from the commercial wealth and naval resources produced 
by the Indian trade before De Gama's voyage, Voltaire it 
right in ascribing such advantages to the Yenetians, and not 
to the Turks. 3. If the Turkish marine had ever been of a, 
kind to occasion apprehension to Europe, Vfhy was it never 
seen beyond the pillars of Hercules ? Mffhy did it not try for 
an uninterrupted passage to India, round the Q?ipe of Good 
Hope ? The exercise of this trade has always been a symp- 
tom, rather than a cause of naval supQriority ; a^nd the share 
which a particular nation has, at any time, held in it, will af- 
ford a pretty just measure of her comparative rank in this 
respect. With great labour, and with the assistance of the 
Venetians, '^ twelve ships of war wer^ built at Suez, on board 
•* of which a body of Mamal^kes were ordered to Serve, un« 
•* der the command of an officer of merit,' > for the purpose 
of attacking the Portuguese in the Red Sea • but " w ith un« 
** daunted courage, and after some conflicts,^ they entirely 
*^ ruined the squadron, and remained masters of the Indian 
.** ocean." (His. Dis. Sec. iij.) Solyman the magnificentj^ 
*^ more enlightened than any Monarch of the Ottoman face,'* 
fitted out} in 1538, ^^a formidable fleet in the Red Sea^ un« 
^* der the conduct of a confidential officer, with such a body 
^^ of Janizaries on board of it, as he deemed sufficient not 
*^ only to drive the Portuguese out of all their new settle- 
**' ments in India, but to take possession 9f some commodi* 
**. ous station in that country, and to ereqt his standar4 
*^ there;" but t^le Portuguese "repulsed this powerful ar- 
** mament in every enterprize it undertook, and compelled 
*^ the shattered remains of the Turkish fleet and army to re- 
** turn with ignominy to the liarbours from which they had 
^^ taken their departure, with the most sanguine hopes of 
*^ terminating the expedition in a very different manner." 
(His. Dis. Sec. iv.) Was a nation that was thus handled, — 
in the time of Its most enlightened and magnificent Monarch. 
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«^at its Tery doors, — by the troops .of one of the miaor powd- 
ers of Europe,*— likely to reduce all Europe to a humiliate 
iug serfitude? 4. Grant'mg that the authors of the sixteenth 
ceatury were fully justified in representing the Turks as far 
superior to the Christians, both in the knoA^ledge and in the 
practice of the art of war \* yet it is to be remembered, that 
at that time standing armies had begun to be introduced into 
the European system, and that, while their military institu- 
tions partook of the general progressive improvement, thosa 
of the Turks stood slill, or retrograded. The Greeks and 
Romans surpassed all other nations as much in the occupa. 
tioQS of war, as in those of peace ; but in modern times, the 
advantages on the side of the more civilised people are still, 
more decided. The invention of gfin-powder has enabled 
thB art of war to derive assistance ffom the sciences of ma« 
thematics, chymistry, and mechanics ; and if an army of bar* 
barians be inferior in discipline, in skill, in personal intelli* 
gence, how much more in these sciences, which are acquired^ 
not in the held, but in the closet; not in the hurly-burly of 
war, but in the bosom of peace? Judging from the present 
ignorance of the Turks,i- they must have been totally un« 
acquainted with these sciences, and even, with their ibames^ 
in the sixteenth century ; and yet, with a military establish*- 
ment greatly ^utnuqibering that which any Christian state 
could then command, and with all the superiority in ^^ dis. 
^^ cipline and military improvements of every kind," that 
•Basbequins contends for, whom have they subdued in Eu« 
rope, except the degenerate Greeks, and the effeminate in* 
habitants- of some adjacent provinces ? In the middle of the 
sixteenth century <| how miserably did they suffer at the fa- 
mous siege of Malta ! Six years later,, their whole navy was 
destroyed at the equally famous battle of Lepanto. In the 
■' ." ' > ' ' ' ' ' . ' ' 

• Dr. Robertson^ Charles V. vol. i. pp. 229. 476. 
f £toa*a Survey of the Tor. Cipp. M«ra« of.th» Baron de Tott. 
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middle of the succeeding century they took Candia, by capU' 
tulation, after a 30 years siege, occasionally interrupt^* 
Poland and Hungary ha^e still been preserved from their 
yoke. In 1683 Tekeli, a Hungarian Nobleman, excited a 
revolt, and wentover to Mahomet IV, whodedared him King^ 
of upper Hungary. To avenge Tekelis cause, the Turks 
advanced through Hungary with an aitey of 140,000 men, 
exclusive of 90,000 Ctim Tartans, up to the gates of Vienna^ 
Which they laid siege to : but though the town was weakly 
garrisoned, and indifferently fortified, this powerful army re- 
mained before It till John Sobieski King of Poland, (who had 
defeated them before^ at the battle of Chokzim in 1674,) 
came and chased them aw^ay, with the loss of tiuBir baggage 
and effects. In short, Europe iias never wanted, and never 
%rill watit, a John of Austria, a John De la Valette, a So* 
bieski, a Montecuculi, a Eugene, a Snwarrow, to repell thdr 
€rms, or turn the tide of war upon their own territory* 

With respect to the future we are safe : but (fever, in time! 
past the light of European civilization was saved from utte^ 
extinction, it was in 451, when ^tius and Theodoric defeated 
Attila at Clalons : in 732, when Charles Martel scattered the 
\[o%i of Saracens bistween Tours and Poitiers ; and again, 
when Henry the Fowler, in 9S4, and Otho the Great, in ^bS^ 
for ever broke the power of the Hungarians.* 

^< Had it not been for the voyage of Yasco de Gama, Ye* 
^ nice would soon have become the principal power in £u- 
<^ rope l^' When one considers the nnwarlike character of 
the Italians, which, since the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has made them a prey to the nations of the North and 
West ; that during a long antecedent period Italy had beea 
divided into a number of independent states, of various inter!. 
or constitutions, whose quarrels were dicided, when the wat 
of negotiation failed, by the parade nf merce na ry armieSi 

« Gibbon's 41181. vol. x, p^ 88— S5. p. 21S— 81& PinkerUm's Disi. on 
the Goths, p. 196. 
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whose mock battles were truly << sine cvde, sine sanguiney 
^^ sine dimicattone ;^* that the universal impotence preren ted 
any of these ^states from considerably disturbing the general 
balance; that no sooner had a Ring of France found himself 
at liberty to undertake such an expedition, than Charles 
yill,^ at the head of 30,000 men, marched through the* 
heart of the country, and quietly took possession of thr king- 
dom of Naples, having had the way opened before him by 
the mere terror of his arms ; that when a combination of 
nearly all the states of Italy, assisted by the Empefor Maz4 
Imilian and Ferdinand King of Aragon, attempted with an ar« 
my of 30,000 men to intercept his return, he cut his way 
through, and gained a signal victory with only 8000 men ; and 
that thenvhole of Italy, in the days of her greatest relativ« 
Importance, was thus at the mercy of France, as it were in 
her maiden enterprize ; it will be allowed that a prognostic 
cation, which assigns, but for the Portuguese discoveries, n 
preponderation of power to one oY the Italian states over alt 
the nations of Europe, is one of the wildest that ever waf 
thrown out. The question formerly put, applies here ; if 
the Venetians had had *^ihai within^^* them, which fitted 
them to take a distinguished station among the powers of 
Europe, why did they not, since they a^t'ed every thing tv 
their naval and commercial greatness, follow in the trade 
which Vasco De Gama had pointed out, and divide with the 
Portuguese, if they could not exclusively occupy, a com- 
merce on which the welfare and consequence of their state 
so intimately depended? But instead of contending for su- 
periority in the Persian Gulf, they soon Saw their own 
Adriatic ploughed by bolder prows than theirs. If the con- 
tinuance of this gainful commerce was to exalt Venice to 
such pre-eminence in the European system, it will be granted 
~thaty at the begtBoiog of the sixteenth century, before the 

• A. D. 1494. 
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Poriagttese had reaped the fall fruits of their dlscoTerieSy 
4nd while part of the Indian, and all the other branches of 
her trade, were prosecated with vigour, rendering her the 
most opulent state in Europe, she must hare attained to her 
maximum of relative power, and from its nature and extent at 
that time, as evinced by historieil facts, we may judge what 
would have been the consequence if De Gama's voyage had 
been postponed. The proposition of Voltaire implies that 
Hches are the sinews ofwar, but never was that maxim ip^rt 
signally refuted than at the period, and at the expence of 
the very state, to which he refers. Their great wealth, 
which ^^ was viewed with envy by the greatest Monarchs,*' 
and with fear by their Italian neighbours, occasioned the 
league of Combray,* which, with a. force much dispropor* 
tioned to its object, quickly stripped them of all their con-* 
tinental dependencies, and drove them within the walls of 
their capital. It did not require a series of wars, nor even 
a series of campaigns ; one campaign, one battle shattered 
their hollow greatness and exposed their real weakness. Yet, 
at this time, Voltaire tells us, Venice was as rich as all the 
confederated powers together, and on his principles should 
have.been able to meet their united strength on equal . terms : 
but all their carious arms, and gold, and. silver, and silks, 
and camblets, and looking-glasses, coald not save them from 
those who made a better use of iron. Why should their 
foreign mercenaries sacrifice themselves in defence of proper. 
ty,>iivileges, dignities, in which they nowise participated ? 
Sttch soldiers can be of no real service to a state, either for 
offensive, or defensive, operations, for this pl^^in reason, 
that if they were capable of preserving the independence of 
the state against all its enemies, they could no longer remain 
servants, but must become masters of the state; let their 
•employers '^ entrench themselves in parchment up to tho 

• League of Combray, A. D. 1509. De Gama*s Voyage, A. D. 1498. 
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<^ ieeth, the sword would find a passage to the vitals of their 
" constitation ;" not only the government, bat all public 
and private property would be at their disposal ; and they 
would then defend their ozon rights and acquisitions against 
all the world. But if Venice has ever been, from the ma- 
xims of her civil policy, and the character of her people, 
disqualified for having any other than an inefiicient army of 
mercenaries, it follows irresistibly that she has ever been 
completely disqualified for becoming a principal power of 
Europe, and that, in fact, she has only existed by the jeaU 
pus collisions of other powers. On this subject^ Dr. Ro- 
bertson is as reasonable, as he was not so in this specalatidn 
on Turkish Supremacy: ^' The Venetian nobles distruste^l 
** their own subjects, and were afraid of allowing them the 
*^ use of arms." '' The military force of the republic con- 
^* sisted entirely of foreign mercenaries. The command of 
** these vfas never entrusted to noble Venetians, lest they 
^^ should acquire such influence over the army as might en« 
^* danger the public liberty.*' *' A common wealth, vitU 
^' such civil and military constitutions, was not formed to 
^' make conquests. While its subjects were disarmed, and 
^^ its nobles excluded from military command, it earned on 
*' its warlike enterprizes with great disadvantage.^* [Is 
that all ?] ^^ This ought to have taught the Venetians to rest 
*' satisfied with making self^preservaiioii^ and the enjoyment 
*^ of domestic security, the objects of their policy. But re- 
*' publics are apt to be seduced by the spirit of ambition, as 
♦' well as Kings. When the Venetians so far forgot the in- 
\^ terior defects in their government as to aim at extensive 
<^ conquests, the fatal blow, which they received in the war 
*' excited by the league of Combroy, convinced them of thd 
S> imprudence and danger of making Tiolent efforts, in oppo- 
SS sttion to the genius and tendency of their constitution."* 



♦ Charles V. vol. i. p. 160—161. 
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Compiared with these defectss, the dUadvaatage of a dreams 
scrila^d territory, and even that of their coostitution, which 
presented incorporative unious with their con (]^aest», scarceljr 
deserve to be noticed. 

Page 374. He thinks that the Japanese, in abstaining front 
animal food, ^^ seem to act rather from a principle o{ terope-^ 
*^ ranee than of superstition.'^ 

Page 9i79. Surely nobody has carried the corporal and^ 
BAMital precocity of the inhabitants of tropical climates to 
such extent : he leaves no interval between childhood and 
manhood. ^^ Tn the Southern parts of India, they are mar. 
^^ riageable at seven or eight years of age : and such sort 
<< of marriages are very commbn. Those very children beget> 
^* others^ and enjoy their full proportion of reason at a tim& 
*' when ours scarce begins to dawn.^^ 

Pages 380—422 — 426. He assumes a singular license in 
sporting with Jthe testimony of travellers, admitting whatever 
suits, and rejecting whatever does not suit his hypotheses : 
In his closet at Ferney, he fashions out the most distant parta 
of the earth according to preconceived images in his own 
mind, instead of disposing his mind ad mundi imaginem reci* 
piendam, qualis invenitur. He will not believe that in Asia, 
the immediate, as well as ultimate, property of the soil is 
vested in the Prince, but determines that this is no more the 
case than in Europe under the feudal system: and yet 
Montesquieu condescended to believe it ; ^^ Les lois des In- 
^^ des, qui donnent les terres aux Princes, et otent aui par. 
^^ ticuUers Tesprit des proprietes augment les mauvais eflfets 
^' du climat, c*est 4 dire, la Paresse naturelle.'* (Esp. deslois.> 
This is one of the most curious, interesting, and important 
aubjects that can occupy our attention; and I cannot do bet- 
ter than at once refer the reader to Patton's principles of 
Asiatic Monarchies ; a work '' from which we have all learn- 
" ed our lessons, if we have learned any good ones ; and 
« from whosa materials those gentlemen who have least ac 
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•* knowledged it, have yet spoken as from a brief."* W« 
may, howerer, glance at the way in which he sets aside the 
authority of eye-witnesses. ^ Authors who have lived ia 
^' India^/^re/endf, that nobody is possessed of any [landed} 
*^ property ii^ the territories of the Great Mogul : which ia 
*^ still more against nature. Those very writers assure us^ 
^^ that they have traded with Indians, who were worth a 
<^ great many millions of livres. These two assertions seem 
*' to contradict one another." Surely men may have plenty 
of personal, without having any real, property. In most 
countries in Europe Jews are incapable of holding landed 
property, and yet in those very countries some of them are 
worth a great many millions of livres. '' We should have 
*' ever present to our minds, that the Northern Conqueror* 
*' extended the customs of fended tenures from Lombardy at 
" far as India." A monstrous assertion. Tamerlane first 
instituted Jagheers; they are fiefs binding the holder to serve 
in war with a body of troops, but on th« footing of the bene- 
ficia of Charlemagne, that is, personal and not hereditary ; 
and the Emperors took care that they bore na proportion to 
the Khaha or exchequer lands. Even if the whole country, 
therefore, instead of so trifling a fraction of it, had been di- 
vided into such allotments, it would not have amounted to 
an establishment of the fendal tenures. Who ever heard^ 
In India, of aids, reliefs, primer seisins, wardships, marriages, 
escheats, and fines for alienation; of fiee^hold, copy-hold, 
knights service, escuage, dower, assise, corruption of blood, 
&c. who ever heard of Indian vassals deliberating what aid, 
tcutages, subsidies, benevolences, they should gi?e to the 
King, making laws, and regulating the jurisdiction of courts 
of justice? of diets, cortes, parliaments, or states general? 
of Indian Knights serving forty days? of stealing Indiaa 



• There is a glaring want of acknowledgment in the Edin. Revi»w» 
Ko. XXX. Art. Voyage aux lodes, &c. 
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heiresses ? — in short, of any of the thousand peculiarities 
in laws and manners belonging to that system? *' We can- 
^^ not too often explode the shocking notion, that there are 
** countries where millions incessantly toil for one." — Whe- 
ther such notion be true, or false! 

t'age 397. He talks of the thirty vassals of the Emperor 
of Mexico, at the time of Cortez invasion. 

Page 422. '* Bernier is a philosopher; but he does not 
^^ employ his philosophy in acquiring a thorough know- 
'^ ledge of the government. He says, like the rest, that all 
^^ the lands belong to the Emperor. This has need of an 
*^ explanation. To give away lands, and to hare the pro^ 
*^ perty of them are two very different things. The Kings 
^^ of Europe, who give away all the Church livings, are not 
** the proprietors of those livings. The Emperor who has 
'^ a right to confer all the fiefs of Germany and Italy, when 
'^ they become vacant, does not receive the revenues of 
*^ those lands." He assumes that the Rings of Asia give 
aw0i/ the lands of their dominions, as a King of Europe give^ 
away Church livings : this supposition refutes itself, for it 
would be acting like King Lear, and giving away their king, 
doms : but if such a case were possible, as it plainly is not, 
t\\^t a-King of Asia could alienate th^ revenues of all the 
lafids of his kingdom, and still be King, still this would not 
assimilate the state of Asiatic tenures in land to that which 
prevails in Europe. A King of Europe does not give away 
any of the lands of his kingdom. The lands approprieted 
to Church livings do not belong to him ; they are* never 
given away in full property ; their rents are official salaries, 
and the King may have the nomination to these offices. 

'^ In India, says Bernier, there are none but great Lords 
'** and poor wretches. How is this to be reconciled with 
** the opulence of those merchants, who, as Tarernier says, 
'^ are worth so many millions of lirres ?'• There are a few 
lich merchants in Poland; nevertheless it may be truly 
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said that the Polish notion consists of great Lords and poor 
wretches. By ^' great Lords,'* Bernier means, the great 
officers Civil and Military of the Crown, and not a perma- 
nent body of men, who are great Lords independently of 
the Crown, for of these there are none; but his observation 
is liable to misconstruction : in India there are only very 
rich and very poor men ; the former, who bear no propor- 
tion to the latter, consist of those who hold lucrative offi« 
ces, and of a few bankers and merchants ; they can pre- 
tend to no superiority but the greater plenitude of their pur. 
ses, for with respect to. independence, authority, privileges, 
immunities, except what appertains to the offices they exe- 
cute, they are on a level with the multitude ; with res{.ect 
to these things, there is but one man^ the Prince AegQant| 
and all the rest are poor indeed. 

^^ Bernier did not imagine, that his words would be mis«- ' 
^^ construed so far, as to think, that all the Indians mani]:«, 
^' build, and toil for a Tartar." On the contrary, Ber- 
nier, having acquired a thorough and philosophical l^now- 
ledge of the government, and having shewn that the Indians 
do manure, build, &c. did not imagine that his testimony 
would be misconstrued into to the ver.y reverse of what it 
imported ; and that all his experience would be set aside, 
and explained away, in the manner we have seen. *' Be- 
^' sides, this Tartar is absolute over the subjects belonging 
^^ to his own domain ; but has very little authority over the 
*'* Viceroys, who are so powerful as to disobey him." 
Force and fvaud, not law^, being the instruments of govern* 
ment, it is very natural that a Viceroy should rebell, and 
in that case, it is most true that ^< this Tartar " will have 
^' very little authority over hira : " but what does this prove ? 
If the Viceroy c4n permanently withhold the rents of his vice* 
royalty, he becomes, ipso facto, King himself; and, as such| 
the lands and their rents belong to him : the original pro<* 
position^ therefore^ ag^iiast which Voltaire has been coni* 

F2 
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tendings remaias undisturbed ; — tliat in no caBe do the lands 
belong to the subjects of an Asiatic monorchy. 

Page 38S. '' Our Western nations have, through all these 
*^ discoveries, greatly excelled the orientals in genius and 
*' courage. We have made settlements in there cotnitry, 
** and sometimes against their will. We have learnt their 
** languages, and taught them some of our arts. Still rta" 
" ture hath given them one advantage oyer us, equai. to 
^^ Ai«Lou«s; it isy that they do not want us, but we want 
*< ihem.'' 1! 

Page 432 — 3. ^' The Christian merchants were enriched/by 
^^ this commerce ; (with Turkey) but ai tlie expence of Chris* 
*' tendom:' ! 

** The Christian nations trade with the Ottoman empire, 
'^ as with all the Continent of Asia. We go to these peo- 
*^ pie, who never come to us ; an evident proof of our wants • 
'** The sea-ports of the Levant are full of our merchants. 
^' All the trading nations of Christendom have consuls who 
^^ reside there. Most of them maintain Ambassadors in 
*^ ordinary at the Ottoman Port, while none are sent from 
** thence to reside with us. The Turks look upon these 
^^ perpetual embassies, as an homage which the necessities 
** of Christian states offer up to their power.'* [Has not 
Voltaire avowed the same opinion ?] '*They have often 
** treated those Ministers with such indignity, as would pro« 
^^ duce a quarrel among European Princes, who have al« 
** ways overlooked such treatment from the Ottoman em- 
** pire. William III, King of England, used to say, ^Aol 
^/ there is no honaur in regard to Turks. This is the ex- 
<* pression of a merchant, who wants to dispose of his goods, 
** but does not become a King, jealous of what we call glory .'• 
it appears to me that this expression would become the 
4no8t chivalrous King : it implies that the Turks are incapa- 
ble of conferring hofionr, or dishonour, on Eurofpeane. 
The refinements oi the ppint of honour apply exeiusivelj 
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to tlie transacfions of Europeans with one another^ as they 
cannot be observed where there is no comformity of opini- 
ons and prejudices between the parties : there mast also bo 
a certain degree of equality in point of rank ; a gentlemau 
4s not dishonoured by a blow from a roturier ; he may pu- 
nish the ag^esfior, but hie cannot have a quarrel with him ; 
he has sustained an Injury, but not an insult. In the same 
manuer, the Turks can inflict injuries by personal violence, 
but not ima^nary ;indlgnities, dependent on the Europeau 
standard of ^he point of honour. The envoy of a petty Ger- 
man Prince would not submit to any part of that treatment, • 
"from a European power -to which the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople submits, without the smallest sacrifice of his , 
dignity. The ceremonies of his reception are by no means 
agreeable; they are barbarous, and disgusting. When the 
Ambassador and his suite, mounted on horses furnished by 
the Sultan, arrive "before the outer gate of the seraglio, they 
must dismount and proceed forward; the outer and inner 
gates are then shut, and information is sent to the Divan, 
that an infidel Ambassador Is without, who wishes to throw 
'himself At thie feet of the Great Sultan. On the opening of 
the 'inner gate, a grotesque spectacle presents Itself; a great 
number t>f dishes are strewed on the ground, and at a signal 
given, a troep of Janozarles run in and carry them oflF in the 
nimblest manner. Being now permitted to cross an outer 
t;oart of the seraglio, they arrive at an anti-chamber of the 
Divftn, near the door of which ate displayed the presents 
brought by the Ambassador^ to do ^' homage" to the Turks: 
here the credentials are presented to the Vizir who sends them 
to the Sultan, to know his pleasure. Jn due time an order 
is received from the Sultan, amidst shouts of ^Uong live the 
^^ King of Kings," and various demonstrations of the most 
humble respect, to feed, wash, and clothe the infidels, and then 
adoftt them to his presence. They are now f§d ; Ihey musteat^ 
like mendicaat»^ grateful for the Turks bounty ; they must 
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dabble with their fingers in the dishes^ knd tear the meat in 
pieces, for want of knives and forks* After this part of the 
farce, a more tedious one usually takes place, which is, to see 
the Janozaries paid : a number of leathern purses are strewed 
on the ground^ supposed to contain the pay of one company ; 
upon receiving the word from the commanding officer, the 
men run forward, snatch up the purses, and carry them off 
to divide them in some other quarter ; this is repeated over 
and over, insomuch that it may continue several hours,* 
After this severe trial of patience, the following precautions 
are taken to prevent outrage in the sublime presence : the 
infidels are clothed in large pelisses, which confine the arms ; 
they are deprived of their swords ; only fourteen can be ad* 
mitted at one time; and a couple of hideous eunuchs take 
post on each side of each person, laying a band on each 
shoulder, both for the above purpose, and to signify when 
lie must bend before the King of losings. In this manner they 
are marched through the second court, and are ushered into 
the presence. The Sultan does not deign to look upon them ; 
and though conscious that the scimitar hangs suspended by 
a hair over his head, nothing must now discompose the sere-P* 
nity of his dignity. The speech of the Ambassador is trans« 
lated by the Dragoman of the Porte to the Yizir, and by hin^ 
to the Sultan ; the reply is spoken to the Vizir^ who passes 
it to the British Company's Dragoman, who translates it to 
the Ambassador. The audience.being finished, they are march, 
ed back in the same humiliating condition, like criminals. f 

Page 404. '^ After sailing along the coast for above 30Q 
^< leagues, they (Diego Dalmagro, and Francis Pizarro) get 
^^ intelligence, that, towards the equinoctial line, and under 
^^ the other tropic, there is an immense country, where gold 
^' and silver, and prescious stones, are- as ehet^ as dirt-; and 

* After witnessing this foolery some hours, Lord Elgin declared, that 
If it were not immediately concluded, he would return home. 
- f Mttcgiirg travels in Turkey, Italy, and Russia, in 1803, &c. 
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<^ that the conniry h governed by as despotic a King as 
*' Montezuma: for^ cdl the world over, despotism is the con^ 
•* ^sequence of riches.*' How could the King be enriched by 
the possession of minerals that were as cheap as dirt I but, 
leaving thts^ difficulty out of the question, there is no abso- 
lute connection between riches and despotism, or bcltweea 
riches and liberty : a poor, as well as a rich country may b6 
free, or they may be enslaved; but, cseteris paribus, the freest 
country will be the richest ; witness the present state of En* 
gland. Formerly, the Duch yielded only to the English, m 
liberty and riches. Fuerunt Troes. 

Page 405. ^^ And to judge of their magnifihence, it is siif» 
** Jicient to mention, that the King (of Peru) was carried^ 
<^ in his progress through the country, on a throne of gold^ 
*^ weighing 25,000 ducats, and that the litter of gold plato, 
^^ on which stood the throne, was supported by the princi- 
*' pal persons of the state." He forgets, that from the cheap* 
ness of the metal, this is such a description of magnificence, 
as it would be, to say that a King of Sweden was caMed 
about 1(1 a chair of fir, ornamented with iron studs. As to 
the circumstance of the King's being carried by the principal 
parsons of the state, it is by no means associated in my mind 
with ideas of magnificence. j ' 

Page 412. ^^ It is a very great problem, whether Europe hm 
** benefited by the discovery of America, There is no doubt 
*^ but the Spaniards at first drew immense riches from thence; 
*' but their country has been depopulated ;" [Its population 
has been encreasing, e?er since the discovery of America. It ia 
surprizing how the world has been deceived on this subject, 
till the late publication of the Questiones Criticas of Camp- 
many. The deception has probably been occasioned by mis- 
taking a relative political depression, for an absolute decline in 
wealth and population ; and this from the incurious, inactive 
character of the people, and the want of publicity with res- 
pect to statistical, and all other docttments.] ^< And this trea- 
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f^ Mire being shared at length among other nations, the air^ 
^^ cient equality i» again restored. The price of provisions 
*^ has every where increased : so that in reality nobody has 
" been a gainer." [Have gold and silver no intrinsic ya- 
Iwe? Is their exchangeable value merely conventional and 
fictitious ? On the contrary, the value of these metals is at' 
real, as that of iron, or silk, or corn ; and he is as much a gain. 
€r, who by his labour acquues a certain quantity of the for* 
mer, as he who by the same means acquires an equivalent por- 
tion of any of the latter^ The Spaniards^ therefore liot on« 
ly have been, but still continue to bey enriched by the pro-^ 
duce of their mines ; and if any nation be equally rich, as- 
some are much richer, that nation \m\^ not attained to this 
equality by receiving a gratuitous share of their treasure, 
but by cultivating other sources of wealth. Gold and silver 
are undoubtedly much cheaper than they would be if Aroe^^^ 
rica had not been discovered, and, though the advantage b^- 
trifling, every body is a gainer by the reduced value of the use- 
ful and ornamental articles of which they are the materials ;; 
but though their value, like. that of every thiiig else^ may be 
jbii^her or lower, the Spaniards eair sever cease to be gainers^ 
to the full amount of all that their annual importations majr 
be exchanged for: these have been, at the rate of about^ 
jg. 4,000,000 for* upward of three centuriesy but such is the^ 
demand for the precious metals, owing to the pregvess of io* 
dustry and population, and so great is the sxpence of work«.^ 
Ing the mines, that there has been little difference in their 
value during all that period. The rise in prices has not been 
so great as is commonly supposed, except in the period im- 
mediately succeeding the conquest South America ; and it is 
generally an effect of taxation, and various other causes, 
and not of a fall in the value of money. By saying that 
nobody has been a gainer, Voltaire supposes that gold and 

• Humboldt. Esaai Pol. wr la nouv. Ekpagne. 
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feilvWare of no reial value ; but in other places fie discover! 
the itiore common error of considering them the most valua- 
ble of all things. At page 392 he says, '* the gold knd silver 
** ihineS were of no use at first, biifrtb the Kings of Spain, 
*' and the merchants. ' Every bodj/ else isaas impoverished^ 
** &C.*' He then sheas' how other people became enriched 
by th^ treasures^ which Charles V. and Philip IF. dispensed 
among them (he does not say, for value received,) in tfie 
dnurseof theil* wars and travels. At vol. Hi. p. IQ9, he says 
** for ft is thii metal (gold, or silver) atone^ that constitutes 
*' power, since man has made it the universal representative.** 
(Page 338.) ^^England had hot all these advantages in the 
•' reign of Charles II. : she was tributarj; to the industry 
•* of France, who every year drewkhove 8,000,000 of liv res 
** from her J upon the balance of trade.'* Thus France re'- 
ceived a tribute from England,' bedause she recdived/hard 
money, and onfy gave in exchange wine, linen, glass, copper, 
pape^, lace, <&c. ! ] ** The question therefore is, whether col 
^ chtn^al^and the bark are of such cdnsiderable value, as to 
** compensate the loss of so' many thousands of men.*^ If 
this be put, not as a question of humanity, but of politics, it 
ihay be answered that the destruction of so many thousands 
of men is no loss at all. What is to compensate the loss of 
the multitudes of ihen,* whom war and disease are every day- 
carrying off?' But this C6tnt)endious vieVof the subject ex- 
cltides the most importstnt consideiratiori that belongs to it, 
-—the advantages of colonization. 'What can be k more 
grateful s\ibj«ct of conifemplation, than that vast tracts of 
ifpilderness have been reclaimed," and overspread with busy 
fkirins ;' that floutlsbtng cities exist where formerly wild beasts 
prowled for pfeyj or whre hunted by iHe savage ; that a neW 
ifation has beek created to efniilate 'whatever is excettent iri 
the most iroprdv-ed siate-ofUociety , to^^-a-mBmofabl^-^xample 
of the good effects of freedom embodied in. an**equitable go- 
iierumeat, to cultivate the r«^iM$«ir^s> <>f an immeiise coati- 
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pent^ and oiulUplj the objects that miaister to hamuli wanjta? 
JhonnparaUelled rapidity with which th^ North Aipertca^ 
Jtates grew to snch prosperity as to he able to trade with 
England to an extent eqQal to the aggrjsgate of that yi\^\<k 
ahe carried on with all the reat of the w.prld, was a. theme 
fit to be embellished by the first, of orators : but other na* 
lions haTO had lome share in Hit commerce with North and 
S«^th America; and it mast become a gjeat problem* whether 
commerce be a beoe&t* before it can be questioned vhethei: 
JEorope has bepefiied by the disqof ery of America* But th« 
•d?;in)ta^e9 that flow from the original plantation, and gradaai 
progress, of colonies, are not inferior to those derirable fxoni 
them when in a state of maturity. They excite apd rewar^l 
A spirit of enterprise in the inhabitants of the mother coun« 
try; and whil« they afford a salutary ootlat for the excess 
of its population, they oltimiLteiy increase it by opening new 
markets for the productions of its industry. It is » ell Kuowii 
that aji excessive population generatca private vice and mi* 
sery : and also^ that when other causes concur it glvepi ad« 
4itional violence to popular commotions* How often wena 
the patriciaos of Rome obliged to feed the plebeians, when, 
exasperated by a dearth of corn, instead of ^^strihing al 
^^ heaven W'ith their st«f es, they lifted them agaUist the Ro* 
*^ man state ?"^ At the breahiog oiit of the Freuch revolu^ 
tion, a degree oi scarcity, which would Ksff b«fen little f«J| 
in England) produced in Frapc^e, owing to th^ state of its 
populatiop, such distress, alarm, and irritation, aggravated 
by the pernicious remedies o'f Necker^ as contributed consi^ 
der^bly to help forward that tremendous <:onTQ|sian.t The 
whole kingdom «a;i after w^^rds Ux^ to enable the go? ernment 
to supply the Parliiapf with bread at tff the pri<?e for 

which it sold in the proriivM ; apd though thcjy st|ll demand* 

■ ^« Sluikespeim. 

t. g^ Xi>«i>^ ipur in Ftanoa. 
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«1 fioth bread ftadblood, time can be little dboftitllai if th#^ 
bad had less of the former, they most bare had ttiore of tlk& 
latter. When, in the year 1358, France was detfolMed with 
more atrodOQS crnelties than can be parallelled io the history 
of any other nation, Hnrae says ^* the wild state of naitord 
^* seemed to be renewed : every man was thrown loose and 
^ indepe ndent of his fetiows; and the pcpalbiMlM^r df tbe 
** conn try, deriTed from the precedini^ police of cfivil'soiCieL 
** ijy served only to increase the horror and oobfiision of 
^^ the scene.*' The tendency of ^bpnlatlon to outran thtf 
ineans of subsistence, and the inconveniences atteifdiag it 
^ ere not unobserved by Lord Bacon : in his conside'ratioal 
on the plantation of ii^Und,. he says that a long peaof 
** must in the end produce a sarebarge or overflow of the 
** people more than the territory can «vell maintain ; wfaich^ 
^ many times, insinuating a general neeessity and want of 
^< means into all estates, doth turn external peace into in« 
^ ternal irouble» and sedUiom. Now what an exceileirt 
*< diversion of this inconvenience is ministered, l)y -God'a 
** providence, to yonr Mejesty in this plantation of iretahdi^ 
^* wherein so many families may receive snstentaitioa of for^ 
*< tunes, and the discharge of them also out of England and 
^* Scotland may prevent many seeds of futuve pertnrbatimis.^' 
^^ So shall your Majesty have a double cwumodity, in thi 
^' avoidance of people here, and in malting use of theni 
^ there." If it w^re desireable to ekpai what might possi^t 
My be the seeds of fntitre ihischiefy a fortiori it must faavtf 
been so to get rid of ^o mischief itself^ wlienits noxi^ 
cms and eoiitagioas qualities htve been fully useertained s i£ 
wbat might eventually bav« turned into heresy and schisoi 
Should be allowed to flow off, surely heretics and schisiUifw 
tics sbotrld not b^ protented from expatriating <Si!^qiseiTeaA 
It seems, therefore, inconsistent in the nobjl^. mithor. tiy 
say, in his advice to Villiers, that ^* no known heiretif 
** or schisinatie should be suffered to go .into those couu, 

G2 
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<' tri^|;.pr,filtfaoj da creep ia thj^rc^ not ^Q be Jia^haur^, 
^f ed or coqtiqued: else, the p Ucq. mrpuld r^/peire tbeai 
^' uaaght^. aad jetara tbem into Eoglajid i^poqi all occasionSf 
*^ wc^se." Tbe propriety of this recommendatioa re&ts upoa 
the probability of their returning into the mother country ; 
but. I find fiothiug to tupport sucJ) a suppofjitlon. , The same 
Buotires that $ar<riedr thfoi ahivaad, would, continue theni 
jthe^e: if ^naversiontothe-fiyii and ecclesia$ticfil institutionft 
tpl their couatey^ iadluqed tbem to seek settlements where 
th^y mighjt establish both these upon, their own jp^inciples; 
where they might exclude from their community as heretics 
^kose from whom they had seceded ; where they might en- 
joy ivotjoaly t.freedom^ but power^, it 1^ not probable that 
th^ iwottld think.of e:(cl]tanging such a ^itu^tion,, for a eoun*> 
try where they must ba despised,, qrperjie^ted* '£hus^ ia 
the succeeding reign, the puritans were eager to, emigrate ta 
America, and those who succeeded in their purpose remain* 
ed there, their zeal enabling them tQjs^rug;gle against the 
greatest physical dif&culties ; but.it \y;as oifie of the fatuitieg 
in Charles L's^coaduct, that, instead pf/Tavou^ng their eg.ress, 
he forcibly retrained it, and actuajiiy; threw, b^ack. into, Jtha 
commonwealthtthosevery persQnswiixi were soqn the .moat 
powerful of his opponents, .an4 perhaps .the masters of his 
fate; Pym, Hanpden, Ha^elrig, and Cromw^l. This po* 
licy was dictated by a blind wish to thwart, their inclinations ; 
ibr^ before the spirit of emjgratioo had seised' tMro^ Laws had 
beev passed: to compel .them to. abjure,, the kingdom*, and 
thottgh this species of' oppreMien .bfB ynof,^ severe^ it.is ;i.1sq 
more reasonable than the other. If, (before the relocation 
of the edict of Nantz, Louis XI V< had found a similai^ spirit 
of emigration prevalent among the protestaqts, it is not to 
be doubted that he would have cou^ri^tuUted. himself upon 
k, and forw^arded it by every means, as being a mode of ef«- 
fecting bis owd purpose greatly preferable to that which he 
adopted of dragoouing them out of their country. lyvouii 
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iaok a Tiol^nt ..pr'ecaiitidn lig^aiBst a jremote and cootiag/ent 
dbmiper^ by remixvia;!^ tbe coiabiujtible matter^ Char6)& pre. 
Tieotedia pt^sent danger froia passing SiW^y,^ heaped fuel x>» 
the fire that. tia^d. had brokeu 0Mt| aad 4id aot allow; i(^ to 
take a directioii wheri^ it flight safely; spend its fury. LouU 
expetled a multitude of the most peaceable, industrious, and 
enlightened of hU subjects, and compelled . th^m to enrich 
bis eueinies with thei^a^t8, their industry, and.their l^nown 
ledge: Gh;^i'ie8 pbstjiiuct.ed the. departure .<^f, those whom h^ 
poAsidei^od^ most |di|ii^|re,ct9d, seditious, :an<l inflammatory i 
though they wish^ to ^^stablish themselves in his own con 
louies, and to form what was afterwards Sii|id to be the bright* 
0st jewel of the British. Crojwn. ... ^ .... . , 
The use of .coloiiies in purgju^f^ the »tf^t^ frj)?). restless and 
dissatis&ed spirits iaJtimes^ofigtecaal agitation, ha/^ b^^eu hcU 
displayed by M. TaUeyraud, in a,4i^co^ursQpn colpnies, pub« 
lished iu the transactions of the ISiational.Instijt^te, ai^d ill.us* 
trated by a reference to the circamstapces under which I\^urth 
America received the bulk of its first settlors ^j^nd. it was 
this consideration, together with the wish to acquire som^ 
territory ht for the cultivation of svigar, coffee, &c. that^iu- 
duced the French government to sen4 an expedition to ]%ypt 
in 1798 : but the want of maritime power leaves all their co- 
lonial projects and possessions at the mercy of England : a 
country occupied by the warlike JSJamalukes, suj)ject to in- 
cursions from the Turks, and to the decisive visits of the 
Knolisb, seemed mpre.o^lculated to give emplpy me^t to their 
^seful armies, tjian to their useless intriguers 5 being ahe^idy 
^tocked mi\k inhabitants^ there ^as little elbow-room for the 
new oomers; while the 4isagrj&eabl^ess and unwholesome 
ness of the plimate were not the least of those inconvenience 
which rendered the enterpris^e fruitless and impracticably. . 
-,. Pa^e 417. <* Up^n the whole,, the spirit of order and pio^ 
^ deratiflil#-jalaXJB-ioi:..tJie sciffnccsp_i)\^ cultivation of the 
^^ several arts useful toJIfOy and,a4}fiodigious number of in- 
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^ -reiytlMis to fad|}ttft(» «li» aeqnfrement of thoM hrto, dbn^ 
^< Mkiited ^e Ghlnvse ^iftdom. it It thi» tbftt poUsb«d tto 
*< Tartar conqoerore^ kiid iocorpoTated the» whk tiio net!* 
*^ oil. This 18 aia advantage the Ghreeki baveaoC b«eD aU# 
^ to -acqaire ov«r fho Turk*.'* Without on^niriBg wfcothef 
the poKsh of th« CHhioso Tartata be superior to that of tho 
Turks^ H ftpp^rs that if the Gteeks oould not presevre their 
country from Mfbj^tf on utidter the latter, the expeetatioii of 
polishtu^ ih^ffk w^ desperate indeed, if thebr aneestors had 
lost the battlOB of Marathoti^ SalAiuii^ and Plattete, ^ek ooii* 
querors would stHl hate o^atnitted Persiaus. But the Ttirkl 
** are free,*^ (p. 1 10) ^and that is better than beibg polished $ 
that alone outweighs all the advantages of dtlUsation, ae^ 
eordhig to ottr author^s doclftlne at page M : ^^ Ail Tartary, 
** except that called Chinese, contains no more than wretdied 
*^ hordes or clans, who would be oitremeljr fortunate in be. 
*^ log conquered in their turn, zoere it noi far frtfetid>le to 
^^ be free than cMlized.^* A wild Tartar is free ; a French* 
man Is not : the consequence is obvious ; unless not to bo 
conquered deserve the name of freedom.^ 

Page 4S0. He thinks the Mamalukes are not slates : ho 
thinks It Is only a ** figuratire manner of speaking,^ nnd ** A 
^^ denomination that attached them moro nearly to the per* 
<< son of the sorereign.'* — The fact of their being purchased 
as slares, I believe was never doubted bofore : Volney sayi 
they cost 100 Louis a head. 

Page 418. «<The chief of these abuses, (in the Chinese 
<^ Government) not remedied M latefg^ wiis the custom of 
** exposing their children, in hopes they would be taken care 
*** of by the opulent. Thus a great number of subjects were 
*< lost !*'->-<< The TaiEtar conquerors might hare furnifehed 
** subsistence to those deserted children, and raised colonies 
^^ of them to people the wilds of Tartary. But they n^ver 

'■■• — - — I. -in.'-' - ^- — --" -^^ ^ — — "^^^ • — " — ""-^ 

« Written ill iBl9. 
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^^: more In n^d of « reparation of t^e b.amap^ 8|>eci«9) w<^ 
«t hare not yjet applied a rtjm«dy tp tfw evil thoui^b U dtrf t^ 
^^ f«or« m$Qk^. There was not a foiin<M>n^ h<>$pUal m Lon- 
•* d.oi| till wItKin, these fi^ vears, /^ rfq^ir€$ a !><*?/ nta^i^. 
** ogti4 iff l?EiiFEc.T Human N4Turb..'* R^sod ap4 e^peii"^ 
^ni^ haTO. shewQ that fouqdling hospiUlsare pernicious ii|, 
situations, and not one of those steps towards the perfection. 
of han)ao nat^roj^ which it reqotres a ^a^t niai||r ag^s to bring 
aboat. How many of these houses would it be necessary to 
kuild and to endow in China, for the reception of tlie oiulti- 
tildes of children that continue to be ei^posed*^ and from 
what resources eoald the Government maintain them ? The 
revenue consisting of the rents of all the land of the empire, 
and of certain fixed customs, bo new taxes can be imposed ; \ 
Dor could they be levied upon those very parents whose' 
wretched poverty, coupled with the want of criminality at. 
tending it^ had ferce<f them to expose those very children for 
whom their cofitribations were demanded. If they could not 
f^d them at home, much less could (hey do it when attended 
with the expences and malversations of an imperial establish- 
ment. 

Page 4^1. **Thls conqueror '( A kber) did more eood in 
** India than Alexander had had time to' ido. His publiq 
**■ works were prbdiginus : among others^ we still adnjire the . 
«* great road, bordered with trees, 1 50 leagues in length from, 
** Aj^raas far as Lahore; a magnificent monument of t'his 
** conqueror, which was further <Mnbellished hy his son Ju- 
*• faangeer.^* Akber was by far the best priuQe that ever 
reigned In Hlndoostan ; and this road wok a monument of his 
wisdom and beuevoieu'ce. A border of trees will add much 
te the beauty of a road, but even with that addition, can.' 
anoh a work be caUed mag;iiific<'nt, and prodigious ? The ^ 
appearance and reality of great expence are necessary ;ngre. ' 
dl^nts in Che magnificent; but roads are uuiverbdlly cons.truct- 
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ed at the puMic expence, By trifling* ahd ifriperc«ptible cbri- 
tributions;" they are one of the greatest, anA^ tfertUioly \he 
cheapest of all conveniences; (unless when made ftibrOiigh 
uninhabited tracts of irountry ;) so that while the watit of 
tliem is a proof b'f great* poverty an'H mrss:overnment*, tne ft^av- 
i"bg them Will scarcely arhoant to magnificence'; ttnd" the al- 
nibst totklabsence of art or science in their cd'nStfiicllorf 
excludes them from any claim to be classed with 'the* prbdi- 
glotis. They d6 not display the powers of intellect ;' and y«t,* 

*' Mind, mine! alon<>, hear \»(itnes8 Earth and HeavienI .. 
*'" iTie living fountains m itself contains 
** Of beaut eoilfe an (1 sublime.^ '' ' ' m> *• - - 

T . ■ ■ ' ' ' - •• ' . i .-.;,.- .. , , 

The power of the Deity is equally displayed in all his vrorks ; 
as much in the production of a ro5e, as in that of a human 
being, or in the rerolution of the solar system; bijt tl^i? su- 
peraddition of vastpess will iinpress a mpre aWeful «ense of 
his ineffable grea^tness. ln.the.v?o,rk;s pf ipaq^ vastness is out 
of the question ; tjie greatest of thefp pannotjUe xjompared .with^ 
those of nature ; and he evinces his ppwer,, not pnjj' unequal-, 
ly, but more in the least than in the most con^icjjex^ble fQf.,hi* 
works; more for instance, in the Prtnctpia of Newton, Qrin 
the Allegro and. JPenseroso of , Milton, 4han in the*prpadest 
monuments that ey.er were made cVfithhftn^s; ^n the.cop^trucr* 
tion of a watch, or of a steam en^ine^ iBtpre tjian in the buiidr. 
ing of the walls of Babylon, or, of the. gr.eat wall of Chinar. 
Nev^theless such extensive worjks. ai^e highly creditable to a, 
nation 4 they are among the mo^t conspicv^oufi marks of high 
civilization; and will be found to be in, proportion to the^ 
abundance of the surer tje^^ts of^,so.iQt|iJ imprQvefnent. As tha , 
two jfirfiHt nations of antiquity, were unrivalle^ in the elegance, 
and n»agniticenc6 of their vyorjts.pf wt,; ^0 tp modern tin^s^) 
those nations who have been most ennkie^t Jn . letters and^ 
arm«, have also excelled irijWhateyeivreudW'^ife.i^oiijfqr.table,. 
and splendid. Some writers have censured the liiderality 
with which Louis XIV. forwarded this branch of civil admi^* 
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taistration : -ao anonymous writer in a respectable Journal* 
says ; " The nation itself, by identifying its glory with that 
*' of its monarchy fostered ihe^ delusion ; and thus he felt no 
** check in following his most ruinous propensities,'^ Now, 
as the different works at Trianon, Marli^ Versailles, and 
Paris, the canal of Languedoc the highways, and the fortified 
towns and harbours, though they were ordered, or approv- 
ed. of upon the suggestion of counsellors, by Louis, were 
defraid froni the resources of French industry ; were plan. 
Bed and executed by means of French genius and skill ; and 
still exist for the benefit of Frenchmen, and many of 
them to the admiration of foreigners ; the nation had a right 
to consider that its glory was identified with that of its mo- 
narch, or rather,, ^th a the was indebted to them for the great* 
er part of his glory ; for, if he had been King of Spain, and 
sot x)f^F ranee, the history of his reign would have been com- 
posed of very different materials. But whether the sentiments 
of some people: accord with those of the French or not, as 
far as their own satisfaction was concerned their conscious- 
ness of their national glory could be no ^' delusion;" they 
could not be mistaken with respect to the reality of their. 
0wn sensations. Neither was it a ruinous propensity that 
fortified the kingdom in such a manner as to save it from 
being ruined by the Duke of Marlborough ; nor that fixed 
and accumulated labour, that might have been employed in 
procuring transitory and consumable superfluities, in impe- 
rishable objects of utility and magnificence. No ; this was 
wise and magnanimous; a lesson to all other governments; 
an example that never can be sufficiently emulated. Tha 
beir of a great estate will not blame the propensities of his 
ancestors, who moderated their expenditure in equipage^ dress^ 
and ostentatious hospitality, and were thereby enabled to 
leave him a princely mansion, delightful pleasure grounds^ 

* Atheneum, Vol. II. p. 5Q0. 
H 
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rich services of pi ate, elegant furniture, a gallery of paintfngfl, 
and an ample library. The English hare received an iuconi« 
parable inheritance from their ancestors, and will transmit it 
improved to their posterity ; but among them the most consi- 
derable public works are carried on by combinations of lo. 
cal interests, under powers granted by private acts of parlia^ 
ment, and undoubtedly much more will be effected in this 
way, and more judiciously, than when every thing !s left to 
the government; but there are cases when such interposition 
is necessary, and the averseness of the House of Commons to 
originate such measures, and the backwardness of their con* 
stituents to petition them to that effect, appear unaccount- 
able when it is considered how much might be done with 
the mere difference between a war and a peace establishment 
for one year* 

Roads require continual raparation, and the laws of Eng* 
land have never wanted a power to enforce that, through 
every corner of the kingdom. Not to speak of late improve-' 
ments by various statutes, so far back as the times of the 
Saxons, every man^s estate was subject to the trinoda necessi^ 
ias ; expeditio contra hosiem^ afcium construction et ponHunv 
reparatio; in the last of which the keeping of roads m re- 
pair was included, as in the Roman law, ad instructiones re- 
parationesque itinerum et pontium, nullum genus homtnum 
nulliusque dignitatis ac venerationis meritis, cessare oportet.^ 
The country is intersected in every direction, to the extent 
of several thousand miles, with the best roads in the world, 
being/like gravel walks ; whereas the best roads in France 
are paved. Voltaire tells us that on whichever side you leavo 
PariSj you travel on a spacious road, bordered with trees for 
• §0 or 60 leagues : he does not say that this was prodigious, 
and yet three of these roads were equal in extent to that of 
Akben But in Hindoostan there was no permanent court of 

« BUckstonc, Com. Vol. I. S57. ^ 
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jnstiee te record the rescripts of any of the Emperors con* 
^erning the high ways, moch less to enforce their observance | 
Iin4 the contiaual recarrence of ci?il wars, rebellions, and 
anarchy soon blotted out what had been effected during an 
Int^rTal of peace and order. The bridges upon this great road, 
|f 1 may judge from the specimens I have seen, were of a 
Tery defective constructio^n. The arches I believe, are never 
more than ^4 feet in the span, and are semi-circular; that 
ffi, they are never segments of a larger circle than one whose 
4ii^nieter is equal ia the extent of the span ; and the thick- 
jHqsS of the pier exceeds half the extent of the span. And 
ijFhereas rain-fed torrents with shallow beds require to b^ 
^ref^lly embanked on one or bpth sides, from want of this 
s^ttention, the stream has, in some places, been; allowed to 
^es.ejrt the bridge ^hich was originally thrown over it, fair« 
\y to torn its ftank, and letfve it high and dry like a strands 
fA s.hlp at low water; and passengers ford, or are ferried 
9ver, within a hundred yards of the circumvented bridge. 
Filliptical arches, as at Black Frii^rs '.bridge, are generally 
considered to be handsomer than circular : the span of the 
eentejif arqh of that bridge is 100 feet, and the thickness of 
the piers 17. 

A, still larger ardi, is that of the celebrated bridge on tha 
river Taaff in Wales, called Pont y tu Pridd, and by the Eng* 
lish New Bridge. It is the segment of a circle whose chord 
act the surface of the water is 147 feet : but its lightness and 
beanty are not less extraordinary ; being perforated breadth^ 
wise by several circular openings^ whose diameters decrease 
as they are nearer to the key stone. It was built by William 
Edward, then a common mason, who died in 1789: andi it 
does not less deserve to be called sans pareil than that between . 
Calais and Ardres, which is built where two canals intersect 
each other at right angles. A cast-iron bridge over the 
Thames in place of the present London bridge will pre« 
tent th^ fttiU more prodigious- sight of a river 300 yards 

H3 
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Iq breadth being embraced by a srngle arch. I will ten^ 
ture to say that there is no sufficient reason for the exe^ 
cution of this grand work being deferred: it« practfcabilHy 
has been demonstrated by the ablest mathematicians and'ienr« 
gineers in Britain : and thongh the magnitude of the expenc6 
'tvouid in some other countries be an insuperable bar, yet there 
it would not only be trifling, but absolutely imperceptible^ 
for it might be defrayed, as was done for St. Paul's cathedra,! 
In much poorer times, by a slight temporary tax upon some 
articles of the customs or excise: An eflfbrt ofart^ directed 
by science, equally wonderful and admirable is the roof of 
the halle aiibled, or corn market, at Paris. The span of the 
irch of the bridge orcrthe Allier, near the city of Brioude in. 
Avergne, is 195 feet. In Mr. Coxe^ travels mto Russia, we 
^re told that ^^a Russian peasant has projected the subHme 
** plan of throwing a wooden bridge of a single^arch across the 
•* river, (Neva) which in its narrowest part 4s 980 feet in 
*< breadth. The artist has executed a model 98 feet in lengthy 
*^ which I examined with great attention, as he explained its 
•' proportion and mechanism. The bridge is upon the same 
^ principle with that of SchafF-hausen," &c. &c. Major 
By, R. E. has laid before the Board of Ordnance models of 
a bridge on new principles on which an arch of 1000 feet 
span, rising 100 feet above the level of the water, can be 
erected in a few months for ^ 50,000. 

Compared with any of these structures, the pyramids of 
Egypt, a theme of wonder and thoughtless praise to all ages, 
are but monuments of imbecility and folly. Nay, without 
subjecting them to such comparison, and considering only 
their form and use, what is there to excite our wonder, but 
that the earth should be loaded with such heaps of stones to 
receive the dust of nameless kings ? Their plan and object 
are equally contemptible: no ennobling ideas are associated 
with the latter; and there is nothing in the former beyond 
the capacity of the lowest workman employed in their con« 
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liniction, for it was only laying a shorter course of stones 
over a longer, so that they could not tumble for want of per* 
4}eiidicalarity,- and in this way they might go oa as lostg as 
^tooes and qqiods lasted. Thus did they 

-— — ** Toil vast r&brics to produce 

^* Alike devoid of ^le^ance or use; 

*} Enormou^ piles where labour, wealth, and waste^ 

** Strove to supply the want of sense and taste ; 

•* Where barbarous strength perpetuated shame, 

** And sumptuous folly damnM to endless fame,*'» 

TOLUME THIRD. 

Page 67. " The States General were held at Orleans, and 
f ^ afterwards at Blois ; states eyer memorable by the separa« 
5^ tion they made between the sword and the long robe." 
f ^ The States of Orleans being convinced that the nobility 
\^ could hardly confine thisi^seUes to study the laws, deprived 
^^ them of the administration of justice, ^nd settled it entirely^ 
^> on their deputies of the long ro|>e; so that th&y \f\\Oyhy 
^^ their institution, had been always judges, ceased to hare 
^i that jurisdiction. 

^^ The celebrated chancellor de l?Hopital had the principal 
\^, share In this revolution*^ It was made at a time when th« 
f^ kingdom was weakest, an0 it has since contributed to the 
^S strength of the sovereign, ^y dividing two professions, > 
\^ which in conjunction might have balanced the power of the; 
^\ ministry. It has been since thought, that the nobility 
<« were not able to preserve the deposit of the laws. They. 
*f who were of this opinion did not reflect, that in England 
^\ the upper ho u«e, consisting properly of the nobilitjr of the. 
^^ kingdom, is a court of judicature that. enacts laws, and. 
'< administers justice. When we observe such revolutions} 
^^ in the constitution of a country, and find that our neigh-*,. 
'^ bonrs have not undergone the like change under the ^ame . 



• The Progress of Civil Society, by R. P. Knight. 
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** drcurhfttfttidftl, U ki etiidelit tbtit ihfAf g6ii|iift And liUtiRi4(|| 
** tticist differ greatly froitl ourft-'* 

Vft bavi^Ket^ « ridiciiloiis comment on aiiLtJii^ginary rai^OH 
luiion that escaped the penetrating researckes el Mabljf* 
That union of ciytl and milltaicy fuoctiooa Ivhieh obtained 
among the Greeks and Rdntans^ has never been eil;,etf)pUfied 
in modern tim^s. The French parliaments were composed 
of nobiittj and lawyers ; but there, as in the British Hoase^ 
of Lords, the decision on questlpmr^ of ij^w^ we may pMsmne,^ 
was left entirely to the latter. 

Page 180. ^^ Rodolph succeeded his father MaxUnillanj^ 
^ and surpassed htm in the weakness of his admibi&tratUn* 
^ He was Emperor, and K^ing of Bphemia aitd H vngary at thA. 
^^ same time; yet h^ehadno sort of iitftiiei^d# ^ifh6if Id Bd* 
^ h0ttia, Hungary, oc Q^ifmany; mnch les»iif Italy .- A<v* 
^ da^^9 reign seems to provd^ thai ihefe is no m»^k ihiHg di 
«« ttitmeralruyinpoiakt:. 

<^ fhis prtncSB waa reckdited far mcr^ifleafy^fo of gbfArii-, 
^ ing thait Henry IIL King of f fanc^.- JtH the ediidiret di 
^^ the latter cost him his life, and was reif near b^ng fh0, 
" ruin of the kingdom ; whtte tbei biihaviour of th* fonder, 
^* though a great deal more weak, occasioned.^ dMu^baficd. 
^^ in Germany.'* The feign of Rodolph II. ^b% m\ of dfis. 
tarbanceand civil war : Ms weakness do^ him hf9 cro^i/is an^ 
bis life, fdr he died of chagria and dejection.^ Every thtngf 
is followed by its natutttl consequfeiice ; and yet this very^ 
reign shows that ^< there is no general rale in politick I" 

Pagd'421. «Ab length, Ffltr/ii*, Cromwel, the indepefld- ' 
<* ttkiSry and the presbi/terimsj thought the king's deatb 
<^ neceftsary for theh* pUffjo^ie 6t eAablishing a i^epnblic.'^: 
Ftfirfat did ev«ry thing te hitf power to pretient' the murdef 
of th^ Kittg. And after the ejthibitidn of Colonel Pi^de'a* 
-p^fge^ the Presbyterians were* g«Hiltlesa of W'hatevar ortme# 
were comiBitted. 

* Cox«'t AusUia, Vol. i. p. 728. 
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Pagens. Cromwel <^ svyimQiiedl {wrliaiiieiitt fMchm^re 
^h entirely ai hi9 disposai, and h« dissolved them whenefer ha 
*< pleased. He discovered every plot that was made against 
*^ him, and prevented insurrections. Ne peer ever ioi in an^t 
<^ of his parliamente. He had the address to engage one of 
<< those parliaments to offer him the title of King, thai he 
«^ might hme the oppertunH^ of refuting it^ and be able t* 
*• preserve his real power." 1. CromwePs parliaments wer« 
•e thoroughly refractory and unmanageable that he was com- 
pelled te dissolve them. Notwithstanding the eompliment' 
Tacitus pays to Nerva, liberty and despotism are stterly Ir- 
reconcilable. 4. Some peers of Gromw^l^ creation did sit ia 
the lower house, and two of his daughtevs were married to 
peers j vis. Lord Rich, grandson of the Saf4 of Rarwleh^and 
Viscount Fauconberg. 3. Cromwel desired nothing so ardwt- 
iy as to substitute a kingly crown for his laurel ehaplet. 

Page 324. Of China be says .-— "iM<wi*/«rf eonnai 

*^ possibly form a better gevemment* * ■■ ^Mt is knpos«* 
*^ sible the Emperor should exercise any arbitrary pewer'» 
««i — i — ! — ^^and if the sovereign sometimes ohuteth his p&mer 
*^ against the few who vetUure to eome nemr him^ he cannot 
<> abuse It against the multitude, who know him not, and 
M who live uadev ^e protection of the laws."— — — * the 
^ Chinese bave pecfected no polite art opseienoe, except mom 
^ ruUi^^t^ b»* th^r enjoyments were pvoportloaedf te their 
^ ka^vdedge) In short they were happy as fhr as* human 
^ nature i* capable of batffplaess.^ ^ *^ Why, this is 

VOLUME FOURTH. 

Page. — " Another almo&t insuperable obstaale [to the pre^ 
*' pagat^ipn of Christianity in l^cjis^j is the itrvGtur^ of q^r 
<^ organs^ which occasioqs sq very bad a prouuo^lation (vf 
^^ the Asiatic languages; but the greatest is^ the differenQQ 
*^ of opinion ^iQon^ the several missionasi^s^." '^ Ea.ch. ^t- 
'^ ting up against all to promote the truth, and charging 
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<< others with liesj these limple^qutet people are sarpnsed td 
^'^ see men coming froni th6^veslem feaLtreroities of the6arth^' 
**. to teur each other to pictes oh the banks of the Ganges." 
See how his anti^chrisfian zeal outstrips his discretion. Hd 
adduces a circumstance to account for the non^e^tablishment 
of Christianity, which presupposes its establishment. The 
QAtifes of India, it is evident, would not listen a moment to 
polemical subjects unless they understood them, and took an 
interest in them. Controversy faiust ever prevail in propor^' 
tion to the abundance of religious knowledge and zeal. 

Page 95. ^' So that, to imagine Edward ever intended td 
*^ hang siK creditable persons, [burgesses of Calais] for their 
^^ courage in defence of their country, is doing him great. 
<^ injustice." Notwithstanding Hume's scepticism on this, 
subject, there is not the smallest reason to question Frois<« 
sart's accuracy in imputing to Edward a determination to put 
the burgesses to death. Such a proceeding would not have 
been repugnant to the law of nations of those days, or even 
for a considerable period later. See Ward's Enquiry, I. 244 
— 3^0. After Edward's naval victory in 1 340, he hanged the 
French Admiral Bahuchet at the niain^mast of his ship. St. . 
Foijtj V. 92. " The day after the battle of Creci," says Hume^ 
the English '^erected on the eminences some French 8tand<» 
*' ards which had been taken in battle; and all who were 
^^ allured by this false signal were put to the sword, and ne 
V quarter given them." In 1418 Henry V. made it an ar- 
ticle in the capitulation of Rouen, that three burgesses should 
be delivered to him to be dealt with as he thought proper. 
Two of them ransomed their lives, and one was beheaded. 
St. Foix, V. 191 — 4. The same Henry sent a message to the 
Governor of Montereau, threatening to put to death eighteen 
gentlemen whom he had taken prisoners, if the Governor 
did not surrender; and upon the Governor's refusal he car* 
tied his threat into execution. — Ibid, 
Page 108. ^'It is very remarkable that Mahomet II. em« 
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^* t)i6ydj[ «ti tWs eiitfcfpriife, ii Wbrld of chrhtfati renegrf. 
« does." " Ney.er have Mahoifcetiifas bditi kni^t^n to forsake 
<^ their ^illigidn, i(iid &ery6 in christian lirkies. What cati be 
<< the c^tis^ of stlcli a Biffibr^n'^e ? Is M thai a religion ^hich 
** fcotfts its profes^br^ kp^'rt of {Hetnsdltes, by a Tcry paitifuL 
^^ operatioh,' ilridiss^aled^iththeif ofliAbtOdd, ddes thereby- 
^< becbmcf dearer to th^in ? Is It be/s&nsi <he cbii^iierors of 
<^ A^ift ^c^iffr^d greater respedt thdti the Eutdp^an poten. 
^^ tates? Or is Vi. that in those tidtes of t^norlieiee, God was 
^ thought to favo^ th^ ilrms 6i the Mii^sillriieii more than 
^^ thbse of the christians, ikd. tKen'ce they cefieldded the 
^« yfctorio^s catts6 to be th^ bist?'' idr. Volfaire se^ms 
fl^rtfninfed to search ^^ iropJ^tble |>lac^8*' for a reason th&t 
Was stsfrlng hioi >n tb^ fkce. W^s iiot the reason becatiSA 
^ristian renegadbes n»ikb tttfei^r fortune atiiong Mdsslilmen; 
whereas Mustftiltf^K clttmot tiifikd their fOrttffib among 
^ri^tidiifir? 

¥age ltd. f^lQartial games beg«ti in \ik\j dbo^t the relgri 
<^ of TheodoYk; irho, In th«f 4fth cehtiiry pat dn end to th^ 
^^ Ql&diatbrs, tfot by a prohlbfidry edlct^ btft by reprodcMn;^ 
'^ the Rqiftani with, such a birtbaTous ^ra'cticey* to tBe end 
^ th^ tlFtty ni^hf l^tn pdliNness itild lipinifanfity fktm ^' 
^^ Qotli.'' 6ladif^drislc^b|i(tsw«i(sfor'9Vi».i^48hed:bjr 
the Emperor Honorius in tho y^r 404, about fifty years 
before Th^OdDiid th^i^o'th i|ppear$. qa the stage. ^iWi>n, 

T. aor. : . 

Pag« 140. <^it was \Sd thi^ yesr U$t» ihkt ke (FVaircis F.^ 
^^ mu^^d sbyne imtherahs to hie tramtat Paris."-^'- Ghtfrlel 
" v. behuTed othetwivs^ f houg^ thar {u^theiiaftis w^re.lrir 
^< deblEYed enemies ; ^o ffir wak hd froi^ fdipvisotitfli]^ 6krigJ 
^^ thmsj sfnd givhtg np heri^tios to feiecMlon^rs, thit^ «t 
<( TaniV) he set fredf IS^'OOO ch^r$thm slarv^s, both pr'dte^aata 
^ smd icatlK^ltos.'' Now Cfisctlfifs w^hy ftir tke gnfea«4r ia'got- 
ai^ £or0 ^abgdhnirjr y^^emei 6f tAr twcr! F^ancfo burkit 
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some Lutherans, and Charles put to d^ath thousands an4 teoi 
of thousands. See Grotius. 

Page 203. ^^ If any thing can give an idea of this eolony 
*^ [that of the Jesuits in Paraguay] it is the ancient govern- 
'^ meTit of Lacedemon. In the country of the missions efery 
^^ thing is in common: though neighbours to Peru they (i* 
^^ e. the natires) know nothing of gold and siWer. The es- 
/^ sential requisite of a Spartan, was obedience to Lycurgus't 
^^ laws; and the essential quality of a Paraguay an, is sub* 
^^ mission to the laws of the Jesuits. Every thing corres. 
^^ ponds, except only that the Paraguayans, having no slavei 
.^^ to sow their lands and sell wood, as among the Spartans, 
'^ they are slopes to the Jesuits /" It would be insulting thci 
reader's understanding to show at length that these two cases, 
instead of being parallel, are as strongly contrasted as it t^ 
possible for two states of httmai^ ^ocv^ty tci bet* 

Page 238. ^' Such has been the depopulation of Spain, that 
<^ the celebrated Usstaris, vfh<^ wrote in 1793, makes the 
<^ number of its inhabitants to be oply about seven million»^ 
^* which is one third of what Franc^ contains ;" &c. At the 
time of the Armada the population was 5,000,000; in I7!l% 
it was 7,000,000 ; in 1816 it is 1^^000,000. «< Sueh has beeo 
^^the (progress, of the) 4fcp^ja<^to of Spain.' 



^>* 



The preceding obscurations will hare sufficiently evinced,' 
and I hope justified the opinion which I hold, in common 
with many Competent judges both Fjench^nd English, that 
Yoltaire is the most inaccurate, and consequently the mosi^ 
worthless of historians. As a pqet Frenchmen cannot choose 
but place him in the first rank ; b^t this is small praise from 
one wha thinka that there is nothing within the whole com* 
pass of French poetry, escept Fontaine's Fables, that de« 
serf es to be rescued from perdition. His scolarship wae 
extremely slender; aqd, as to his expositions of the New«, 
tpnian philosophy, he was no ^ore fit to be a coadjutor of 
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Newton, than he was to be a coadjutor of Atlas. In what 
character then has he claims to celebrity ? As a wit. Wits 
may give him their suffrage as a philosopher and historian ; 
but philosophers and historians will only acknowledge him 
as a wit. 

An Edinburgh tlevieWer (No. 3d. p. SOi.) taking offence 
at Dr. Clarke's bestowing upon Voltaire's histories the epithet 
<< Jrive/Zin^V' speaks of him as ^^agreat man,*' abd of his 
** wonderful powers." But in No. 34. p. 300, we have the 
following elaborate laudateo : ^^ As a philosophical histo« 
<^ rian, Voltaire mnst always be placed in the first rank ; and, . 
'^ of all who belong to that class, from Tacitus to Gibbon 
*^ inclusi?e, there is perhaps but one author [Hume?] who 
<( deserves to be placed abovis him. itis Philosophic de New« 
*^ ton is a popular, but by no means a superficial treatise : 
^^ It is remarkable for the luminous and general views which 
*' it contains, and particularly for a correct and logical state- 
*^ ment of the evidence on which the theory of gravitation 
^/ is founded. The man who could do all this, and who was 
^' a wit, a scholar, and a poet at the same time, was not, 
^^ as Mr. Walpole insinuates, going out of his line when 
*^ he meddled mth philosophy. Be was indeed giving an in- 
*^ stance of variety and extent of talent, of which he remains 
*^ yet, and will probably long remain, a solitary example 

•* in the world."——— *' For extent and variety pf 

*^ genius he is quite unrivalled; and to hold an opposite opi« 
*^ nion is the strongest proof of ignorance or prejudice." 
In Vol. V. p. ^91, we have the following passage. The ex- 
cellence of historical composition is stated to consist in ^^uni. 
** ty of subject, skilful connexion of parts, and accuracy and 
^^ depth in the occasional reflexions. If this description be 
•* erroneous or imperfect, we refer our readers to the sources 
^' from which the rules for historical composition hare been 
^ derived; to the works of Ilerodotus; Thucydides, and 

12 
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" hioy '^ or the cpmpositions of Ff^ltair^y Jlobj^rtsoQ, aii^ 
" JlumcV '' " •"»»••'- ' ' - 

Dr. Blair prpnouncjBS the follpi^ing jadgiQeiqt on the ^s- 
say on upiversal history. " Though, in some date? an4 facts, 
^ ' it may perhaps j be inaccurate ; and is tinged with those par- 
*' ticalaritie9 ^hich unhappily distinguish Voltaire's njanjjer 
*^ of thinking on religious subject^, yet it contains 90 inf^ny 
*f enlarged and in9truptirQ \iews, as justly to merit the at- 
^^ tentiop of all who either read or write the history of thos^ 
^^ ages.'' Lectures pa ^h^toric III. 53. The last person 
whom I shaU present throwing incense on the altar of the 
idol) is i)r. Robertson, y^ho says : ^^ ^ haye C(ftep, however, 
^' followed him [Vp^aire in his Essai stir I'histp^re generate]) 
^^ as my guide i^ fhese researches ; and he has not only 
*^ pointed put the facts with respect to which it was of im. 
'^ portance to enquire, but the conclusions which it was^ 
^^ proper to draw from them. If he had at the same time 
^' mentioned the books ^hich relate these particulars^ a 
*^ great part of my labour ^ould have been unnecessary) ?p4.. 
^^ many of his readers who now consider him only ais acj e,n« , 
*' tertainiojg and lively writer, would find that he^ is a iearn-. 
<^ ed and well-informed hi9{;orian," Hist. Cbple§ y. yoU 
I. p. 477. " '' "" , *'" ' •". ' ^ — ' 

I shall conclude with referring to a few op;}o^;7^e^tjm^|es^ 
for there is no medium in m,§n's opinions on thi^ si^jec^ ; 9a 
that Voltaire, as an historian^ ^!?^t either stan^ in tl^^higl^^st 
r9.nk or in the lowest. The Quarterly Review, No. IQ^ ia 
reporting the opinipn of IVf r. Barrente, authp^ of Ta|>i^^a d9 
la litterature Fan9aise pendant ie 18me. siecle, says : ^' yi- 
^\ Tacity of impression and absence of refiexi9[i fprgi .^e^^rly^ 
*^ the exact convers^ of the qualities most 9ssei^t|^l,^,the.h^s«- 
" torical character; and a writer so pi^r^^rsely.gift^dl fprtbe 
^^ office which he assumes, must natnrall^r in the safpe. pj,o« 
^' portion that he amuses fail to ixistruct." If i\i^ vrqrd 
amusement were not of a very vague and versatile import, I 
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should say that those readers only could be ^^ amused,'* who 
were incapable of per^eivipg that their author was destitute 
of the qualities requisite for the task he had uudertaken* 

^^ Prim urn ego me 41lorum excerpam numero,*' whose 

taste does not repudiate such amusement. 

Mr. Coze, speaking of his history of Peter the Great, 
says : ^^ But the well-informed Russians, although this work 
^^ idolizes their hero Peter I. 60 not scruple to confess that 
*^ it is a very inaccurate performance ; a panegyric rathe* 
^( than a history, in which many facts are disguised or o« 
^[ mittcd ; where every defect in the principal character is 
^ softened, apd every virtue exaggerated/ *> ■ ■ >< The 
'^ picture, accordingly) which he has drawn of Peter L i« 
<<, i^lq^PSt ^8^ devoid of ai|im9.ti9a aa of resemblance ;" Travels ' 
int9 lt.u.ssi^, &c. IlL 999. In the Scottish (Quarterly) Re- 
yf\^.w^ for April, 1814, the Rei(iewer^xpj^^seft htfiwelf^jfol. 
lowii,: ^^ I^olitical eco^oQ^y ai|d law two cardiQ{i,l points v^Mh 
^f an historian, on which, he shQuld always b^ at hoffke^ 
*.5 were very imperfectly known by Voltaire. H^ i:e;i^o]^;i| 011 . 
^^ those topics, if reasoi^in^ it may be called^ ip a maonfjr &%, 
^^ once shallow and puerile, and very often cheats us out o(, 
•* the instruction which history should afford by spm^ It^ril-^ 
^* liantjeu d' esprit^ or misplaced stroke of irony. His learn* ^ 
^^ ing was not profound; and when he misses his mark at 
*^ the first hit, he can never make a secohd effort to gain his 
** object. That steadily directed sagacity and perseverance, 
^^ which every kind of scientific excellence indisputably de- 
ff mandS| constituted no part of his intellectual character.'' 
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Art. III. Horcs Romanas. jVb. L Observations on 
*' A History/ of the Roman Government; from the 
'* commencement of the state^ till the final subversion 
** of libertj/y bif the successful usurpation of Cassar 
" Augustus J in the year of Rome 724, Bj Alexan* 
'^ derBrodie. Ediaburgh: 1810.' 



\ j> 



XN passing a judgment on this work our attention is 
arrested on the threshold, by the view the anthor takes, 
in his preface, of the state in which preceding writers 
had left the subject he intended to discuss. He there 
says: ^^ Havins: long been accustomed to reflect on 
^' the nature and tendency of the Roman Govern* 
*^ ment, it appeared to me that both have hitherto been 
^^ misunderstood^ and have, by that means, been the 
^^ foundation ofmany false political conclusions: — that 
^^ the ancient historians, misled by the appearances of 
^^ their own times, often ascribed to merely concomt- 
*' tant circumstances the most important events :— « 
<* and that of the moderns, Hooke, and the author of 
•* Thoughts on Public Trusts, are the onljf writers^ 
^< as far as I know,,,who have at all understood the prin^^ 
<^ ciplesy or entered into the spirit of the Roman insti* 
^^ tutions; but that, as the former has^ in many instan* 
^^ cesj been betrayed into errors^ and as the latter has 
^< confined himself to a very short view, a work was 
•' still wanting which, while it traced the government 
^^ through its various stages, should present a clear 
^' and steady picture of its effects, the consequences 
^' of every change, and the tendency to produce others, 
*' with the influence of government on the public 
«( morals^ and the re-actioa of morals on the public 
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'^ institations. Induced hy this e<mfideraiion^ Iconeeh'^ 
** ed the idea of supplying this desideratum in political 
<< knowledge.*' Upon this statement two questions are 
suggested; firsts whether the proposed work was ^< still 
<< wanting:'* and, secondly^ whether Mr. Brodie wa9> 
qualified to supply the want. I must answer both 
these questions in the negative ; the first, because Mr. 
Brodie has wholly overlooked two writers who not 
only thorouo^hly ^' understood the principles'* of the 
Roman institutions, but have given such masterly ex- 
positions of their tendencies as scarcely leave any thing 
to be desired; I allude to Db Lolmb, in his great, and 
ill-requited, work, '^ The Constitution of England ;** 
and to Patton, in hi? " Historical Review," &c. the 
second because Mr. Brodie throws no new light what« 
ever, and even reflects little of that afforded by his 
more successful predecessors, on the constitutional 
history of Rome; and i^, in ^hort, a mere transcriber 
of Hooke, except where he deserts that most accurate 
of all the Roman historians, to gather errors peculiar 
to himself. But, if Mr. Brodie had been entirely free 
from positive mistakes, yet the want pf system in hi» 
politics, of any leading philosophical doctrine to give 
unity and consistency to his views, of any tinge of 
originality or depth in his commentary, would have 
left his book without any merit that could redeem it 
from speedy oblivion. He has given many more de- 
Uils of the military history than were requisite; but 
especially he has swelled his work by transcribing 
almost all the speeches, that occur in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Livy, divested, indeed, of that ora- 
torical spirit which they possess in the originals, and 
in Hooke's translations, by being given in the third 
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person every sentenc^e be^^inning^ with rf *^ttflh" ^n^ 
in this manner he has filled upward^ of 600 hte^vy 
pa^es, without fev^ardino^ his reader with so rtiufch in- 
formation as may be derived from ten pages of DS 
Lolme or Pattoh. 

The ibllowing twci or three speciit^^ns will Show thii 
usiial inferiority of a copy to an briginal.^^HooKfi: 
(I. 855. 4to.) " He ho sooner perccivcffl tHfeir ba^fel 
^' design, but setting his back against a rock, tUat h8 
" might not be attacked b^hihd, he received them with 
^ acoarage that struck terror into the boldest of (hem. 
^^ Galling up all bis kndieiit valour, he ^lei^ sev^riii 
'^ of the assailants, and wounded others: andii6wrid< 
*^ one of them diirst venture hear him : they stood at 
^^ a distance and threw thei^ darts at him. But a j 
^' even this did not effect their purpose, the vilUiri^ 
^* climbed up to the top of the roek, and thenc^ knock* 
*^ ed him on the head with stones." Blionifcr (p. 
1^81.) '^ he no sooner perceived the designs of the party, 
^^ than placing his back against a rock, as a protectioti 
" behind be gave them a reception, whi(jh struck terror 
*^ in the boldest. Having slain several and i^otinded 
<< others, the remainder were afraid to ap]()rodch him ; 
^^ they stood at a distance, and Assailed him with missile 
*^ weapons, and some having mounted the rock against 
'^ which he stood^ knocked him on the head with 
" stones." Hookb: (1. 554.) Appius Clandius «'#a8 
*' an able lawyer, and an oracle among the^ Ronratis 
" in all knotty points of la^^, but a lover 6f ittftoiratt- 
*^ ons, taking great delight in overturning the most 
*^ sacred institutions', and in setting up for A Legfsia*. 
" tor." Brodib: (p. 453.) ^^ He is said to have beett 
^^ art abl^ Hrwyet^ and to have be^ eonsicliH'ed an 
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<' oracle in all the knoltj points of law ; but ao desir* 
<' OU8 of being esteemed ^ founder^ that he took great 
'^ delight in overturning the most ancient institution^, 
*^ nierelj .to have an opportunity of introducing plaon 
** of his own." Hooks: (If. 298 )— "thej all bur^t 
^ into tears, except Hannibal, who at their weeping 
^^ burst into laughter. This gave.great offence; and 
^ Asdrubal Hoedus reproved.him for it. What! do^e 
*^ it become i/ou to laugh? You to insult os on tha 
^ miserieayouhavebroughtuponus? To which Han« 
^ nibal made thia answer : Could ;ou look into n^ 
^ heart, jou would see, that mj laughter, fiir from 
^' being the effect of mirth, proceeds from a mind^alr 
^^ most distempered with grief: Neither is it so un* 
^' reasonable and absurd as your teans. Then yon 
^ should have wept, when our arms were taken from 
^^ us, our ships burnt, and war forbidden us even in 
*' Africa. Thai was the wound by which we fell," &c. 
BaoDi B : (p. 500.) — ^' They all burst into tears, except 
^^ the great Hannibal, who gave way to an immoderQte 
<* burst of laughter. For this he was reproved by 
<^ Asdrubal Hcedus, who asked him if it became him 
'^ to laugh or to insult them on the miseries which he 
^^ had brouii^ht on them. Hannibal replied, that could 
^^ they look into his heart, they would perceive that 
<< his laughter, so far from proceeding from mirth, 
^« was caused by his mind being almost distempered 
^^ with grief: but that it was not so unreasonable as 
" their tears. That they had indeed cause to weep 
** when their arms were taken from them, their fleets 
'* burned, and themselves interdicted fr6m war, for 
«^ that was their death blow," &c. Hooki: (II 59^.) 
*^ Hereupon Nasica, flaming with wrath, turned t^ 
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** the Senators, and said, since the chief magistrate 
<^ betrajs and abandons the republic, let those, who 
** have any regard for the laws, follow me. At the 
*^ same time he gathered up his robe, and, with the 
^^ Senate at his heels, together with that multitude of 
^^ clients and slaves, who, armed with clubs had held 
^^ themselves ready for action, ran furious to the ca- 
*' pital. Few among the peopile had the boldness to 
^^ withstand the venerable rage of the conscript fa-* 
^* thers; who, snatching apt- the feet and other pieces 
<^ of benches, broken by the croud in their hasty flight, 
*< and dealing blows to the right and left, pushed on 
"towards Tiberius." Baonie: (p. 523.) ** Turning 
*^ in fury to those senators with whose dispositions 
^^ he was well acquainted, he said, that since the con* 
** sul, out of a scrupulous regard to forms, refused to 
<^ save the common wealth; those woiild follow him 
" who regarded the laws. Then tucking up his roboj^ 
*^ he rushed from the temple, and calling on the mul-. 
*^ titude of clients and slaves, who were prepared to 
*^ obey the orders of their patrons and masters, ha 
^* pressed into the assembly. The generality of the 
** people made way for the nominal father^ of the state ; 
" while the few, who, aware of their intentions, ven- 
« tured to oppose them, being unprepared for the 
<^ contest, were quickly beaten down or dispersed, 
^< HooKB. (11.537.) ^^Opimius pretended ignorance 
^* and surprize; and, with all the senators, went out 
^^ to see what the matter was. The body being set 
" down in the midst of them, they began to mourn 
*^ and wail, as for some public and terrible calamity: 
** A low, wretched farce, that could not but excite 
*^ hatred and detestation of the actors. They had, 
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'^ with premeditated malice, murdered, even in the 
^* capital, and when Tribune, that excellent citizen 
'^ Tiberius Gracchus, and had thrown his dead body 
** into the river; yet when the corpse of a hireling 
'^ lictor (who, if he had not merited his fate, had, at 
^^ least, brought it upon himself by his imprudence) 
^^ was exposed in the Forum, the Roman Senate, those 
*' venerable fathers, stood round the bier, lamenting 
^^ the loss of so precious a life, and doing honour, by 
^^ a solemnity of sorrow, to the dear, departed tip- 
^^ staff: And this merely with a view to destroy the 
^^ only protector of the Roman people." Baojiie: 
<^ (p. 558.) ^^Opimius setting the example, most of 
^^ (all) the senators ran out, and having ordered the 
^^ bearers to set down the corpse, they lamented the 
<< loss of the lictor, condoled with the miserable dead, 
'^ and represented his murder as a base and barbarous 
*^ action. So far, however, were the people from en- 
^^ tering Into their alfected feelings, that their indisr- 
V nation was roused against a detestable faction, who 
'^ could whine for the losd of a meai^ lictor, while they 
^^ had, without remorse, butchered Tiberius 6rac« 
^^ chus, with three hundred of his associates, had 
^' thrown their bodies into the Tiber, and had refused 
^^ to Cains Gracchus permission to perform his bro- 
*' ther*8 funeral rites." 

The two most- important and influential events in 
the history of the Roman Government are the institu- 
tion of the Comitia Centuriata^ and that of Consuls on 
the subversion of the monarchy; since to them may be 
traced the patrician tyranny, the tribunatian struggles 
for power, the anarchy, and despotism, by which it is 
fuccessively characterized: and from the reflexions 
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tbat occur to t%e historian or philosopher on these oe* 
casions we may at once ascertain, not merely to which 
of the two i^reat interests that agitated Rome he in- 
clines, but whether his political principles be j^st or 
mistaken, profound or superficial. A very common 
error in treating of the above two events has been to 
represent the first as giving to property no more than 
a salutary preponderance in the state; and the second 
as only altering the form of the monarchical estate, 
not removing if altogether from the constitution.** 

With respect to the institution of the comttia centU" 
riata^ Mr. Brodie runs into the opposite extreme of 
supposing that the rich had a sufficient share of power 
Before the reign of Servius TuUius, and that their votes 
should be of no more value than those of the poor; 
which, considering their inferiority in numbers, would 
leave them at the mercy of the lattier. His opimdna 
on thfs subject, however, are so faintly expressed, that 
no very definite meaning dan be fastened' upon hihi. 
*' On the principle of equity those who are most sub^ 
<^ ject to injuries ought to have the strongest nfeane 
•« of protection." (F. 10.) Now though wealth be na- 
turally the chief source of power in every state, yet it 

• Tor itfstaii(je, Dr. Black well in bis Memoitrof tlie Cdurt of An^pistm 
•* says, It is true this" (the institution of Gonrab) *^ was a most mattrial 
** biwieh oP it';, aAd the alterations made in it prevented the abuse of 
*• power, secured the public liberty, and tended mightily to the aggrandi* 
** zing the nation ; but what I would insinuate is, that the general plan of 
** the government by a King, nobles, and commons, was not dissolveif r 
<^ on<y the ex^eation of tlve regal pert put into other hands, with tha 
**■ restrictions mentioned above ; but as for the authority and jurisdiction^ 
•* of the senate, and the power and privilege of the people, which their 
«« early free spirit had happily procured to them from their-first Kings, 
**^ they found no present necessity, atid htfd little tinttf <itth«r to hicr«it^'0F 
•• alter Uitro." (Vol. i. p. 57.) 
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h abo M ollj^olf of envy and spoliation, and requires 
protection hy g^i vin^ to its possessors a degree of pow* 
er, not in proportion to their numbers, but to tUeir 
numbers multiplied by tlieir property; sothatequ^ 
quantities of property, among^ however many perspna 
divided, should send equal numbers of representaiivea 
to the' leinslative assembly^ or possess equal ntunber^ 
of votes in all political deliberations, whether laws, of 
candidates for office, be the objects of election'.^ Th4 
poor, or the class of persons, therefore^ who are stvong^ 
itk their numbers, shoi^Id have a mffiderd *' nMani» of 
•* protection,^ which will be afforded if, cottecttvely, 
they possess the same number of vote^ with t-W. rich> 
or the class of property : so that in theg^enerftl <H«triw 
butfon of power the proportions a1}ot(!fed^tQ individuala 
shall be very different, while the ag^e^te ia the samo 
i^ hotli classes. Says Mr. Brodie, << as the rich paid 
^ the principal share of all the taxes, and as; a part of 
^ the poor were to pay none, he pretended to think it 
^ reas^nnbte that the former should have ib^ grei^ter 
^ inffnence in all public elections and enaetiA^ of 
^ laws.^' (F. 11.) And, at p. 970, be saya, that on the 
^bversion of the decemviral tyranny, the plebeians 
^ misrht easily have abolished the distinctioii of patri- 
^ cian» and plebeians, and kave re<*eBtabtislied the 
^ ortg\n3tl mode of voting by eurm- at ail- eteotionp, 
^ which would hate restored the equilibrium of the stute^ 
^^ and have ensured a share of all future eonqueats." 
To have reverted, at this period when the community 
wan divided into the classes of property and persoaSf 
to a form oF government whieh wae only adapted to 

• fS%9 pBtton't " EffecU of Property upon Society anJ Govcranient.* 
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the original equality of the Roman shepherds and rob' 
bers, would not have restored equilibrium, but have 
given a fatal ascendancy to the class of persons, and 
introduced a degree of conflict and confusion more de^ 
fitructive of the general happiness than what actually 
resulted from the excessive preponderance which the 
constitution of the centuries gave to the dass of proper^* 
ty. The following reflection of Mr. Patton is the only 
just one that appUes to the conduct of Servius Tullius, 
*' The society was now' divided; their interests took 
<^ opposite directions; and it became apparent by the 
<« constitution which subsisted, that in the assemblies 
«* of the people, persons must carry every point against 
*^ property^ whilst the decision was made by equal suf- 
" frages. • The wisdom of Servius suggested a remedy^ 
«« which was founded on just principles, but carried 
*' by him to the opposite extreme: he made property 
*^ the rule for voting in the general assemblies of the 
<^ people; but with a bias altogether in its favour^ 
<^ which was afterwards productive of the grossest 
<^ abuses of tyranny and oppression. These conse- 
<^ quences, however, ought principally to be imputed 
•< to another important event (the regifuge) which 
** took place, and enabled the class of property to en- 
*' gross the ; whale powers g)f. the state; and, if the 
*^ senators and the patricians .h^iA not before the ex- 
•* elusive right to this designation, their measures 
" soon pre-eminently entitled them to it." (P. 172.) 

The superiority of weight assigned to the rich is not 
only that which they ought to have for their protecti- 
on, but that into whi^ih they would spontaneously 
settle^ if the coercive effects of all positive institutions 
were removed. The channels in which power is thus 
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taught to flow, are those which it would naturally scoop 
for itself. But the rich man, placed on an eminence 
by the legislator, could not maintain his station if he 
did not inspire the majority of the inferior orders with 
awe and admiration, while by the depraved minority 
be is regarded with envy and hatred. The final cause 
of the respect instinctively paid to riches strongly at- 
tests the benevolence of the Deity : this propensity, 
which is sometimes excessive and misdirected^ consti- 
tutes the most effectual and pleasing tie by which 80<- 
ciety is bound together ; it is at the bottom of that 
connection between patron and client which prevails 
in a certain degree in every country, and in all ages; 
and which tends to diffuse through a whole nation the 
idelightful sympathies which reign in a family. JN^o 
•error, therefore, can be of more dangerous import 
than that contained in the following sentence: ^^ In- 
*^' clined, as the plebeians were, to abuse the patrici- 
*^ ans in their absence, they never failed to treat them 
^^ with respect when present: so gr^p^t is the respect 
(^ which the vulgar ttnhappilj/ pay to birth and rank; 
^^ and so much more apt are men to degenerate 
(^ into servility than .to break out into licentious-r 
M lless.'^ (P. 3&80. . . . 

. Mr. Brodie lakes no notice of the intention ascribed 
to Servius TitJliusof resigning the crown; though the 
effetit that this, abdication would have had on the ba- 
lance of the gpvi^rnment, and which was a few years 
later produced by the regifuge, presented, next to the 
arraogenient pf the centurUsy the most important feau- 
ture 14' .the Roffian constitution. But from some in* 
cidental observatiops we may int'fir that bis view of 
Ihe change effected by the abolition of the monarchy,- 
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'IBOrHedpDD^d wUh tiMkt of Hooto, and mo«t \>lli«r 
'^wtiters, Miho look upon U as improving the 'eonditioa 
'by adding to the freedom enjojred by tha^ Komans. 
Thu9 Brutue is gtiled <^ a hero who proved the delK 
*^ terer of his eountr; :" (P. 17) and bj the '^ heroie 
^' act*' of passing sentence of death on hia two «ons». 
^^ he intimated to others what tiiey had. reason toex^ 
-^^ peet for treason, from a eonsttl who shewed that h» 
*^ |>referfed'the welfare of his country to the Jives of 
« his own children." (P. g7.> Mr. Brodte was nal 
"aware that the " welfare'* ensured by this " heroic act'^ 
^as that very state of aristoeratical tyranny, whiehi 
lie justly condemns throughout his work, and which* 
icould only be cheeked'by- the mediation of a monarchi - 
and hi6 eulogy on the first Brutus is little consistent 
with the following passage. ^« The kijiislice of the 
<^ senate, the head of the aristocracy, was not oeunte*^ 
*^ racted, under the consular goTernment, by the chieT 
*^ magistrates. The Kings having been elected for life, 
^< naturally attracted the envy of the senate, and both 
'* being anxious to extend their authority, the JCings^ 
*< usually courted the people, whose fieivour they con* 
<^ ciliated by assisting them in opposing the aristo. 
<< cratical views of the senate." (P. SB.) Aiiheredi*^ 
tary monarchy would have prevented the tyranny^ 
distractions, anarchy, and <te6potism,>ifa-ough: which 
the republic was doomed to pass: it would *hav» 
counteracted that state of things which two Roman 
bistorians thus describe: ^Mta quod in^adrarsis re« 
*^ bus optaverant, otium, postquam adepti sunt, as* 
*^ perius acerbiusque fait. Namque csspere nobilttas: 
<< dignitatem, populus libertatem in lubidinem ver- 
^ tere; sibi quisque dueere, trahere, rap^re, Ita 
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<( omnia in daaa partes abstracta sunt ; raapublica,. 
<^ que media fiierat, dilaceorata." Sailnst. Ju^. 4K 
<^ Dum tribuia eoRsulesque ad se quisque omnia. 
^^ trahant nibil reiietuoi esse virium in medio."- 
Liv. 11.57. 

Mr. Brodie bein^ thus defective and erroneous In 
the main branch of his subj^ct, it would nothint^ avail 
hiai to plead the utaiost accuracy in touching ou su- 
bordinate topics. 



Exprioiet, et moiles imitabitur cere capiUoi^ 
Iiifelix operis samma,-*- 

Kevertheleaft we ahail find that Mr. Brodie is equaU 
ly infelix in tho detail as he has been in the plan of 
his work. 

Padres 8,— 17,— 16. He adopts the vul|{ar chrono- 
loi^y in spite of the unanswerable arii^utnents of Sir 
Isaac Newton, corf-obonStSd* by the masterly observa** 
tions of Hook^; and finds rto dMBcuUy in believing 
that Nuraa Pornpiliaa reigned fortyithree years, and 
that Tarquin fousfht on horseback at the battle of Re-* 
giUus in the ninetifth y^ar of hi^ Age. 

Pa^e 102. *'' .What befbl Coridlainus nnot certain* 
*< but the most general account w, that he wa^ killed 
" by a faction raised against bim by At4iu&Tulliu84 <5rt 
« a charge of having betrayed the Volscians, by not 
« fulfilling bis instructions in attempting to ciEptnr^ 
" Rome." Fabius, whom Livy sfiles by far the most 
ancient of the Latin historians, says that Coric^lanus 
lived to a great age, and was often heard to say thstt 
e-xile, airways- grievous, was mudi more so in old agd. 
Hooke, vol. I p. 229. 

Pa*0 9Ol, Of thecanvassingforthesecondeleetiort 

L 
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of deeeniTirs, he sayg: " and as the elections were 
<^ likely to be much disputed, and consequently to be 
<^ decided by the votes of the centuries of the inferior 
'^ classes, they solicited with great earnestness the 
*^ votes of the plebeians, of whom these classes were 
^ composed." Elections never depended on the votes 
of the inferior classes, and very little on the superior 
classes; they chiefly depended on the first class, of 
which a considerable portion were plebeians ; and it 
was necessarily the plebeians of the higher classes that 
Appius Claudius courted. 

Pages 207—209. The bad policy of Appius Clau- 
dius in throwing olTthe mask before he had taken any 
steps to secure himself in the Decemvirate; and stilt 
more in attempting to subdue both plebeians andpa* 
tricians by the assistance of a /ezv oithelatler; instead 
of continuing to be the patron and champion of the 
plebeians and lower orders, so as by their means to 
dispossess the patricians of all their privileges, and 
new-model a despotism in which he might distribute the 
principal offices among his own creatures; is displayed 
by M achiavel with his usual shrewdness. Never was 
so inviting an opportunity of invading the liberties of a 
people turned to so little account; never did ambitious 
demagogue proceed with less art and system. To Mr* 
Brodie, however, his conduct appears to have been 
prudent, and well adapted to his purposes : ^< He had 
^' formed a design to make his power perpetual, and 
^^ the natural harshness and ferocity of his temper 
^^ were then better adapted to his purpose than the un- 
^^ natural affability by which he had deceived the 
" electors." — " Allranks were at first equally afraid, 
^^ but in a short period Appius^ partly from natural 
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^' inclination, and partlj/ from policy, directed the 
*^ tyranny of uncontrouled power chiefly against the 

" plebeians." " In this the leader of the decem- 

*^ yirs judg^ed so well, that he gave great satisfac- 
^^ tion to many of the richest patricians: thei/ dis* 
*' liked the decemvirs^ but still more the plebeians ; and 
^' so far from being inclined to assist the oppress* 
^' ed, they were gratified at the thoughts of their be- 
^^ ing oppressed, and often heaped injuries on them, 
*' that from disgust at the decemviral form of government^ 
*• they might earnestly long for the consular, without the 
'^ tribunes. Many of the most moderate and respecta- 
** ble of the senators, and other wealthy citizens, re- 
" tired from the city; and it would appear that, evea 
^' of those who at first were pleased at the oppression 
** to which the plebeians were subjected, many became 
" disgusted and followed their example." Thus in 
the same sentence we are told that the decemvir 
^^ judged so well" as to undermine his own authori* 
ty, and pave the way for his being supplanted by the 
re-establishment of the consuls! 

Page 256. ^* It may appear unreasonable, that the 
<^ patricians should be bound by laws which they had 
^^ no share in enacting. But it is to be remembered 
" that the great body of the people were excluded 

*' from the centuries;"- ^^ The establishment of 

*^ the comitia tributa" (in which the plebeians enacted 
laws binding on the patricians) '^ was the only proper 
** correction of this evil^ This reasonable arrange- 
ment, this best of alj^ remedies, — ^tbe most remarkable 
of all the anomalies in the Roman government, — was 
what De Lolme stigmatizes as constituting imperiunt 
in imperio (p. S2S.) and of which Patton says ^' so that 

L2 
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** each of the classes (property and persons) had its 
*' distinct and separate legislature, which could enact 
" laws bindino^ upon its opponent, and which they ex- 
" ercised with hostile intentions ag^ainst one another, 
•* like the batteries of modern armies." (P. S48 ) 

F'dS;e 312. "Two plebeian tribunes, Maecilius and 
" Maetilius Spurius, brothers, in the S39th of Rome, 
•^ &c." One would suppose that Spurius was the 
nomen^ and the other two names pra?no»?m«/ but the 
reverse was the case. Spurius Maetilius and Spurius 
Maetilius were not brothers. 

Paofe 308. "As sfuardians of the public morals thej 
*V (the censors) very naturally assumed the privi- 
** lejre of making choice of candidates whom they 
*^ mi^ht propose to supply vacancies in the senate. 
*' In addition to these extensive powers they collect- 
^ ed the public revenue which they delivered to the 
*^ qusBstors, and took cognizance of all disputes con- 
*^ cerning houses and landed property." The first 
function here assigned to the censorr, will be discussed 
under page 454. The second belonged wholly to the 
quaestors. The censors, by order of the senate, let the 
public lands, contracted for the construction of public 
works, and proposed to the senate the sums that should 
he levied for them. The ^^fV(/belongedtothe Prgetor's 
court. The censors only took care that private indi- 
viduals should not crib portions of the public lands. 
This is what Livy means by " publicorum jus, priva- 
"torumque locorum." (IV. 8.) 

Page 317. "As plebiscita were binding on the whole 
«* community, it is surprising that the plebeian tri- 
*< bunes did not avail themselves of it, in order to 
" procure the passing of the law for sending a colony 
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♦< to Voice. Tie enfy reason which can be assigned for 
«* their omitting to do so^ was their aversion to civil com- 
*^ motions^ and a convietidn that the plebeians would 
<< rather endare wrongs, than.eng^age in any measure 
« which was likely to occasion a civil wat ." The 
aversion of the tribunes to civil commotions! Let us 
hear Patton. *' It g^enerally happened, however, at 
^^ this advanced period of the republic, that the tri- 
** bunes themselves (who were wealthy pfeftcrflm) were 
*^ very insincere in their pretended attempts to esta- 
*^ blish the as^rarian law, which would have affected 
** themselves in common with the other possessors of 
« property." (P. S02.) And De Lolrae. " As their 
** (the tribune's) influence put them, in a great mea- 
** sure, upon a level with those who were invested with 
** the executive authority, they cared little to restrain 
*^ oppressions ou^ of the reach of which they saw th6m- 
*' selves placed. Nay, they feared they should there* 
*' by lessen a power which they knew was one day to 
** be their own; iftheyliad not even already an actual 
« share in it." (P. 268^'te^e also p. SU ) 

Page 333. " Many bfthose who were sufficiently rich 
■* to be enrolled among the equites, might not bf? able 
** to maintain horses at their own private charges; but 
^ others from ostentation would provide horses, that 
•* they might serve in the most honourable stations. 
" When, therefore, Livy says that they promised to 
^ support their horses at their own expence, he pro- 
** bably intended to convey no other idea than that, 
*^ as an order of citizens, they did what had formerly 
*< been confihed to individuals." J. Theequiters were 
not required to keep their horses at their own expence. 
They received pay for that purpose from the time of 
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Servius TulHus. S. None who were not of the eques- 
trian order could, from ostentation; serve in the da** 
yalry, 3. Livy does not say that those who volunteered 
to provide horses for themselves, and serve at the siegfe 
of Veil, " promised to support their horses at their own 
" expence :'' he only says that then, for the first time, 
the equites provided their own horses ('• turn primum 
•' equis [suis] merere equites csBperunt." V. 7.) for 
which they were remunerated by an increase of pay : 
viz. instead of gettin^f a horse and 2000 asses yearly, 
they now received SOOO asses yearly. See a dissertation 
by Mr. Bowyer, prefixed to an English translation of 
Montesquieu's Grandeur et Decadence. 

Page 408. "The voting by centuries had in a 
'^ great measure produced this in the Roman st^te, 
^^ and as the plebeian^ of the lower orders had been 
<^ much depressed by poverty and the contraction of 
^' debts, the patricians might have acquired an ascen- 
^^ dancy which might ultimately have reduced the 
" plebeians to a state of vaasalage." — " The great 
^^ body of the people were.aln[)ost all oppressed with 
<^ a load of debts, and their on^i/ chance of relief de- 
^' pended on some fortunate event which might place 
*' 9L plebeian 9.t the helm of affairs." The depression 
of the lowest plebeians gave the patricians little ad* 
vantage over the whole body of the former ; for the 
battles. between them depended on the proportion of 
each that the first class contained. The growings 
wealth of the plebeians gradually opened to them all 
public offices; but the nullity of the poor remained 
the same as before. Mr. Brodie does not consider 
that, throughout the whole history, the contention ig 
of property/ against persons^ rather than of patricians 
against plebeians. 
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Page 4 IS. " : it is certainly astonishing that tBei 

*' pleheinns as a body, should have been averse to hav- 
*^ in<j consuls from their own rank." The fjenerality' 
of the plebeians had no interest in the communication 
of the consulate to their order; it interested only 
the rich, 

Pa^^e 420. " It is the duty of every magistrate of 
*' representative to obey the orders^ and to follow thf 
'* principles of the mqjm'iti/ of his^ constituents^ but it 
<' would be unreasonable to elect any individual to 
** pursue plans contrary to his own notions of pro- 
'* priety or of equity." And so relinquish the peculi- 
ar advantage of the repregen>tative system. See De 
liolme. Bookii. ch. vi. vii. viii. 

Pa^es 454, — 5. It is the opinion, of Mr. Brodie that 
censors, dictators, and consuls had not the. power of 
choosing senators, but only o{ proposing candidates to 
the people. When Appius Claudius, one of the cen-^ 
sors in the year 441,. introduced several Uhertini into- 
the senate, he says:. >' Bymeans of the respect which 
^^ the people entertained for his character, he prevailed 
** on them to elect certain persons into the senate^ who 
f* are said to have been lihertii^i^.th^^onsof men mado 
^^ free." — *' It is also probabli$ thi^t^^he. people were 
*.* not aware of the new senators. rbeing libertini."- 
When the coosuls^of the next ye^r^ C Junius BubuU 
cus Brutus and Q. JEmiliusBarbula expelled the whole 
of them, he says : '^ and the people seem tacitly to have 
^^ agreed to the measure." This is also the opinion 
of Dr. Middleton, (treatise on the Roman Senate, p. 
72 ) but it is contrary to the clear text of Livy, and 
to the sentiments of the generality of writers. The 
colleague of Appius, C. Plautius Venox^ resigned his 
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oiHee hAng indignfcnt at the ditgraee tlbat Appfus had 
broaght upon the senate; and there is not any hint in 
Livy of the people beiufi: required to sanction the ex- 
pulsion of the libertint directed bj the consuls of the 
succeeding^ year : ^* negaveruni earn leciionem se^ qu» 
^^ sine recti pravique discrimine ad gratiam ac lH>idi- 
^^ neiu facta esset, ohservatuws : et seuatum extemplo 
*^ citaverunt eo ordine, qui ante censores Ap. Ciaudi« 
" ura & C. Plautium fuerat/* (IX. SO.) 

Page 45S. When Appius Claudius was disappointed 
in his schemes by the ejection of his libertini from the 
senate^ hedistributisd them through the country tribes, 
and by their votes, .obtained great influence in the 
coraitia. The expressions of Livy respecting these 
two measures of Appius, are — .^'senatum myamawro^i** 
and " forum et campum corrupit." (IX. 46.) " By 
^^ what means they corrupted the people is not certain, 
*' though in all probability it was by their ready elo- 
^^ quence; Appius having selected them for thi9 talent, 
^^ and afterwards instructed them in argumeifts" ! In 
the same spirit he says, when Q. Fabius Maximus, the 
censor, reincoppbrated these libertini into the four 
eitj/ tribes: ** Th^y^hs^ little influence by their nura- 
^^ bers, and it usu«iity happens, that in a great city; 
^^ accustomed to^ ha'Ve' popular assemUtes, there are 
^^ numerous pett^ ei'litors continually e<Mvtending for 
<^ superiority; so that the same persons who might 
•* have had great sway among rustics^ little accustomed' 
<* to interfere in political affairs, would in a great 
*^ measure be lost in a city." Nothing can be more er- 
roneous than this view of the transaction. The coun- 
try-tribes were not composed of illiterate ** rustics,'*' 
but of the most opulent and intelligent of the Romany 
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in whose haivds the whole management of political 
affairs was in fact vested ; a tribe being no longer pars 
urbis^ but civiiatis: the influence therefore of the freed- 
men had nothing to do with their supposed ^'elo« 
^^ quence," but with their individual votes; and their 
insignificance in the city-tribes was not occasioned by 
their having to deal with persons of more skill in po- 
litics, but by their votes being confined to four tribes, 
whereas before they were receivable in the other 
thirtt/'One tribes. The preponderance of the rich by 
their distribution into the ihirlj/'one country-tribes, 
corresponded to the effect produced by their distribu- 
tion into the 9& centuries of the flrat class, and gav^ 
them a decisive superiority over the poor, who undei: 
the former arrangement composed only, four tribes, and 
under the latter 95 centuries. 

Page 470, "-^Asa general, he (Pyrrhus) was consi- 
** dered by Hanibal the greatest who bad ever ap- 
** peared." Plutarch in his life of Pyrrhus raakea 
Manibal give the first place to Pyrrhus, and in his life 
of Flaminius^ to Alexander; and Livy (xxxv. U-i 
following C. Acilius, makes him give the first place ta 
Scipio AfricanuB,the second la Alex^ander, t;h,e third ta 
Pyrrhus, the fourth to himselfl 

Page 47S. He ascribes the emptoyraent of foreign 
mercenaries by the Carthaginians tothe jealousy which 
the aristocracy entertained of the lower orders. It 
would rather seem ascribable to the same cause which 
produced the s?ime effect in Holland, viz. a great part 
of the native population being employed in trade, and 
in the mercantile and republican navy. The territory 
of Carthage was circumscribed by the nature of the soil 
9Xii climate^ and the uncivilized character of the sur- 

M 
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rounding nations; and did not admit of that indefinite 
extention by means of colonization, and of the incor- 
poration of powerful allies, that led to the aggrandize* 
ment of Rome. The circumstances of the former 
occasioned greater financial means than could be ex- 
pended on a native army"; and thence the employment 
of foreigners: the situation of^4h^ latter produced an 
increasing population which provided subsistence for 
itself by continually extending the limits of their em- 
pire through a fertile soil and temperate climate. 
With respect to the Carthaginian aristocracy, Polybius 
represents the encroachment of the people on the func- 
tions of the senate as one of the chief causes of their 
ruin. 

Page 495. When, in the year 537, M. Fabius Buteo 
was nominated dictator for the purpose of filling up 
the vacancies made in the senate by the losses sustain-^ 
cd in the first three years of the second punic war, Mr. 
Brodie endeavours to shew that the choice did not de-» 
pend on the dictator but on the people. " Livy's care- 
^^ less mention of all elections, leaves us often in the 
^^ greatest doubt as to the manner in which they were 
** conducted ; but it is to be remembered that Diony- 
*^ sius -of Halicarnassus says expressly that senators 
" were elected by the people, and the same thing ig 
>' said in one of the speeches which Livy attributes ta 
*^ a tribune." What Livy puts into the mouth of the 
tribune Canuleius (IV. 4.) refers to the election of the 
100 conscript senators admitted on the expulsion of 
Tarquin, (a transaction analogous to the admission (^ 
many of the Venetian commoners into the grand coun^- 
dl in the year 1297, which laid the foundation of their 
aristocracy ; when just as many were admitted as eaa« 
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bled them to shut the door aio^ainst the rest and their 
posterity:) but is quite inapplicable to any posterior 
period of the Roman history. Having related the con- 
duct of the dictator, he says: ^' So far it would 
'^ appear that the dictator had made the elections 
** without the participation of the people ; but the ex- 
*^ pression which follows shows that the inclinations 
*^ of the people had at least been consulted." ^^ Cum 
^< ingenti approbatione hominum." The people were 
much pleased with the selection made by the dictator; 
they were not, therefore, themselves the electors. 

Page 540. ** After much fruitless labour, they^" (the 
triumvirs appointed to execute the agrarian law of 
Tiberius Gracchus in the year 624) *^ were deprived 
*^ of their power by the senate, who at the instance of 
^^ the second Scipio Africanus, pretended to consider 
^^ them biassed, and appointed in their stead Sempro- 
•^ nius Tuditanus, the consul, ^o/ecommi^^foner." Sem- 
proniusTuditanus was appointed to take cognizance of 
the disputes respecting the boundaries of estates, and 
the titles of the possessors; an authority which origi- 
Baily belonged to the triumvirs ; but the power of dis- 
tributing the public lands was not delegated to Sem- 
pronius, who was, therefore, not sole commissioner, 
nor a commissioner at all. Hooke, vol. ii. p. 546. 

Page 505. " On the whole no measure is so well cal- 
^ culated to prevent undue influence as the voting by 
*« ballot." — " Is it not surprising that the persons who 
*^ allow its expediency in the affairs of a club, deny 
•* it to be necessary in the important concerns of a 
^' great nation ! When objections can be urged against 
^^ any opinion or measure, men cannot be blamed for 
^ their flentiments, since there is a possibility of their 
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** erring Jrom judgment; but when there are palpable 
*' reasons for, and none against a measure^ no excuse 
*^ can be urged ; the person errs either from a con- 
" temptibly weak mind, or what is worse from a de- 
** sire to favour corruption."* 

As Alexander the Great with his long sword cut the 
gordian knot, to prove his right to the sovereignty of 
Asia; so Alexander Brodie, or the Little, with his short 
enthymeme cuts this no less knotty ballot question, af« 
fording an equally decisive proof of his superiority in 
the field of politics. And as Alexander the pig, being 
in his cholers, and his moods, and his displeasures, 
and his indignations, and also being a little intoxicates 
in his prains, did, in his ales and his angers look you, 
kill bis pest friend, Clytus: so also Alexander the 
■ ' ■ ', being in his right wits and his goot judgments, 
(such as they are,) Sings a charge of weakness, or 
corruption, against the reputation of Dr. Ferguson. 

Truly the affairs of a club, and the affairs of a great 
nation, are very different. The interests they affect, 
the passions they excite, the responsibility they in- 
volve, are of quite another kind of importance and in- 
tensity. In black-balling, or white-balling a club 
candidate, there is no reason to suppose the exist*^ 
ence of bad motives; concealment cannot, therefore, 
be a cover for guilt,^'but it is useful to avoid giving 



• Dr. Ferguson calls it " a dangerous fonn of proceeding in constitwti- 
** ons tending to popular license, and where justice is more likely to suffer 
•* from the unawed passions of the lower people, than from any improper 
•* influence of superior rank; and where the authority of the Wise, anif 
** the sense of public shame, vrare so mucfa 'reqi]iiited,ltf|)riiiei|>l6lNid»' 
«• ports of Government*' 

See spirit of laws, Book II. ch. II, 
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pain to tfaose amotig^ whom we live in habitg of social 
intercourse. In g^reat political contests, the magni- 
tude of the objects at stake, and the numbers en^^ed 
in the strugg^le, preclude the refinements of mere de- 
licacj, and the motives from which men act must be 
plainly honesty or d&shonest. If the former, conceal- 
ment deprives them of the credit they deserve, and the 
world of the benefit of their example: if the latter, 
concealment deprives them of the check upon their 
consciences that publicity would afford, and shields 
them ag^ainst the penalty it would inflict. This mi^ht 
be said on the supposition that the ballot attained its 
avowed purposes, concealment and independence. But 
it does not; it cannot. There is no proof that it 
tended in any degree to miti^jfate the spirit of civil 
discord, or to retard the dissolution of morals, and 
final extinction of freedom, that resulted from the 
fundamental vices in the Roman constitution. It 
could not even ensure the purity of the courts of jus- 
tice. Hortensius " contrived to furnish the judges 
" with tablets of different colours, that so when these 
" were taken out of the box, he might see with his 
" own eyes, whether the judges, by him bribed, had 
« kept faith with him, or not." Hoofce, III. 2\Q. 
Cicero speaks in favour of the ballot, 2 Agrar. c. 2. 
pro Plancio c, 6. pro Cornel, and against it, de Amicit. 
c. 12. de Leg. 1. 3. c. 16. pro Sext. c. 48. 

Page 586. The rivakhip and hatred between Ma- 
rias and Sylla are dated from the close of the Jugur- 
thine war, mndattributed to Sylla's wearing a setil en- 
graved withfti^presentation of the delivery of Jiigartha 
into his hotids. But Hodk^ has clearly shown thnt »11 
who ha^ fallowed Plutarch in adopting this story 
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are mistaken. Marius chose Sjlla for his lieutenant 
in his second consulship, two years after the eonclu- 
sion of the Jugurthine war. Hooke, III. 76. 

Page 590. '^ And a clause was added, that the senate 
^^ should within five days, appear in the forum^ and 
<^ swear before the assembly, not to oppose any jnea^ 
*' sure for which the people sfiould be inclined to vote.^* 
The clause was that the senate should ratify, not '^ any 
measure, &c."but that particular law of Saturninus for 
the distribution of certain lands, in the year of Rome 
633. Hooke, III. 91. 

Page 622. " Tohis (J. Caesar's) credit it must be said 
•' that he was a merciful conqueror, or at least a slcil" 
<* ful politician^ knowing the advantages of Imity^ to re- 
^' concile a free people to arbitrary government," &c. 
What wretched, paltering stuff is this! Caesar was the 
most clement, the most magnanimous of men. Henry 
the Fourth of France is the only person in all history 
that can be compared with him* 



Horm Romana. No. II. Observations on *' /In His- 
*^ torical Review of the Monarchy and Republic of 
*' Rome^ upon the principles derived from the effects of 
*' property on Society and Government. By Hobert 
« Patton, Esq. London : 1707,' 



j> 



ji. HIS is the best philosophical commentary on the 
Roman history. The principles-derived from the ef- 
fects of property on society and government, so inge- 
niously developed, and incontrovertibly established, 
by Captain Charles Patton, a^e here applied wilhequat 
ingenuity and auc^ess^ to explain the political pheno« 
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mena successively exhibited in the constitutional his- 
tory of that wonderful people. Undazzled by the 
effulgence of their martial glory, unawed by the noise 
of the applause echoed from writer to writer on their 
energy and fortitude, Mr. Patton lays bare the unsound 
parts of their system, and traces, with a master's hand, 
the «^ young disease," that growing with their growth 
finally subdued them. 

The imperfections of this work are light indeed when 
weighed against its general excellence; and are redu-* 
cible to three heads. In the first place he somewhat 
exaggerates the evils of the Roman constitution, and 
18 rather niggardly in his estimate of that measure of 
fl*eedom, virtue, and happiness which they enjoyed 
during more than two centuries. In the second place 
he unjustly represents Hooke as deviating no less on 
one side from an impartial medium, than Dr. Ferguson 
does on the other. In the third place he commits from 
negligence some anachronisms, and other mistakes, 
which, as they in no degree affect the justness of his 
speculations, are mere blemishes in a work that deserv- 
ed to be exempt from any. 

* I. "The civil government af Rome has been cried 
*< up as a model of perfection, because it p-roduced a 
<• warlike people, who by their conquests became so- 
^^ vereigns of the world. If the excellence of civil 
*• government consist in aggression against other 
*< states, and success in offensive war, Rome was cer- 
«* tainly a model of perfection; but if domestic tran- 
<< quillity, the preservation of personal liberty, and 
<« the security of property; constitute its excellence, 
<* the Roman republic was one of the worst governments' 
<< the worM ever produced: foreign war was absolutely 
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<^ necessary to its existence, without which it roust^ 
*« in a very short time, have destroyed itself; for il 
*^ necessarily and unavoidably produced a perpetual 
^^ scene of contest and warfare between the classes of 
^^ property/ and persons^ because there was no regulat* 
^' ing[ power in the constitution to balance or controul 
^^ them ; and the only remedy for internal discord was 
^^ foreign hostility. The great eulogium of this go- 
^^ vernraent is its^ production of celebrated characters* 
<( Perpetual warfare must always have thia effect; and- 
'^ perhaps civil war should be more productive of dis«. 
^^ tinguished characters than any other; for the whole 
^^ community being engaged, whatever abilities it con-w 
^^ tains must come forward. But for this reason woulds 
<^ these learned gentleoien prefer a state of civil war 
<^ to a settled and well regulated government who8#^ 
<< object was not foreign conquest and dominioni but 
« domestic tranquillity?" (P. 158.1 

The judgment pronounced in the above passage i» 
substantially just, and the result of sagacious and 
profound views into Roman affiurs : but several con* 
siderations may be adduced to qualify its harshness. 
Perpetual war was not peculiar to the Romans; the 
other nations of antiquity were engaged in it with lit«- 
tle intermission. Man is naturally pugnacious; but 
when, as in those days, successful war was a source, 
not of heavy expence, but of sure gain to individuals 
and to the state; when, in consequence of the existence. 
o{ slavery, and of the limited and precarious maritime, 
intercourse among nations, conquest, not industry, was. 
the road to wealth; we need not wonder if war should 
be prosecuted with proportionate ardour and persever- 
ance. In modern timi^ every thing favours th^ rejga 
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t>f peac€f ; IhepartitioQ of Europe into nMions of nearly 
equal civilization, invincibly attached to their owa 
languag^es, manners, and institutions; the balance of 
power thence resulting; the enormous expences, ^Uhe 
*^ monumental debt" incurred by war;, and yet we find 
that one half of every cejntury is consumed in war. But 
U zDos peciiMar id the Romans to b^— often defeated 
\n battle, always victorious in war. Whence that cease- 
less energy of purpose; that wise adaptation, that per- 
severing^ application of means to the ends they pursu- 
ed? , Such results imply the existence of an adequate 
fund of moral health and vigour. Many despotic gQ« 
Veriimcints have for a season been ^'fanned by conquest's 
^^ crimsoii wing;" have enjoyed short*lived torrents 6f 
success; but it is the prerogative of free states alone 
to produce such a Succession of statesmen and warri- 
drs as will ensure a permanent stream of victory. And 
among them the pres^ence of discord, oppression and 
inisgovernment kt hdme, is always accompanied by a 
corresponding failure in their efforts abroad; insomuch 
that external respectability may generally be assumed 
as a fair criterion of internal harmony and prosperity. 
Thus though the cldss of property inceAsaiitly recurred 
to war to relieve themselves from the tribunitianstrug- 
gles for a participation in their privileges, yet this re^ 
medy could not be administered, or proved unavailing, 
whenever the affections of the class of persons were al- 
together alienated by injustice ; levies could not be= 
made, or the armies, sullen and mutinous, were either 
beaten or permitted the enemy to retir^ unmolested. 
Intbe yeairof Rome!S58 when many had suffered by the 
leverity of the laws against debtors, a tumdlt Was ex- 
cited by the appearance of one mau who had been im- 
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j^ritoned atid eroelly whipt by htfi creditor. Tfali 6^^ 
Hate assembled to consider what was to be done^ when 
«ews WAiS brought that the l^^dlsci 9^b approkching thd 
city. " Qua^ audita,'* says Livy (II. «4) ** (adeo dua« 
^ ex lina civitate discordia fecerat) longe alitet* pa- 
^ tred, ac plebem affecere. Exultare gaudio plebes ; 
^ ultof^d ^Vipeirhm patraed adesse dicere deos ; alius 
^ alium cemfiritiarci^ ne nomina dareht : cum omnibua 
^ potiusquam solos pe^itiiros : patres militarent, pa-^ 
^ tres arma taperent^ tit penes eosdem pericula bellij 
^ penes ^uos preemia, essent." The consul Servilius 
having published it satisfactory edict, good humour was 
i^stored^ and M atmy instantly formed. In the year 
Vf2 an army dispatched against the Veientes uBder the 
eonsul Caeso FabiuSj being determined that their com^^ 
mander should earn tio glory by their exertions, not 
only refused to pursue the enemy who had been broken 
by the cayalryj but struck their tents and returned 
to Kome. The consul returned With then*. " Nee 
'^ huic tam pestilenti exemplo remediaulla ab impera^ii 
^ tore queesita sunt; adeo exc^Uentibus ingeniis citi- 
" us defuerit ars qua civem f egant, quam qua hostenf 
"^ superent." (Liv. II. 48.) In the year S04 during 
the decemviral tyranny the Romans were beaten by 
the Sabiaes and the j^qui; «^ Nihilo militie, quam 
S' domi, melius respublica administrata est. Ilia 
^^ modo in ductbus culpa, quod, ut in odio essent ci«» 
<< vibii^, fecerant : alia omnis penes miiites noxia erat % 
<^ qui ne quid ductu, atque auspicio decemviroruoi 
'^^. prospere usquam gereretur, vinci se per suufn atque 
<^ illorum dedecas patiebantur." (Liv. III. 42.) In tha 
year 307 there were strong dissentions between the 
patricians and the plebieans in consequence of the ip.^ 
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suiting behaviour of the former : " ad quartim prit. 
^' mum str^pitum, yelut signo accepto, arma eepere 
}^ Mqm ac Volsci." The consul Quintius harangued 
the people. ^^ Non illi vestram ignavif^m contemp-f' 
f' sere, nee suaa virtuti confisi sunt: quippe toties fusi 
t^. fugatique, castris exuti, agro mulctati, sub jugum 
f^ niis^i) !^t se jj? vos novere. Discordia ordinum 
f ^ ^st yenenufxi iirbisrhu>u9, patrum ac plebis certami- 
<^ ni^. Quo) nee ^obis imperii nee yobis lib^rtatie 
<^ raodu9^8t; dum ta^det yos patricioruin, npa ple<« 
^^ beiorum magistratuum ; sustulere illi animos."(Liv. 
^I. 67.) But wb^q the principal artificial barrier be- 
tvireen patrician$^ and plebeians had been thrown do.wn 
bj the passing of the liicipisjrj ^ws in the year SST. 
vrhich threw open the consulate to the latter, the let 
vies were no longer obstructed either by the interfere 
ence of the tribunes, or bjr the resistance of the peo* 
ple;andthmr warlike successes were commensurate 
If ith the improvement of their civil government. Thi^ 
Jiappiest period of Roman virtue lasted upwards of 230 
years ; for nfith the murder of Tiberius Gracchus in 
(520, began that series of fiercer, agitations of an un- 
balanced polity, lyhich could only be composed by 
the absolute dominion of an Emperor. 

With respect t<^ the " preservation of personal li- 
« berty and the security of property," as far as these 
depended on pe^aVla\va, it n\ust be confessed that the 
error was rather on the side of laxity than of severi- 
ty, both in the laws and in the forms of judicial pro- 
cedure; and that flagitious villany, especially in the 
latter days of the republic^ too often escaped with im- 
punity. The mildness of their laws may be advan- 
ta'^eously contrasted with the incredible barbarity 
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of the English. Robbery,, theft, and uttering coun« 
terfeit coins were not the\*e punished with death; 
much less was it a capital crime to break down 
the head of a fishpond, to kill or wound cattle, 
to cut down trees,* and a hundred and fifty other 
things. We may therefore conclude that few murders 
were committed by the cold-blooded administration 
of a sanguinary code. The trial was not begun anci 
concluded at one sitting, but with a more merciful 
tendency resembled an impeachment in being protract- 
ed through many dayn. ^^ Vobismet ipsis, Pontifices, 
** etvestrisliberis, cseterisque civibus, pro yestra aucr 
<^ toritate, & sapientia consulere diebetis. N am cum 
<< tarn moderata judicia populi sint ai majoribus con« 
*^ stituta: pri mum utnepaena capitis cum ilecunia con- 
'^ jungatur : deinde ne, nisi pro dicta die, quis accuse*- 
'^ tur : ut ter ante magistratus accuset, intermissa die^^ 
^^ quam multam irroget, aut judicet: qttarta sit accii^ 
f^ satio trinum nundindm pro dicta die, qua die ju(di« 
*^ cium sit futurum: tarn multa etiam ad placandum^ 
^^ atque ad misericordiam rets concessa ^ViiiX\ deind^ 
*^ exorabilis populus, facilis suSragatio'pro salute; 
^^ denique etiam si qua res illiim dieni aut ausptciis, 
<^ aut excusatione sustulit; tota causa jiidiciumquli 
" sublatum est.'' (Cic. proDom. 17.) If every other 
resource failed, a voluntary exile rescued the~<iriminal 
from the ultimate punishment. A state of society might 
be conceived wherein the restraints over the evil pro- 
pensities of our nature^ contained in such a system of 
criminal jurisprudence, would not be ineffectual; but 
they presented no adequate checks to the careers of such 
offenders as ycrres, Clodius^ Cataline, &c. &c. 

» See 9 Geo. I. c. 22 commonly called the Waltham Black Act, 
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It would be easier to prove that " perpetual warkre'' 
l^oes not ^^alwnys*^ cause the "production of celebrate 
i^ ed characters,^' than to analyze the circumstances 
that contributed to this effect among^ the Romans. 
Much may be ascribed to innate character, much to 
their statistical condition, but more to the ekctroenessj 
and rotation of offices, and to the limitations with res* 
pect to age in the candidates. The inevitable tendency 
of this arrangement was, not only to make office the 
reward of personal qualifications, and not of birth or 
other less worthy cohsiderations, but to produce those 
personal qualifications which illustrate the individual 
and promote the glory of the state. The prizes being 
due ttt all who possessed the requisite acquirements, . 
all were animated with the ennobling ambition to de- 
serve them; and all devoted themselves with unre* 
fnitting ardour to the cultivation of those talents, and 
to the exercise of those labours, which constituted the 
only titles to the attainment of present honor and 
wealth', and posthumous celebrity. 'JThe age required 
for the ditferfent offices,' ws. Quaestor SO years, Cu- 
rule jEdile 37, PraBtor 40, Consul 43. encreased the 
chance of success to the several candidates, without 
excl\fding any firom the hope of successively gaining 
each step of officiaVdignity; and the necessity of 
serving until the prime 'of life in inferior stations 
ensured the appropriation to those stations of a greater 
quantity of talent;^ invigorated the faculties by a 
salutary discipline; and prevented those disappoint- 
ments which are sometimes experienced from the non- 
fulfilment of the promises of intellectual precocity, 
These observations apply to the best times of the re- 
public: at a later period, though the harvestof ener- 
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gy and talent was abundant, the growth of vice fl^n^ 
crime was equally rank and luxuriant. Thus it wa9 
that the Macedonians had em Alexander, the Ro^ 
mans many, '^ Romani multi fuis^ent Alexandro vel 
'* gloria, vel rerum magnitudine pares: quorum sup 
<^ quisque fato, sine publico di^crimine^ viveret, more* 
*' returque." (Liy. i^jt. 18.) 

IL It is to me unaccountable how Mr. Patton couldi 
90 far misunderstand Mr. Hooke, as to represent hiai 
as an equally unfair partisan of the plebeians, as Dr^ 
Ferguson is of the patricians. '' Each," says he, " styles 
*^ the division of the stsite which he favours the legal 
4c government, and stigmatises the opposite party witl^ 
<^ the appellation of a faction. Xhe language of abuse^ 
U which is applied by the on^ to the popular party, i^ 
^^ often expressed in the yery same terms by the other 
*' against the senate and aristocracy." (P. 4460 How 
does Mr. Patton support this $iugulfi,r judgment? He 
adduces many instances of gross partiality on the pari^ 
of Dr. Ferguson, but on the part of ^oo){e up/ one. 
Nay his own opinions differ from tliose of Hoo^e onlj!^ 
when he is misled by Yertot; and he himself does not 
favour the popular party in a material degree less than 
Hooke ! The same admiration of the Gracchi, the same, 
apologies for Caasar, are to be found in both. "There 
^' is a sort of generosity,"^ (says Hooke in his preface) 
** in taking the part of the poor Commons, who, ia 
^^ almost all their endeavours to free themselves from. 
" oppression, have been usually represented, as an 
*' unreasonable, head-strong multitude, insolent, sedi« 
" tioas, apd rebellious. And he can truly say, that 
^' how partial soever to the plebeians he may seem, he 
^> is not Qpuscious of having passed over any material 
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" fact, reported by the ancients to tlie ch^iS^^atibge of 
*^ the plebeian cause, or its advocates; notwithstand- 
f^ ing^ his own incredulity with regard to several pre- 
<< tended facts of this kind." Hooke never passes over 
a murder without bestowing on the act its right name : 
the cruelty of -Marius he displays without the slightest 
extenuation or palliation. On the other hand^ let us 
advert to a few of Dr, Ferguson's moral decisions, and 
see whether they do not rather resemble the bigotry of 
an interested contemporaty, than the honest judgments 
of a modern historian on the transactions of antiquity* 
Having related the murder of Tiberius Gracchus and 
his friends, he says: ^^His body as being that of a 
*' U/rani^ together with the killed of the party, amount- 
*' ing to about three hundred, as accomplices in a trea- 
*^ sonable design against the republic^ were denied the 
«' honours of burial and thrown into the river." (Vol. 
i. p. 298) Of the stillbloodier catastrophe of CaiusGrac- 
<:hus, he says : ^' by this exertion of vigour^ the senate 
" and ordinary magistrates recovered their former au- 
" thotity; affairs returned to their usual channel, and 
<* the most perfect order seemed to arise from the lata 
*^ confusions." He represents, says Mr Patton, the judi- 
cial proceedings against the senators accused of being 
bribed by Jugurtha as ''an oppressive measure, insti- 
" tuted for the gratification of popular resentment 
« against the nobility ; yet he admits that individuals 
" had been corrupt. Does he mean that the crime it- 
« self was venial, and ought not to have been prose- 
" cuted or punished?" (P. 400. Ferguson i. 343.) 
•* It is curious to remark," says Mr. Pattoo, «' the dif- 
" ferent colouring in which this action [one of Sylla'a 
massacres] '< is represented by different writers in res- 
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*' pect to th^ people who suffered; to me it appear^^ 
^' sufficient that they were friend (P. 423.) Can anj^ 
thing be more perverse and unfair than to suppose that 
Hooke represents these atrocities in their jw^f colours', 
and speaks of them with unaffected horror, not because 
the sufferers were meft^ but becausfe they were the 
enemies of the atistocrate Sylla^ Is it '^curious" 
that Hooke shoiild reprobate thesie things is mudh as 
Mr. Patton? And is it merely '^ curious" that Dr. Fer-i 
guson should speak of a masisacre of prisoners, of whom 
SOOO had surrendered themselves upon promise of 
their lives, in the following manner: "Aboutrfxore/g'W 
" thousand of thoSe who Were' suppo^d Co bte the vilest 
" instruments of the late usurpations' dnd murders^ 
" being taken prisoners in the war, or surpi^ised in the' 
" city, were, by his direction, ^hut up jn the Circus, 
«« and instantly ;)w^ to deaths (I, 444.) What shall wdT 
gay of the tone assumed by Dr. Middleton and the Abb# 
de St. Real in chardicterising Sylla? " Sylla had one 
" felicity pecuiiair to himself^ df being the only mati 
«* in history, in whom the odium of the mm bqtbaroud 
** cruelties was extinguished by the glorjf of hi$ great 
«^ acts." (P. 50.) — « Changement prodigietfx^qtdf rendit 
»^ des ce jour Sylla I'ldole des Romains. Oh oublia 
" tout le sang de la proscription; poUr ne $e reisouvtnt^ 
** que de la libertS rendue; on vit en lui Tej^ample 
" d'un usurpateur le plus violent, le plus sangui- 
« ilaire, mort paisiblem^nt d^ns son lit, aim6, adorS 
« de tous LEs CiTOYEj^s." (Tome 3. p. 61.) After the 
usurpation of Sylla, which demonstrated that despotism 
was withinreacfaof any band strong enough to seize and 
wield it; and after the establishment, by him, of an 
oligarchy which his Creature Pompey overturned, "the 
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<^ republic U treated bj the historian (Dr Fercruson) 
^^ as if actually, existing in full vigour and perfection^ 
*^ that he might iniip,ute the whole ^uilt of its subver** 
" 8iontoC»!far." (Patton, 447.) Finally Mr. Pattoa 
leonvicts Dr. Ferguson of calumniating Caesar, in say- 
Jng ^' that, having sufficiently provided for the reputa- 
^^ tioa of clemency, he now made a frqer use of his 
^> 'sword/Vand ^^ he dipped his hand with less scruple in 
<^ tbe blood of bis enemies/^ (Psittton, 441. Ferguson^ 
111. 3.) Not only is there nothing \n Hooke parallels- 
nothing e<|uidistant from tri^tb c^n4 equity, but (if hu* 
man frailty admit of such praise) he is not chargeable 
iwith one deflection from those cardinal virtues of aa 
historian. There was therefore no excuse for saying 
that, with reference to Hooke and Ferguson, ^^ both 
'^ o|»inions are nearly in the same degree erroneous, an^ 
^^ that truth and justice lie in tl\e nojiddle state between 
V them." (P. 44eo 

m. P^e \1J. The vulgar reckoning of 244 years 
^r the dui^aition of the regal period cannot be admit^4* 
According to Sir I. Newton, it only lasted 119 years^ 

Page 178. He omits, with Yertot, tonotice the adnais- 
sion 6f the co7lscript$ to fill up the vacancies in the se- 
nate, on the expulsion of Tarquin ; the policy of that 
measure in conciliating the principal equestrian fami-- 
lies must have been essentia! to tl^e establishment of 
the republia '^ Id mirum quantum profuit ad. .conppr 
*^ diam civit'atis, jtingen4osqu,e patribus plebis ani- 
«« mos." (Liv: II. 1.) 

Page 181. Valerius "instituted an appeal to the as- 
•< gembly of the people from the judgments. of the con- 
•* suls, or the ordinances of the senate.'' — '^ D/i yaleri-j 
^ tls's law vest in the people a power to adopt and 

O 
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** establish laws independent of, and wtthoHt t1i6 eon« 
•' currence of the senate?" The appeal Was not from 
*' ordinances of the senate/' but only (ad versus inap;id^ 
Iratus, Li V. 11. 8) from the judgments of magistrates in 
the exercise of their judicial ftfnctions. Neither did 
the law of Valerius enable the people to legislate witb* 
out the concurrence of the senate. It was not till the 
year 414, when Q. Publilius Philo was dictator, that 
ft law passed binding the senate to ratify beforehand 
whatever the centuries should enact (Li v. VUL 12.) 
' Page 189. The number of followers who emigrated 
with the first Appius Claudius from RegiHum to Rome 
in the year S4d, being five thousand families, is said 
to be '* a pattern of the munificence of those days,''* 
-We may judge more accurately of the absolute, and 
relative wealth of those days, from the amount of the 
grants of land made on the occasion, viz. Sd acres t<» 
Appius, and 2 to each of his followers. In the year 
887 the maximum of land that any Roman was permit- 
ted to possess by the Licinian law was 500 jugera, or 
350 acres. 

' Page 205. " Bellutus and Brutus were themselves 
*^ chosen (tribunes) with the addition of three others.'* 
So Dionysius. According to Livy C. Licinius and L. 
Albinus were elected, and they chose themselves three 
colleagues. (II. 32.) But the account of Piso (quoted by 
Lilry II. 58.) seems more probable that there were only 
two tribunes until the passing of Volero's law for the 
election of tribunes in comitiaby tribes in the year 
282,^ when they were increased to five. 

Page 216. I think Hooke has succeeded in showin^^ 
that Dionysius was mistaken in 8upposin» that Corio« 
lanus was tried in an assembly by tribesr and 9q.t by 
centuries. (Hooke, I. 230^247 369—372 ) 
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. l^ag(esS2I — ^233. Mr. Patton prefers, what appears to 
me the erroneous account given by Yertot of the sup* 
loosed crimes, trial, and punishment qf Spurios Cassias 
Viscelllkius, toHooke's masterly refutation of it. (I. S55 
*^36J.) He also adopts Vertot's objection to the afra* 
rian lair moved by Cassius: ^^it must be acknowledf^ed 
'^ that abuses on this head had been flagrant and no* 
f ^ torious ; but upon such a subject^ at an after period^ 
^^ to establish a generallaw, when the rights of posses* 
*^ sion had been acknowledged and acted upon, and 
^> property had passed by succession, alienation, and 
*^ fair, purchase, from one person to another, was at 
^' once to unhinge the security of all property." But 
Hooke replies to this objection in a manner equallj 
satisfactory. (I. S88.) It is admitted by Livy (II. 33.) 
that the usurpations of public lands by the patricians 
did not begin till after the death of Tarquin in the jear 
S57, only /e/i years before Gassitts proposed his agrarian 
law; so that the plea of ^4ong prescription" which 
was never urged by the opponejata of the law, is wholly 
gratuitous. ? 

Page 326. ^^ The. matter was at last accommodated 
<^ by the senate agreeing to allowith^ tribunes, on the 
«« part of the people, to name one of the consuls, whilst 
^^ the other should be chosen by the senate^ so that the 
*' election became only matter of form." Anno 371. 
Still both consuls were formally, as usual, eketed by 
the centuries. 

Page 358. The recall of Q. C®80 from banishment, 
and the banishment of \rolscius, are facts of doubtful 
authenticity. (Hooke, I 314.) 

Page 363. ^^ The urns were opened, and the billets, 
<< or Iablet3^ distributed." So Diooj^lus and Vertot 

2 
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Anno S98l Bat the method of .FOtinsf by balTot at ifiak* 
ins:^ or repealing^ laws, did not take pls^e till 623; 
(Hooke, II 511.) 

Page!SSi9. '^ The wibjectofthe agrarian law wasTOor^ 
<* seriously agitate.d in the following year by. Micilius 
*^ and Metilius," i. e. in the year alter that in which 
C Seoiproniusex-coneul^ was fined. But more than 
three years intervened between these two events; the 
firstbeiri^ in 533, the second in 337. (Hooke, I. 408— 
e. Liv. IV. 48.) 

Pafife S(Mf. " In this Tiew they were successful in es- 
** tablishing^ the election of Qusstors to be made in the 
S^ assembly by trihes^^^- &c. Anno 344. No authority, 
for this in Livy. (IV^. 54 ) 

Pa^e 309. ^' Among the military tribunes chosen was 
^^ found a person of plebeian rank,*' &c. Anno 3d3* 
They were nil plebeians except one. (Hooke, I. 4S4.) 

Pages 311 — ^3 IS. The circumstances connected with 
the voluntary exile of Camillus are not related with 
chronological accuracy . The tenth of the spoil waa 
paid to Apollo in the year 357: the value of the tenth 
of the territory in 338: the law for removing half the 
genate and people to Veii was proposed in 358, and 
rejected'by a majority of one tribe in 360, in which ytaaf^ 
7 acres of the landsr were assigned to each fVeeman. 
Camillus was cited before the people in 363. (Hooke, 
I. 430—6.) 

Page 314. "They (the senate) joyfully concurred in 
f < the adoption of Gamilltis, whom they invested with the 
*^ supreme appoint^nent of dictator." " Le lenat So 
*^ les soldats, qui representoient le peuple, le declare- 
" rent tpus d'une vo?x dictateur.'*^ (Vertot. II. 235.) 
The senate paseeda sdaatus-coasult^MD, authori^iag the 
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Romans at Yieii to assemble in eomttta onrtata for Uie 
parpose of investiai^ Camillua with the authority of 
dictator. (Li v. V. 46.) The story of Gamillus'a apeech 
to ^rennus, and of the Gaula being exterminated, it 
iabulous. (Ht>oke, I. 417.) 

Pa^ 3@2. Mr. Patton hag not piven due weight to 
Hooke's objections to the common account bf the trial 
and death of M. Manlius Capitolinua. ^ (I. 46S— 471.) 

Pa^e S32. It is certain that the opposition of some 
of the tribunes was not withdrawn, but disregarded by 
Sextiusand Licinius. (Liv. Vl. 38.) 

Pag^es SS8— 9. It is clear from Livy (VI. 39. 42.) that 
the three Licinian law^ were passed ai the same time 
during the dictatorship of Camillus, in the year 886. 

Page 385. The quaestorship of Oaius Gracchus waa 
posterior to the events spoken of in page 390. Tudi** 
tanus was consul in the year.694: Caius was questor 
627 1 tribune 630-*631; murdered 638; 



jfforeB ilnmnncB. No. IH; On the Anomalies in the Ro* 
man. G&oernmenii 

X-HfE more we study the Roman history the more we 
are surprised and puzzled by the anomalies with which 
k abounds. No doubt there are many in the British 
con3titution, and in all free governments ; for they can* 
not occur in a despotism, which is *^ simplex duntaxat 
** et unum.'* In all these cases there is a centripetal 
ferce which preserves the wandering body in its orbit ; 
but surely the eccentricities of the Roman polity exceed 
those of any other system. Pope says : 

*<. Nature explained, no prodigieg remain ; 
*^ Comets are regular, and Wharton plain.*' 
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Now CometBar^re^lar; hut thjt plainness of Yf\kZt» 
ton can onlj bd ^inderstodd bj tonsidering how fear-» 
fully and wonderfully we are made ; H^hatan infinite 
diversity of good and evil, dtren^th aad-weakaeM, is 
crowded into the little spaa of human ea^istenee. Sol 
it is ih the instance before us. The Ronlans Were mtn^ 
Hildas they were elevated by geniua and virtues, do the/ 
were debased by superstitions and vices, :which show 
the more conspicuous for being allied to so much spirit 
and in^eauity. What can be more extraordinary than 
that such a people should associate the chance or fraud 
of augury with their toast solemn legislative and ju- 
dicial proceedings, and with the conduct of .-military 
affairs? that each half of the state should pass laws 
binding upon the whole? and that the advantages of 
vepresentaiion should never be suggested by tbeinQreas« 
ipg evils of personal suffrage? But my purpose is only 
to collect into one. view the ;prinQipal anomalies that 
present themselves in the duties and conduct of the se- 
veral magistrates. 

. 1 . Tii£ 0ICT AToa was absolute and irresponnUe for 
what he had done in office. An order given .by the 
senate to the consuls to defend the state y armed thera with 
similar powers. This resoiiece w^s sometimes justly 
called into action as when the tribune Saturninus was 
destroyed; and sometimes unjustly as when Sp. Maelius 
and G. Gracchus were murdered, and when the equi« 
table deman^liti of the people wer^ suppressed or evaded, 
A dictator was frequently created for the sole purpose 
of taking the command of an army: as Hooke says, 
i^ub anno 435. ^' The Romans had now got such a habit 
*' of suffering none but dictators to command theif 
<^ armies, that though the famous Papirius Cursor and 
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<< Pttblilias Philo were choaen consulf for tbe fiillowing 
*^ year, we find Q. Fabius Maximus, who had beep 
<< formerly general of the horse to Papirius, and ever 
*< since his implacable enemy, raised at this time to the 
*^ dictatorship, and comtnisBioned to carry on the sie^e 
*^ of Saticula." This was during the healthy period of 
the republic; for afterwards, when fiercer intestine dis«- 
sentions more urgently required an adequate coercive 
ibrce, the mode of providing it that had been anciently 
-used was found so dangerous that it could not vplun* 
tarily be resorted to, since it would amount, not to a 
Buspension, but to an extinction of the national liber* 
ties. The equilibrium of the vessel was so mnch dis* 
4urbed, she was so ill-trimmed, that if once she heeled 
towards a dictatorship she could neveir be righted. 
The weapon which formerly was brandished <br a time 
and then laid aside, was now so formidable that if opce 
conferred it could not be resumed. Accprdingly dur- 
ing ISO years, from 551 to 671, when the monster Sylla 
waded to that bad eminence, no dictsitoj: was appoint- 
ed : and from the time of Sylla there was but a feverish 
interval of contest and. collusion to the establishment 
f)f the imperial sovereignty. 

The British constitution acknowledges no where a 
power to dispense with the existing laws; butJn the 
Roman state there was unavoidably, ftt aU.timesi su^ck 
a power, ibr want of a due separation betweea the ex- 
ecutive and legislative authorities. There wag nothing 
to restrain the senate or comitia from instituting a. 
proceeding, or electing a magistrate, in violation of 
their own laws, since whatever the people decreed last 
was law: an axiom which was needlessly ,re,<;orde4, 
^mong the laws of the twelve tables.. Thus.ihe Yale" 
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tiah IkW of S04, forbidding thd crfeftticm of any m%T^ 
tt-atle from whbs^ judgments there lay noappeai to thb 
')>eop^, and permitting jeiny p&rsbntokiH the man ?rhb 
ibould&ttbmpt it> had ilo influence t^haterer in abrid^« 
Ing the number of dictatprshipa Superadded to thb 
instability resulting from an unconVrolable di^iehsing^ 
power, Wh% the irregular e^iefcide of this poffep by an 
muthdrily inferior to that :whi<?h. had enacted thelawt 
lis when the sbnate Atispendec^ nbt as^natus-consuttunl^ 
but a la# passed by the people in, eotnitia. C. Cor- 
helium, tribune for the year 68S^ attempted to reform 
this by (iiiblishing a law, <^ to pjrohibit Sittf man's bein^ 
*' aMoIved from the. ^bligatioi^ of the laws, except by 
^^ the Authority of the people;, wh^h part of the old 
^< coiisititutibh had long been usurped by the. senate^ 
*< who dispensed With the laws by their own decree^^ 
<< and tho^e often made clandestinely, when a feitr only 
*« were privy to theAa. The senate facing resplved not 
^ to flart trith so valuable a privilege, pre:frailed with^ 
*< another tribune to inhibit the publication of ijtwheu, 
'< it came to be read; upon which Corneliu^. took tha 
^< book from the cl^rk and read it hims^l^ This wat. 
*^ irregular, and much inveighed against as^a viola,tioii 
«* of the rights of the tribunate; so that Cornelius waa. 
" once mor^ forced to compound the matter by a mild« 
** er law, forbiddii^g the senate to pass any such. 
<^ decreed, uiit^ss when two hundred senators were. 
*« present." (Hooke, III. 283). The dictator was ab* 
solute and irresponsible. Nevertheless, in the year 
319, the dictator Mamercus iHmilius having proposed 
a law which was carried, reducing the duration of the 
office of censor from five years to one and a half, the 
then censors G. Tortus and M. Gegauius struck his. 
name out of the roil of his tribe^ deprived him of 
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ificf ri^ht of Toting, and encreftsed his share of taxe« 
i^ightfold. 

la tbe year 384, the dictator CaiinillttS having in vain 
tadeavoiired to interrupt the proceedings of the comitia 
tributa, abdicated his magistracy, either on pretence of 
iome defect in the auspices, or in consequence of a ple« 
biscitum which bad been passed to this effect, ^^ That 
*^ if l\l. Furius Caoiillus raiade use of his dictatorial 
<< power to obstruct the enacting of the laws in dispute, 
*« he should pay a fine of 500,000 asses of brass." 

In the year 380, ^^ Plutftreh reports^ that one day 
<< when the dictator (Gamillns) was sitting on his tri* 
*^ banal in the forum, dispatching public business, an 
<^ offi<5er, sent Mj the tribune^, oonimanded him to rise 
« and follow him, laying his hand upoti him at the same 
« time, as if he meant to drag him away by force. 
<< Never was a greater tumtiiU or uproar in the forum 
<^ than on this occasion ; the patricians who surrounded 
«< Camillus driving back tbe ofiicery and the multitude 
<< from below bawliiig out,- pull him down^ pull hiitt 
<^ down I Camillus,' though greatly at a loss what to 
^« do in this exigence^ yet would not resign his autho- 
^< rity : Guarded by the senators, he retired with them 
<^ to the senate^house ; but, before he entered it, turned 
<^ towards the eapitol, and besdught the Gods to put 
<< an end to these commotions, vowing to build a tem- 
^ pie to concord if union might be restored among his 
« fellow citiztens," (Hooke, vol. I. p. 484.) 

In the year 550, P. Sulpitius was created dictator 
merely. for the purpoRe of recalling the consul Servilius 
Gspio, who had crossed over from Italy into Sicily with 
the intention of following Hannibal into Africa. Thi« 

P 
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was usually done bj theprstor's letters'^ written by 
order of the senate. ^ 

; Cicero was banished in the year 695, for having put 
some of Catiline's aceomplices to death in the ^ear 
690, though he therein acted with dictatorial' power 
by authority of the senate. 

^ ^. The GONsuiiS. The instances that we meet with 
of tneonvenaences arising from the eo-ordtniite.poicerft 
of the two consuls, or from their disobedience- to the 
senate, are much fewer than might be reaBonably ex^ 
fleeted, it is true they had generally separate arniies 
'coinmitted to their charge. 

Sp. Cassuis y iscellinus, consul for the year 207, wken 
the famous agrarian law was agitated for' the first time, 
with the view of strengthening his party *< sent prt* 
f^ vately for a great number of Latines and Herntci to 
M come and gire their suffrages for the ratification of 
^^ the law proposed in their favour. Crowde of these 
^' new citistfens innnediately Socked to Rome; which 
*^ (his colleague) Proculus Yirginius observing, pub^ 
*^ lished an edict, commanding all persons who were 
^^ not settled inhabitants to depart from the city with« 
^< out delay. Cassius opposed this edict by another, 
*< which required all persons, who were enrolled eitr<«f 
^' zefis, to remain in Rome till the question of the law 
^ was decided.*' (Hooke, I. 851.) 

T. Quinctius Pennus and C. Julius Mento, eonsul!^ 
for the year 3^, and generals of approved reputation,' 
having from mutual jealousy been unsuccessful in the 
field, were ordered by the senate to nominate a dicta- 
tor ; but though disagreeing in all other respects, they 
were equally determined to resist the senate on thi9 
point; and at last complied only on the interposition 
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mt (be Iribunas, who tbreataned to send them to prU 
son if they persisted in their disobedience. 

L. Virginias and.M Sergiuf, two of the six militarf 
tribttnes chosen forthe year SSO, commanded at the sie^e 
of Veii. ^* The jealousy, so common between persons in 
<^ equal authority, had set tbem at variance c each had 
** aaet of troops under his command, and had as it were 
If a separate camp« The Capenates and Falisci attackr 
i^ ed that of Sergius on one side, at the s^me tioie that 
f< the besieged made a sally and attaked it on the other- 
V The Roman soldiers thinking they had all the forces 
t< of Hetrur ia to deal with, were dismayed, fought faints 
f^ ly, and rather to defend their own lives, than with 
f ^ hopes to van^ai^h the enemy. It was not long be-* 
f^ fore they gave ground^ fell into disorder, and ran 
f< away. Virgio|us could have saved his colleague's 
h troops; his own were ranged in order of battle: but 
^ the animosity between the two generjpils was so great, 
f ^ that Sergius chose rather to perish than to ask the 
!i^a^si#tance of Virginius; i|nd Virginius on the other 
f^ band would not gire him any sui^cour unless he would 
f^ send ^n'd beg it. The enemy profited by this divi* 
<^ sioii ; Sergitts's army t^ed in disorder to Rome, which 
<< was but six leagues distant flrpm the camp, and the 
!< general went thither himself^ not so much to justify 
^^ his own conduct, as to set forth the baseness of that 
« of his coUeagQe.'- (Hooke, J. 42i.) After an acri- 
monious contest, they were no otherwise punished than 
>y m decree of the senate that all the military tribunes 
of that year should resign their magistracies, and the 
people immediately proceed to a, new election. 

If war caimot succeed under the joint command of 
ablr leaders, what must be the con8e<juence if the 
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4?oinfnand devolve on alternate days to men of oppositu 
characters and systems; the one bold and venturous^ 
the other prudent and cautiou? ; th^ one confident ii| 
the numbers andcourage of.his troops, the other think- 
ing that nothing can save the state but ciiactationl 
Let the memorable field of Canncp tell! That battle 
was fought in the year 537^ when it ^as the turn of. 
C. Ter|Bntrii9 Yarro to command, and in spite of the 
remonstrance^ of his colleague L. ^milius Paulas. 
For other instances see Hooke, III. 74 636. 

In the year 542, Capua surrendered to the Romaq 
pro-consuls Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Appius Claudius 
Pulcher; and the punishment of its senators and gar« 
rtson for their defection to Hannibal, was left to theif* 
discretion. ^^ Appius inclined to clemency, Fulvius 
*^ to severity; and the dispute grew yvarm betweeQ 
^' them. The former, to put an end to it, wrote to 
^^ the senate, and referred the matter to them ; but his 
<^ colleague, without waiting for the senate's decree, 
*^ went with two thousand horse, first to Teanuary 
*' whither twenty- eight of the Capuan senators had 
<' been transported, and causedt them to be beaten 
<^ with rods, and then beheaded by the lictors. 
'^ Thence he hastened to Cales, and treated with the 
^< same rigour the twenty-five senators who had been 
<< conveyed thither, though he might well have spared 
*< them, having just before the e^cecution received 
^^ letters from Rome, with order? to suspend it; but 
^' he put the letters in his bosom, and would not read 
<< them till all was over. Nor did the republic ever 
^' blame him for this instance of severity, being 
^^ doubtless pleased to have revenge, without incur- 
<( ring thie odium of inhumanity among her allies. 'Thia^ 
" charge fell upon Fulvius.V (Ilooke, II. 213.;^ 
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Irt'tlie year 580, *' M. Popillius Lasnas, the consul, 
^ withoQl aay provocation, led aa army ag^ainst the 
<^ Statelliates, a people of Lig^uria, and came to battle 
<^ with them before the ii^ates of their town, called Cat 
*' rystam. He slew 10,000 of the enemy, and took 700 
*< prisoners, with the loss of 3000 of his men." — " He 
^ not only plundered the town, but demolished it, and 
^ sold the inhi^bitantflifor slaves. Of this proc^dinp 
*< he sent an account to. the conscript fiithews; who,, 
f^ beings highly offended with it, decreed, that, return- 
^^ ing the money to the purchasers, he should restore. 
<^ to the captives thehr liberty and efieots; and tbeo^ 
«< quit the pFOvince. Popillius would not obey; bul. 
*^ having purhis army into winter quarters at P^a^ 
^ came home in as great wrath, says Livy, with the: 
^ fathers, as he had expressed (exerqis^d) against the 
" Ligurians.'* (Hooke, II. 398. In bis speech in the 
senate he demanded not only the revocation of the de«. 
cree, but that a thanksgiving should be ordered for 
iis victory. Both demands ^ere rejected ; and after 
personally 'Sustaining as severe animadversions from, 
several senators, as had been passed on his conduct 
during his absence, he returned to his province where 
he acted as pro-eon^ul during the succeeding consuU 
ship of P. JSliutfLigns and C. PopiUius Lsenas. Th^ 
senate wished to r&iew the decree in favour of thffrLi- 
gurians, and .^Hus miade a motion on the subject, but 
Being thwarted by his colleague (the pro-consul's bro- 
ther) he desisted from his purpose; and the senate re- 
sented their conduct by refuMng them any command 
in the war about to-be declared against Macedon, and 
by intrusting the levy of troops to the prastor Cn, 
Sicihius Nepos. Liguria was the province assigned to 
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the-eortfeftls; bttt thej could not be indaced to depM 
f6f it until they bad been threatened with a pros^cnti^f 
&i\ and fine hf the tribufies M . Martius SeriQO and Q. 
Maf tills SeyflA. In the menn time the pro-consul sent 
<)idpafeh«s, acquainting^ the senate that be had agairt 
attacked the Ligurians^ and killed another 10,000 of 
tb^m. Upofi this additional prorocation, tb^ tribune 
M^iua^ bbtaiftied liplebif citan, directing^ that the senate 
should, upofi^ oaths appoint an inquisitor to try the de« 
Hnquent; and the senate nominated the other prmtop 
C. Licinius. The pro^e^nsul, bowerer, dreading^ th^ 
enmity of thesenate, and the still greater enmity of tb^ 
people, refused 'to appear; and the triboves m^ this 
fresb instance 5f contumacy by the menace of prcqpes* 
inflf a'resolutioTi, that if he did not attend before the 
ides of November, he should be proceeded against as i^ 
presetit. He then appeared; but pn the third day of 
the trials Lfcinius, to ingratiate himie|f with the Vof 
]^illian famify, adjourned the court to the ides of March* 
on which day the Heir magistrates would enter on officei^ 
and the defendant, as beingthenaprivate person, would 
n6t be amenable to his jurisdiction* 3y this artifice 
he escaped . ^^ Ita rogatio de Liguribus oHefaUfid elusa 
« est.'* (Livy, XLII. 22.) Though several thousand 
Ligurians were restored to liberty, and settled in lands 
on tife left bank of the Po, yet it does not appear that 
complete restitution was made, for on the appearance 
of C. Popillius in thesenate, he was assailed with angr/ 
interroo-ations, why he had not released the victims of 
His brother's tyranny ? (Livy, XLII. 28.) 

C. Julias Ocesar and L. Galpurnius Bibulus, men 
of opposite characters, principles, and interests, were 
consuls, for the year Q9^. Caesar had prepared a verj; 
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•xiensive agrarian law, which his coneagud wa9 deter* 
miaed to resist by every pieaQs. '' He bad seven of the 
*' tribune^ on his side in this contest. Bibulus uus-^ 
^^ tered all his forces, and came down- .to the ibnum 
^^ full of eoarage and resolution, guarded by three of 
'*' the tribunes and the greater part of the senate; and 
*^ as often as Caesar attempted to recommend the law^ 
>^ he as often interrupted him, and declared that it 
,«( aiioold never pass in his year. Cesar asked him 
^^ (when they, were bodi in the rostra) whether he 
^^ foundany thing exceptionable in the law ? To which 
^< Bibulus made this answer only, that he would op- 
.«« pose all inmroaHonsJ^ He soon after quitted the as- 
sembly, and Pompey end Ci^assns harangued the people 
in fiivour of the law. ^^ Bibulus, now despairing of 
^^ success by any other method of opposition; had re-i 
*( course to the stratagem of proclaiming every day s 
*^ holiday for the remaining part of the year, thereby 
^^ to hinder all transacting of business with the people. 
^ ^^ CflBsar laughed at his colleague's edict, and named s 
^ particular day for the people to gi^e their sufiragee 
^^ upon the law. While Cssar, on the day appointed^ 
«^ was speaking to the people, Bibulus arrived, inter<* 
*< rupted him, and once more repeated his declaration^ 
^^ that the law should never pass while he was consul. 
^ From words the two parties soon came to blows » 
<' Bibttlns was roughly treated, his three tribunea 
<^ wounded, and his whole faction driven out of the 
«< forum by the tribune Vatinius, at the head of the 
^ triumvir's fi&ctton: so that the law passed upon tbe^ 
<^ spot without any further contradiction; 
- ^ Bibulus made bis' complaint the next day, in* the 
^ senate^ of the violence ofTered to his person^ but. 
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^* findiff^ that noBody cared to enter into the affair, at 
^« to move any thing about it, he retired to his house ki 
" despair, and there shut himself up during all the r^- 
" maining part of hi^coiiBulsbip, th«it is to say, for^etght 
** months entire, exercising no one function of his of- 
•^ fice, except that, whenever Cassar undertook any 
^' thing new, he republished his ordinance, by which 
'^ he had converted every day of the year inte a holi- 
" day." (Hooke,III.406.) Thongh this case occurred 
during the breaking up of the republic, yet, taken by 
itselt^ it is' scarcely more aggravated than some that 
belong to a much earlier period. 

3. Tft a c BN80R8 were frr^t instituted in the year 310; 
for the piM*pose of taking an account of the names and 
Estates of the several orders of citizens: ^ duty which 
had been quinquennially performed imder the kings 
and consuls from the tinto of Servius TuIMus. But 
they, soon extended their authority by the addition of 
other duties, especially the formidable o»e of creating 
and degrading senators and knights^ constituting them->' 
selves the guardians of public manners,' and thereby 
assuming powers of which, as 0e Lolme justly ob-s 
serves, the people ought to be the legal, as they are 
necessarily the virtual depository. 

We have seen the unjust exercise of the Sensorial 
power towards Mamercosi^miling, wbieh took place so 
early as the year 319 ^ and rt is evident that they had 
for some time reached the pinnacle of their dignity since 
^milius adduces the grievousness of being Subject to ther 
authority of the same persons for ti^e years, as a reasonr 
for abridging its duration. 

Though the concurrence oC both the censors was ne«^ 
eessary to effect the expulsion of a senator, it frequently 
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happening that tome weiie retained by one who had 
been stigmatized bj the other; yet we find Appine 
Claudius Cecue, censor fur the year 441, introducing 
the sons of freedmen into the senate, against the opinion 
of his colleague €. Plautius Venox, who therenpon re* 
signed, leaving Appius sole censor. The libertini thus 
Introduced were expelled by the consuls of the succeed^ 
log year. But what is stiU more singular^ the saoe 
Appius determined to remain in oSce.fi ve years, in spite 
of the .£milian law of3 1 9, impudently alleging that the 
law in q^uestion, which had been confiMrmed to dnring 
more than a century, was only intended to affect the 
censors of the year in which it pasted ; and though seven 
of the tribunes wished to send him to ^ison, yet, for 
want of ttoanimity anpopg them, ha notoally f ucceeded 
in accomplishing his determination. 

In the year 549, we have the strange spectncle of one 
censor i^tigmatizing the other; and of all the thirty*five 
tribes being 4i8francbised, except one! The following 
are Hookers words: (11. S77.) << While the consnb 
^^ were thusemployed abroad, the twocensors at Rome^ 
*^ M. Livius Salinator^ and C. Claudius Nero, drew a 
*^ contempt on themselves by a most ridiculous beha- 
<< viour. Though their quarrels with each other had 
<< formerly been very great, yet the distress of the re«r 
<< public during their consulship, had reconciled them 
<^ in appearance for some time; but now their mutual 
<< hatred broke out afiresh. It was customary for the' 
<< senators just before leaving their oflke, to draw up 
^< a. list of the senators, review the Roman knights, 
*< assemble the tribes^ and set a mark of infamy on 
•( such persons as deserved it. As to the first, Livina 
*' and Nero wert equitable in their proceedings; but 

Q 
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* <^ when they oanto to review the knights, of which body 
. <' they IvDtb WB1I9, Nero ordered his colleague's name 
*< to be struck out of the list, on piretence that he had 
<< been formerly coiutemiked by the people for a mis- 
^ demeanour. And Livius, when Nero's name was 
*^ called over, passed the like sentence against him : 
<< My reasons, said he, are, that he has borne false wit- 
*< ness against me$ and that his reconciliation with 
><* pie waa not sincere. Th^ir passion and fblly appear- 
<< ed yet tnoreextMvagant, when they came to take ah 
^^ account' of the tribes. Nero ranked his colleague 
*^ among those wMm he declared Mrarii^ t. e. persons 
^- deprivedef the riglkts of Roman cftizenship, but still 
S^ obliged to {)ay<tiie|Mibifc taires. And Livios not Only 
V didas mnchfer Ni^o, but disfranchised ^11 the thirty. 
*^ five tribes, except the Masctan^ (which was the only 
>< one that had formerly voted for'him upoA his trial,) 
f^ fbr, said hie, it must be owned they acted unjustly 
^ either 10^0 when they condemned me, or twice when 
^* tkeyconfer^ed u|3bn tee the consulship and censor- 
*^ ship.'^ Livy'spe^ks rather inconsistently of the con- 
test between the censors, as ^^fcedum certamen," and 
^^ partum certamen;'^ and thinks that the reprehensi- 
€i& of the ifaconstancy of the people, by Livius, waa 
wtsrthy of the moderation and iiitegrity of those times. 
TI»y were both kdipe^hed by the tribune Gii. Baebius, 
but the policy of the fhthers interposed to suppress 
the proceeding. 

Notvi^hstaiidingtheseinstlinces of disfranchisement, 
yetyWlMd T. 8edipronias6ritc<Aus, censdr for the year 
&B4, wiflhed to depfifie the greatest part of the freed* 
men (liho had been c6nfiiied to the four city tribes) of 
their right of 8ttfQrage> hta colleague, C. ClaudiusPol- 
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,€her) insisted that it would be illegal; and tbat tlipugli 
he. might remove a man from ono tribe to another^ 
(which was the true meaning . of Iriftif tnov^e,) he conld 
not remove an individual, much l^ss a whol^ order of 
men from all the thirtj-five tribes. Without coming t^ 
any decision on this pointj it was agreed that thej should 
be incorporated in one of the city tribes .to b^ deter- 
mined by lot. (Livy, XLy. 15.) 

The law required that if oi\e of th^ censors diedj^ th« 
other sjiould abdicate. On the de$^th of Jjiyiu^ Pri^^uai 
in the year 644, M. iBmiliusScaurus refused to comply 
with the law, until some of the tribunes threatened to 
send him to prison if l^e did not obey. (llQ,ojl^e, III. 37.) 

4. TttB TAiauNBS: instituted in tlj|e y^ar ^60. Tb^ 
anomalies connected with thia part of the adn^niatpati<» 
on, exceed both in number an4 quality, apy that hav^ 
yet been submitted* The tribuneship was intended as 
apiopular counterppise to the aris^tocracy, and was ye^t? 
ed with co-prdini|te powers, since its <?Qncurreii^9e wacf 
indispensable to the validity of every legislative and 
magisterial proceeding -, but these was in its orijirinal 
constitution a vice essentially at variai&ce with these 
purposes;^ which neutralized its energy, and frustrated 
Its efforts. This was the unonimU^ ye({\xh\ie in the dis<^ 
charge of all their duties; the power that a sjiqgl.^ tr^-^ 
bune possessed of counteracting the resolutions of thq 
whole college. The consequence. wa^ that, like a loose 
bundle of sticks^ the strength of the whole was no greater 
than that ot.jeach individual: and tl^e more numefou^ 
they were^ the greater the pro^lity pf tb^ir advefsa^ief 
finding means to gain.one of them. ^ was <;bereferfr 
the interest of the patricians to main(aia t,his &pi^ieil 
|>rero^ative^ just as it was the interest of Catharine ILr 
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to support the Kberum veto of the Poles> that most fan- 
tastic and mischievous folly that ever anarchy invented. 

It is somewhat ludicrous to observe Appiiis Clau- 
dius introduced by Livy, hi the year S72, as revealing 
to the senators the secret of this advantage, and thereby 
extricating them from tlie perplexity into which they 
were thrown by the opposition made by $p. Icilius ta, 
the levy of an army. ^^ Periurbatis. iterum patribus, 
*^ Ap. Claudius victam tribunitiam potestatem dicere 
'^ priore anno^ in praesentia re ipsa, exemplo in per<^ 
*' petuum: quando inventum sit, suh ipsam tiribus 
«* dissohi:^^ &<?. ** Praeceptis Appii moniti patres,** 
Sec. It was necessary to'repeat this admonition to the 
fathers in the year 296, when they were « cudgelling 
•* their brains'* on the demand made by the tribunes 
that their number might be encreased from five to ten. 
According to Livy, the urgency of circumstances ia^ 
ternal and external, extorted from the senate this con* 
cession: but Dionysius assigns to L. Quinctius CinciU"* 
natus the merit 6t discovering that it would be easier 
to sow division among ten tribunes than among five^ 
and ascribes the acquiescence of the s^najte to the pre^^ 
valence of his advice. 

We have seen that the tribunes frequently threatenec^ 
to send the consuls to prison ; and instances of their be-, 
ing actually imprisoned may be foijad in Livy, epit. 
48. 55. Hooke, III. 10. Nevertheless, Sei:vilius Ahalaj^ 
military tribune in the year 351, denied its legality when 
the tribunes threw out the same threat W^inst two of 
his refractory colleagues : «< Quod ad ^os attinet, tri- 
•* buni plebis^ minasque vestras, nae ego libenter ex- 
<^ perirer, quam non plus in his Jurisj quam in vobia 
^ animi esset.'' The obstinacy of hii two coU«agues,^ 
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li. Virglnius and M. Sergius, wa^ subdued by bis tbrea- 
tening to nominate a dictator. 

In the year 360, we have an example of two ex-tri- 
bunes, A. Yirginius and Q. Pomponius, beings punished 
for haying, in the preceding year, interposed their 
"oeto on a question strenuously suppprted by the other 
tribunes, and very acceptable to the plebeians, for re- 
moving half of the people and of the senate to Veiil 
Being cited before the comitiatributa, they were fined 
10,000 asses of brass. Camillus loudly inveighed against 
the blindness of the commons for invading a right so 
useful to himself and his party: — qu» (plebis) jam in 
«< suos versajj non intelH^eret, se pravo judicio de tri- 
<^ bunis intercessionem 8ustulisse:''-<— *^ Si tribunitta 
^^ vis tribumtio auxilio repelli nequeat, aliud t^lum pai^ 
<' tres inventuros esse." (Livy, V. 29.) 

As the Licinian laws embraced objects that most 
powerfully interest the strongest passions of our nature^ 
-—riches and honours, — so the struggle they excited 
was proportionably long and arduous; yet unstained 
with a single drop of blood. ' Having gained a majority^ 
of the tribunes, th6 senate contrived to protract the 
contest firora the year 377 to the year 386; during the 
first half of which period the minority retaliated by 
preventing the election of curule magistrates; and this 
innocuousanarchy was only terminated by the approach 
of an enemy from without. During the latter half of 
the period three dictatorships occur, two of which were 
held by Camillus: the treatment he experienced had 
b^en already mentioned* 

In the year 45&, tlie consul L. Posthumius Megellus 
having been refused the honour of a triumph by the 
feiiate^ obtained it from the peopley aided by three tri< 
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bunos^ and in spU^ofthe apposUion of the other seven. 

In the year 630^ Tiberius Gracchus, tribune, reviv- 
ed the agrarian law of Lieinius Stolo, passed in the jear 
386, which limited each person's share of th/e publio 
lands to dOQ Roman acre& He <' published an edict, 
*^ suspending all magistrates from the exercise of their 
*^ functions, till the law ^hoi^ld be either passed or ve^ 
^' jected by the people; and subjecting to large finea 
«< thoiie who should disobey ^^ edicV And,^ that the 
^^ quaestors might not have access to. the public money^ 
^' he shut up the temple of Saturn where it was kept^ 
^^ and put his own seal upoii the dooc." (Hooke, 11. 
534.> He was supported by aU his eolleaguea except 
one, M. Octavius CaQcina. To remove tUs stumbling-* 
block, and relieve hia constituents from the check im-^ 
posed by the preposteraus constitution of the tribuni- 
tian office, Tiberius resorted to a new, hut reasonable,, 
expedient. In au assembly by tribes, he. moved,, and 
carried a resolution th^^t Octavius should be deposed. 
This precedent was followed, in the year 6S6^ by the 
tribune A. Gabinius, when his colleague L^. Tirebelliua 
opposed the passing of a decree for committing to Pora<< 
pey the conduct of the piratic war^ with eiRorbitant 
powers, tending to subvert the remains of the eonsti-* 
tution. Cicero highly applauds the conduct of Gabi. 
nius, who would not suffer ^^ plus unius coUegte sui, 
*^ qu^m unrversasciviiaiis^ (though the «£;?a^ wereagainst 
the law) vocem valere et voluntatem:" (Pro Cor- 
nel. 1.) but that of Tiberius he styles seditious, and 
declares that his murderers filled the world with the 
glory of their exploit. (Pro Mil. S7«> 

Atinius Labeo, tribune for the year 623, ^^ to revenge 
f< himself on the censor Metellu^ Macedonicus^ wha 
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*^ (according to Pliny) had expelled him the senate, 
^< made a most outrageous attempt upon his life. As 
** the censor was returning home from the Campus 
^< Martkis at noon-day, the streets of Rome empty of 
-^^ people, the tribune caused him to be seized, and was 
^' dragging him away, to throw him headlong from the 
*< Tarpeian rock, when another of the tribunes, at the 
•* request of Metellus's soft, came and rescued him. 
^^ Atinius nevertheless consecrated to Ceres the estate 
** of Metellus, and thereby reduced him to live upon 
<« the bounty of others.'* (Hooke, 11. 544.) 

In the year 64S, Jugurtha,king of Numidia, appeared 
at Rome, upon the public faith, to give evidence aa;ainst 
'several men of distinction who were accused by the 
tribune Memmius of having been bribed by him to be* 
tray the honour and interests of the state. In an as^ 
sembly of the people, when Memmius had ended his 
speech, and all were anxious and attentive to hear what 
the king would answer, '^ Baebius, another of the tri* 
*' bunes, instantly called out, forbidding the king to 
^' speak. The multitude expressed their indignation 
^< by clamour, menacing looks and gestures, and, in 
^^ short all the ways by which violent anger is used to 
*^ express itself, in order to deter him from his purpose. 
^ Nevertheless, as he had received an aibple bribe, 
^^ impudence carried it. The people, thus TooV'S^ broke 
^ up the assembly, and separated." (Hooke,'Ilt. 38.) 

Sex. Tititts, one of the tribunes for the year 654, 
<< proposed a law for dividing some lands amongst the 
^ people, aotl on this ^^eaiion had no regard to the 
^ intereesmm of his eoUeagues: nevertfaete^s he was 
<^ obliged to de^list from his enterprtse, because two 
^' erows flying over the comitia^ bad fought with their 
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*^ beaks and clawg; and the Augurs had thereupon de** 
" Glared that the law must be dropt^ and sacrifices be 
" offered to ApoUo« This Titius, when out of his of- 
'^ fice, was prosecuted before the Roman knights^ and 
^^ condemned to banishment for having in his house a 
/' picture of Saturninus ; an act of rigour justified Hy 
^^ Cicero. Furius likewise, who had opposed Metel- 
<' lus's return, was, after the expiration of his office, 
^^ accused of treason by Canuleius and Decianus, two 
** of the tribunes. The enraged people, without so 
^^ much as hearing his defence, tore l^im in pieces. And 
^^ because Decianus, in a speech on that occasion, la- 
^^ mented the death of Saturninus, be was next year 
^< brought to a trial and banished, though a very wor* 
^^ thy man, according to Valerius Maximus." (Hooke, 
« III. 95.) 

5. The triumph, though cruel and insulting io^ 
wards the vanquished, powerfully contributed to sti* 
mulate those warlike virtues which gave to the Romans 
the empire of the world. It was generally awarded 
by the senate, and sometimes, on their refusal, by the 
people. It is essential to the value of such an honour 
that, though cheap with respect to the nation that be- 
stows it, the utmost possible price, in sweat and blood 
should be paid by the candidate ; and therefore nothing 
can be ipore incongruous and absurd than that he should 
be allowed to appreciate his own services, and to decree 
himself this supreme reward.* And yet there are many 
examples of this in the best days of the republic. The 
theatre on which these sham triumphs were celebrated 



• Cicero thought kimtdf entitled to and did obtain, a triunph. Ep. 
Fam. 11. 10. 11. XVI. U. **Cicero^vir nihil minus quam td bellanatus^ 
livy, Epit^ lU. f ' -• 
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4ra8 the A}ban-hill; and the expence of the show was 
defrayed hy the hero himself. The first that occurred 
was that of C. Papirius Maso, consul for the year 522. 
^' The senate, dissatisfied with him for some reason an* 
*^ known, refused him a triumph. This provoked him 
^^ to take a method entirely new to do himself honour. 
^^ At the head of his army he marched to the temple of 
^^ Jupiter Latitflis <m the hill of Alba, with all the 
*^ pomp with which triumphant victors were wont to 
^' march to the capjtol ; he made no alteration in . the 
^^ ceremony, except that, instead of a crown of laurel^ 
<< he wore a crown of myrtle, on account of bis havings 
<< defeated the Corsicans in a place where was a ^rove 
<' of myrtles." (Hooke^ IL 88.) Other examples are 
mentioned: Livy, XXVL 21. XXXIII. 23. XLII. 
kl. Hooke, ll. 503. In the year 572, the senate de- 
creed a triumph to P. Cornelius Cetheg^us and M. Bae^ 
bius Tamphiius, to whom the Ligures had submitted 
linconditionally without fightin/^. Hi omnium primi 
iiuUo belio gesto triumpharunt." (Livy, ^tt. 38.) 

■ > '^ r-y 

Ma^as BomamB. No. IV. ObsehtAwhi tn ^^ Comidef- 
^^ tions sur les causes de la grandeur des Rbnunris St 
" de kur decadence. Par Montesquieu." 

JN O work on the same subject. seem£( fo enjoy a re* 
putation equal to this of Montesquieu: and yet I aim 
diaposed.to think that a careful review of its contents 
W^uld lead to « conviction that it aboudda with errors 
irffact and of principle, which are but partially redeem- 
ed by the #ceaston«l iaterventton of a souad political 

R 
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maxim — ** late qui spl^ndeat linug et alter.** — I'ie an^ 
tlior h deficient in point of order and system ; liedancect 
from one smart observation to afiotlier, connecting eft 
fects with didprop6rtionate or imaginary causes; and 
is particularly negligent ill the citation of his autho- 
rities. His mistakes on th^ subject of the- variation iit 
the value of the Roman coins, and in the pay of theif 
troops, have been ably exposed by Mr. Bowyer; on^ 
or two signal blunders have been detected by R&. Mai** 
thus; and a multitude of errors coniie<ited with tha 
irruptions of the 6othd, Huns, &c. 8cc: are cofrigibltf 
by a reference to the works of Gibbon and Pinkerton. 
Still theref remains employment for the crttiein tliftf 
•• un weeded garden.** 

Among the various cause's tliat contributed tp thtf 
greatness of Rottie, Montesquieu ascribes the greoleU 
influence to each o{two practices, neither of which ap- 
pears to be entitled to such a distinction. The first isl 
that of triumphing i ^^ Romulus & ses successeursr 
*^ furent presque tonjours en guerre atec lenrs voisins^ 
*' pour avoir des citoyens, des femmes, ou des terrest 
*^ ils revenaient dans la ville avec les depouilles des 
*^ peuples vaincus; c'etoient des gerbes de bl6 & 
^< des troupeaux : cela y causoit une graade joia. Voila 
*^ Vorigim des triompheSi qui furent dans la suite laprin- 
*' cipale cause des grandeurs oi cette viUe parvint.** 
Chap. 1. As the honours of the peerage conferred, on 
victorious admirals have not been the principal caase* 
of the maritime preponderance of Britain; so neither 
were the honours of tte triumph the principal caase of' 
the military glories, and irresistifole^aperiority of the 
Romans. The origin; too, of these triumphs^ with ka 
rustic simplicity, isaurely the ofibpring of thtf autlior't 
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{maginaHoB. Nothing can be better defined than the 
account oH^the^r^l triumph ever celebrated in Rome. 
HorouluB having defeated the Csninenses, and slain 
their king Acron, of whose armour he had previously 
Towed to erect a trophy to Jupiter, entered the city 
accompanied b^ his troops, parrying the spoils of Acroii 
on the trunk of a small oak, ^nd proceeded to the hill 
SaturniuS) afterwards called Capitolinus, where he con- 
secrated them a^ spolia opima to Jupiter FeretHus, foe 
whom be at the same time marked out the foundation 
pf a temple^ The people went forth to meet the victors, 
find spread tables for their refreshment; but the pro* 
cession had a military and religious character, and was 
not the rejoicing of a gang of robbers, with droves of 
cattle and sacks of corn. In &ct such- a description of 
a Roman triumph, even in its infiaincy, is as far fironi 
the truth as the )ii4icrou^ one iq H^4ii?|jras ; 

<< As the AMeriocien of Rome, 

** For fo^a at wrastliog overcome 

** Well mounted in their best array. 

*• Upon a car, and who but they [ 

^< And followed by a world of tall ladii^ 

*i That merry diitiei sung and ballads, 

*'. Did ride, with V^9,ny a good morrow, 

** Crying, Hey for our town, through the borough.'* 

The secondprtiict|ia/ cause is noticed on the occasion 
pf Romulus adopting the long shield of the Sabines:" 
^' et on doit remarquer que ce qui a le plus contribue a 
'^ rendre les Romains les maitres du monde, c'est qu 
*< 'ayant combattu successivement contre tous les peu« 
<< plesy lis ont tonjours renonce k leurs usages, sitdt 
^ qu' lis en ont trouve de meilleurs." Chap. 1. They 
borrowed the ensigns of ipagistracy from Etruria, and 
somelaws from. Greece; but no nation copld supply them 
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with modelg of those institutions, civil and militarjr^ 
which really made them mastlers of the world. 

Another cause of the Roman greatness is said to hav<» 
been the equal distribution of landed property : ^^Le^ 
." Fondateiirs des anciennes Repufoliqdes avaient ega- 
" lementpartag6 les terres: cela seul jhisait un peuplc 
" puissant^ c^ est-A'dire^ une sociiti bien rigUe; c/Avl fai- 
^^ salt aussi une bonne arm^e, chaeum ayaut un ^gal 
^« int^r^t, et trds-grand, k d^gfendre sa patrie.^'— ** Oe 
*' fut le partage egal des terres qui rendit Rome capar 
^' ble de sortir d'^abord de son abaissement: & cela 
'' se sentit bien quandelie fut corrompue.'' Ghap. d. 
f'' Les anciens msfeurs, un certain usage de la pauvret6, 
^-* rendaietit k Rome les fortunes i pen pr^s ^gales; 
*^ inais k Carthage, des particuliers avaient les rich'«- 
^i esses des Rois." Chap. 4. Now, not only had this 
equality of propierty ceased to exist even before the re- 
gifuge; but it was an opposite circumstance, the tVi- 
equality of property, the want of coincidence betweeii 
the division of power and the gra4atiops of property, 
and the effect of external waris in suspending the con- 
tests thence arising, that most strongly and steadily 
propelled the Romans in thecareerof conquest. "Sedi- 
" tio domestica bellum externum excivit: bello deinde 
^ civiles discordiae intermissae," says Livy, 11. 42. 
See II. 28. And tiiis Montesquieu himself acknow- 
ledges, when he says: the consuls ^^ engageaient le 
" senat k proposer au peuple la guerre, & liii mon- 
" traient tousles jours de nouveauxenemis. Ce corps 
*^ y etait deji afisez port^ de'liii-m^me: car ^tant fii^ 
*^ tigue>an8 cesse par les plaintes & les demandea 
•* du peuple, il cherchait a le distraire de ses inquie^ 
*^ tudes,etiroccuperaudehor8.'' Chip. 1. Mistal^ea 
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pn this subject are radical, and effectually incapacitate 
lan author from accurately- stating, and satisfactorily 
accounting for the political phenomena that present 
themselves in ancient and modern history. There, is 
an indissoluble connexion between property and pow- 
ier, and an une(j[ual distribution of both is the natural 
^tate of^e^ery society; which will be best regulated 
vhen there is such a balance between property/ and jper- 
sons as shall afford to each the fullest protection. Mr* 
Windham compared the alternate precession of French 
principles andFrench dominion, to the flight of achain« 
shot, of which whatever end went foremost the other 
was sure to follow. So it is with property and power : 
and the final cause of this natural union is obvious; for 
iwhen they are separated^ the one is without protection^ 
and the other without authority. Equality, by exclud* 
ing subordznatioriy that silent restraint on human passi- 
ons and infirmities, that source of politeness and the^ 
highest graces of civilization, would be essentially^ 
hostile to the improvement and happiness of society,^ 
Least of all is the absence of subordination compatible 
with the efficiency of a military force. Men having aa 
equal stake in their country, equal interests, and con- 
sequently equal pretensions to command, will never 
• constitute " une bonne arm^e." 

" ComiQ^ Henri VII. Roi d'Angleterre, augmenta. 
<^ le pouvoir des Communes pour avilir les grands, 
^' Servius Tullius, avant lui, avait etendu les privi- 
^' leges du peuple pour abaisser le senat. Mais le peur 
" pie devenu d'abord plus hardi, renyersa l!une, &, 
<^ I'autre monarchie." Chap. 1. This accountpf the* 
conduct of Servius Tullius is taken from Dionysius: 
\)Mt that Servius was ia truth supported by the seruUe 
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.at his acq^sfioD to %\ie^ throne, and established th^r 
power by depressing that of the people, is proved bj 
the express declaratioii of (iivy, and especially by his 
institution o^ the Census, ^nd the comitia centuriata^ 
whereby he created that strong aristocratic bias whicl^ 
prevailed in the Roman Repubilic. See aHo Hooke^a 
Keniarks on the history of the seven Romaa Kings. 

^^ MaiaHRrome^ faisant tqnjours^ A^ ^ffbrt^, et trou* 
*^ yant tonjoars des obstacl€\9, fais(£iit ^entir sa puissa* 
^' nee sans pouvoir I'etendre, et dani^ une circonf6renee 
<^ tr^s-petite, elle s'exergait h des vertus qui devaieni 
*' itre si fatales 4t runivers.^^ Chap. 1. And after 
speaking of Caligula, Nero, Coinmodus, and Caracalla^ 
he says: ^^ C'est ici ^u' il faut se donner 1q spectacle 
^* des choses humaines. Qu' on voie, dans Thistoire 
'^ de Rome, tant de guerres eutreprises, tant de sang 
*^ repandu, tant de peuples detruits, tant de grandeai 
^< actions^ tant de triomphes, tant de politiquei de sa- 
*^ gesse, de prudence, de Constance, de courage; co 
^* projet d'envahir tout, si bien form^^ si bien soutenu, 
'^ si bien flni : a quoi aboutit'il^ qu* a assouvir le bonheur 
•* de cinq ou six monstres ^^^ Chap. 15. Those were not 
" fatal", virtues, which by " a series of civilizing con* 
'* (juests*" spread the knowledge of property, laws, 
and arts over Europe : and prepared the soil on which 
was destined to grow and ^ouri^h that Gothic tree 
^hich now rears its leafy arms tolieaven. The exten- 
rfion of the Roman language and government prepared 
the way fir the introduction of Christianity. The Ro-» 
roan worthies did not live in vain^ because such mons« 
t^rs as Calignia came after them, and fretted their hour 
upoa the stage. Tn fine, the benefits and evils of their 

-»- 1 If- n- — . I 

* Burke. 
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dominion Were parti of that Scbeme of things which* 
existed in the counsels of an Orer*ruliiig Providence 
before the foundation of the World. 

^< Depufs I'etablissement de la paie, lesenat ne dis-^ 
^* tribua plus aux soldats les tehrres des peuples vain-* 
^* eus : il imposa d'autres conditions ; it les obligea par 
<^ example de fournir k Tarm^e une soldo pendant an 
^ certain terns, de lui donnerdubled & dea habits/* 
Chap, l: The Ronlan infantry first received pay in thtf 
jrear 917; and the above passage imports that before ' 
this time they Were paid in land; and that after this- 
time conquered nations were never deprived of a part 
of their lands: assertions which are undoubtedly un^' 
founded. Before 347, their Wars were but incui^iond' 
of a few days cohtihfuance ; the soldiers being tnen who * 
had some estate served at their oWn expence; coloniea' 
were composed of the poorest citiss^ens, and of those 
who had served their time: and after 347, many are' 
the instancies of lands being confiscated, and ccdoniea* 
planted ill territory Acquired by conquest.' Livy,VIIL' 
22 Epit. 11. XXVl. 16. XXX7. 9. 40^ XXXTIi:' 
57. XL. 38/41. XLII. 4. Epit. 55. 61 71. Hooke, 
11.484. ' s 

" lis stippleerent i la faiblesse de leur davalrie, ^ 
•* abord en otaut les brides des chetdux^ pour que Yh6r^ 
" petuosit6 n'en pAt ^tre afrret^e*; ensuite en y mel^t 
^* des velites.'* Chap. 3. Id it possible that Montes^^ 
quieu could imagine that ' unbridled caVatry are mor# 
formidable than bridled? or that snch a practice ever' 
existed? I know but o/t^ in^taiice (tf its alleged occur^* 
rence, (Livy, IV. 33.) and, in a note on. the place, Le 
Clerc treats it as a ridiculous fable. In the year 327, 
Mamercus u^milju^j dtctalor, attacked the Veientes 
and Fidenates, having previously detached a party 
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under his I lem tenant T: Qaiqtias Pennus to occupy i, 
bill in their rear. During the battle a number of meii 
armed with torchesy and dressed lik^ furies, issued fromi 
the town of Fidenife, aUqcked^ and threw into confusion 
the Romflfn left wing^. The dictator upbraided his men: 
i^^ith cowardice :' " What," said he," " are you as muchf 
*< afraid of sttioke as a siyarm of bees? Make use of 
*• your dwords to' wrest these torches out of the ene« 
^K my's hands^^ and then go and fire their town wjtk 
<^. them/' The trooper recovered from their paTinic;> 
and A. Gornelius Cossus, i^eneral of the horse, having 
ordered his men to take the bridles from their horses, 
a mode of fighting hitherto unattempted, (*' nffoat pug« 
*f nam equestrem") made a vigorous and, suocessfut 
charge, the glare pf the torches which had so much 
i^larmed the men, having no effect on the liorses! The 
en.emy Were now attacked in the rear by Quintius, and 
their retreat being cut off in other directions by the' 
cavalry who had being run away wii^ by their ungovem-^ 
able horses (^^ et equitem: passim liberi frenis dispuw 
^^.Itssenf equt") they were almost tx> a man kiliedy 
drowned, or taken prisoners. This is the notable story 
on which Montesquieu builds such a comment. Livy 
asserts thattheNumidian cavalry were, without bridles^ 
(XXXV. 11.) but I cannot believe binr. 

. Such a fashion of ridings or driving, would be an im«, 
pjrovement on the error of supposing that a horse wilV- 
HP faster for having the reins laid on his neck : a no- 
tion which eloquence, in prose and verse, seems pecu- 
liarly to cherish. Thus Virgil : 

., (' ^' Jufiyit equos curru geniior, spymantiaque addit, 

*< Freena feris, manibuBque omnes effundit hahenat.^'' M^» V. 8I8, 
*^ Terribilis, saevam nuUo discrimine csedem, 
' ^^ Sttscitat, irartmfne wnnes tffundU habmas,'" Ma, XI I. 599. 
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: Borke: <-It would have been nataral that, rising in 
^ the fulness of their mi^ht, insulted majesty, despised 
"^ dignity, violated justice, rejected supplication, pa« 
** tience ^roaded into fury, would have poured out all the 
*^ length of the reins upon all the wrath which they had 
" so lon^ restrained." (Works, VIII. 291.) 

And Milton: *' With these the invincible warrior, 
^ Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reim^ drives over the 
f^ heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent 
*^ to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks an« 
*< der his flaming wheels." (Apology for Smectymatts.) 
Ovird gives a different representaiioii: 

*' Vidi Ego nupet eqiium oontra WA viaclm toaaeem, 
V Ore reluctanti fulmiois ire modo: 
** Conatitit ut primum coocessas sensit Kal>eDM» 
^* Fraenaque in effus^ laxa jacerd juW** 

(Am. liK IV. El. rv. V. 11) 

Neither dol think much better of the plan of strength<- 
ening cavalry by the admixture of Velites. They 
Were first introduced at the siege of Capua in the year 
542. (tivy, XXVI 4.) But the Roman cavalry hav* 
rug no stirrups^ never could be very serviceable. 

** Elle Stait une petite r6publique, lorstjue les La- 
•* tins ayaht refuse le secours de troupes qu'ils s'6tai« 
*' ent oblig^^ de donner, on leva sur le champ dix 
*^ leg^ionis dam la ville.^^ Chap. 3. He refers to Livy, 
VII. 25. where it is said, "non urbana tantam, sed ~ 
*^ etiam agresti jMventixte dedem legiones scriptse die* 
^ untur.*' 

• ** Dans le fort de la seconde guerre Punique, Rome 
*^ 8ut toujours sur pied de vingt-deilx & vingt^quatre 
•* legions; cependaut il parait par Tite-Live que le • 

cens n^^tait pour lors que d'enviroa caU trtntc s^t 
** mille citoyens. 

S 
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** Otfrtlm^d ^niployait plii9 d^ force pduf iitt^qtiief ^ 
*« qu« Rame ponf s^defendre: celle-'ci, eomme otf 
^ tient Am dire,.arin8'uni nombre d'hoiiimd» prodrg^us 
*^ coiTtfe les Galloig & Annibal qui Tattaquaieiit, e€ 
^ (file n^eavo^^a qae dcnsL li^tons oontre leg plug ^rand# ^ 
«^ rois; ce (}ar rfer^It ses fbi'oes i^tecnelles.^' Chap. *. 
Ir ft<p;i«»fs 4tom hwy that the niiiriber of Ronfiaa citi- 
ifefeflf'tbtoe&farittSj in they«Jar473j that istoaay, 18- 
y^aH# K^fdf^ tbfe;yJ/f*l Punic ^var^ wte 283,000. ^piti 
XI. Atfd ev^ri ai the dxpulsion^^ of Tarquiiiy it wa» 
130,000 liUbtAXng to Dionysiugi B. 5.^ p. £93. At the 
battle of Cannse th^ RotflftfiK hdd 8 le^ttyils}^ next yeal^^ 
12; next, 1^1 and in the a&venth year ) 39< 

It must be remeinbei*6d ttiat thfe two lejtonS, Of five 
or six thousand men eacti, which they sent to carry on 
o^nsive.War, were exclusive of an equal number fur- 
nished by the Latine allies ^ that they were always 
a«8i6t&d by GreeiaR oji;* Asiatic allies; andthat the sub- 
jects of " l<0stplas i^r^add rois," w^re cowardly slaves,^ 
.agaiilst Bom^ of whom,* )^^. the yiotors were tbeaiselvea 
^ ashamed of having^^ drawn their swords." (Hooke^ 
III. S40.) The army of L; jEoailius Paullus eoceeeded 
in ntlrnb^rd that of Per$es, kiny of Maaedon* (Livji. 
XLIV. 2Q;il.) -Plut. Mfe ofjEmil, ,, 
rf'^LeK Roti>aia|(i eirrent; bien d^s gaerr^s avec lea, 
^i Gajiiois^ . Lfamdttf d^.la gloiro, le mepris de la mort^ 
'^ rohstination pour taiiner^.; Haientles mimes dans les 
" deux peuples; mais les armes etaient differentes. Ltt 
^^ bo^bUer,4«a Ci«|]^lpj^ ^l^t^ P^^^ A h^^^P^^ niaii^ 
^^tfaifiOt 1mm^m^i^^is^Maitis,^ peu pres^cqmme^ dan9 

^t^Ag^y^i *fit,cg ft^ji/ii^ft de.8ttrpfenpnt,<c^'e«t que cea 
^' peuples que les Romains rencontrerejat daa^ preequa 
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<' C(VUiMtrf?» ch^rcber, ni prenrep^f h^mse 4^ le\ir^ 
^^ malheurs.'* Cl^ap. 4. The ftoipaiiB weve civilis^di 
the Caula were barbaris^ns: and thojigfa civilization 
does not improve courage, itimprQves intellect, which 
^mprovBs all tha a^rU^ aad conseq^at^y tha ari of 
war. Will not this account for their «aperioriity ia 
Ibe long run,: eveu .wii]^ajt laying jpi^oh; «treB3. oa 
jthe: formation of their tegioas--^^ diviaitatis ins4^iiicr 
'^' tucoostitutasr* (Yeg. 11. 21.) No, it would look 
jptrettier to simplify the w^hole matter iuto the ^hape of 
a. sword and buckler, afid to sajr., ^^ Voila la cause do^ 
<^ leuc.malheurs." The GauUw^re, by their own oon* 
lession, th& mo&t forpiidahieenamy that ever the Ro«« 
fDan3 encountered; and what eiusdiied the latter t(^ 
avercome them; and if them, all the world? A lonii^ 
phieid, and a ^hort sword I What] ^^ taot de grandei 
^ ac^ps^ tant de triomphea^ iaat ite, politique, dr 
^' sagesse, c^e prudence, de constance, de courage ; ce 
<' projet^'eiivahir tout, ai bi^o forme fiibieii8oii4enu,ai 
^^ bien fini;^ does all this resolve itself toloan ini- 
jnitably devised sword and shield? 'Could all this have 
Jieen counteracted^-r^pould so .mi^ty a flood, ssralied 
li^ke tbeNiLe with aU itacqngnegated .waters, baisa beea 
stopped by the labour of a bUcksmitb- i«i.si|or(aBing a 
a word and leogtl^ening a ^eld ? li is eeftaio^ and not 
^ all surprising, that Ca^ar, d uring his ten years « tr ug^ 
^le in their country, never hints at the nature of their 
arms aa influencing the fortune of the war. He doea 
jiot thence draw any argument to «neaura^e-his trobpa 
when they were shy of encountering the Germans un«. 
der Ariovistus ; nor to account for the advantages that 
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the Germans litid obtained over the Gauls. And in 
the speech that Livy, (XXXVIH. 17.) puts into the 
inooih of the consul Cn. Manlius Yulso, previous to an 
enga^emeot with the Gallo-Greeks, (or Galatians,) 
their large shields are mentioned as a thing that ought 
to be considered indifferent: *^ procera corpora, pro- 
*^ misss et rutilatSB coms&i 'easta scuta^ prselongi 
« gladii:'* &c. 

To say that the Romans treated the Gauls nearly as 
the Spaniards did the Mexicans, is a license beyond 
what can be permitted even to thie vivacity of a French- 
man. If this were so why did the Romans think it 
necessary, in the year 51^7, to raise ^^ sept cent milk 
*^ hommes de pied, et soixante et dlx triiHe de cheval, 
-^' pour opposer aux GauloisV^ Chap. 4. How did the 
Gauls contrive to take Rome, in the year 363, keep it 
seven months, and then return home without being 
molested F (Hooke, I. 447.) And why was a Gallicua 
tumultus generally considered an exigency that de- 
manded the appointment of a dictator? The majority 
of Hannibal's infantry, with which he beat the Romans^ 
though more than double his numbers in every battle 
during sir/een years, consisted ofOauls.* So that when« 
ever the Gauls were defeated they might say, as the 
' Irish said after the battle of the Boyne, ^^ Let iis ex-t 
^> change generals, and we'll fight it over again." ]Vf r« 
Pinkerton has shown that all the Gauls who gave any 
trouble to the Romans, as well as the Germans, werA 
Goths. At various times they destroyed many RomaR 

• At the battle of CaniUBs 8,000 Africans. 
8,000 Spaniards. 
24,000 Gauls. 



Total 40^000 FooL 
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armies^ The party under A inbiorix that cut to pieces 
u Roman legion under Caesar^s lieutenants, Q. Titu^ 
rius Sabinus, and L Aurunculeius Cotta, did not sur- 
pass their opponents in numbers. Caesar would not 
liave required eight legions, and ten years, to subdue 
Gaul; nor would his achievements have acquired for 
him a glory which eclipses that of all competitors, if 
the Gauls had not been a respectable enemy. Noi? 
would SallttSt have made the following decisi ve ackno w* 
lodgements ^' Oum ceteris gentibus h populo Romano 
<^ de imperio tantum fuisse dimicatum; cum Oaliis^ de 
^^ singulorum hominum salute.'* Bel. Jug. ad fin. 

<< On dit encore qu' Annibal fit une grande faute de 
*^ mener son arm6e 4 Gapoue ait elle s'amollit: mais 
•* Ton ne considere point que Ton neremonte pas k 14 
<^ vraie cause. Les soldats de cette arm^e, devenu8( 
** riches apr&s tant de victoires, n^auraienUils pas trout 
M veparlout Capoue?^^ Ohap. 4. He adds that Han«. 
nibal could not imitate Alexander in setting fire to the 
baggage of his army, because it was composed of mer^ 
isenaries. But Montesquieu, by adopting the fable of 
the effiminacy introduced into HannibaFs army by the 
luxuries of Capua, has himself missed the true cause 
of the change in the character of the war after the battle 
Cif CannsB. ^4tdoes not appear (says Hooke, II. 180.) 
*' by their after- behaviour that they had lost much of 
*> their martial ardour. The principal cause of the 
^^ decline of Hannibal's affairs in Italy after the battle 
^^ of Cannas, seems to have been his not receiving aupv 
^^ plies from his own country. He had not men enough 
^ to oppose 50 manif armies vlb the Romans sent against 
^^ him, and at the same time to garrison the towns, and 
^ prpt^ct the countries, th^t had submitted ta^Mui; 
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<^ And that hi« residence at Capua had abated nothi4i|f 
.*< of his wonted activity, seems plain froia Livj him- 
*^ self, who informs us that as soon as the rig^oor of 
^^ the season began to soften, he renewed the sie^ of 
*^ Casilinum, and this in the sight of £Ui army which 
^^ without reckoning the allies, amounted to 25,000 
^ men.'' Next year ^' they besieged hiui as it were 
« with armies," &c. P. 18S. 

*^ De tous les rois q^ie les RomaiAS atta^^r^nt, Mi^ 
*^ thridate seul se de&ndit a^«c courage, et Jcsmit em 
^^ periV^ ^^Rien n'av.ait plus pfHrda la plttpart des 
<' rois, quele desir manifciste q^' ils t4aioignaient de la 
^^ paix; ils avaienl; detourne par la tmis les autres 
(( peuples de partager avec etix un per.il tdont ils vou^ 
^' laient tant sortir eux-m$mes. Mais Mithridate fit 
^^ d'abord sentir 4 to4ite la terre qu'il etait enaeiBi des 
** Romains, Sf qu" il le serait tonjours.^ Cette dispo^ 
^^ sttion des choses produisit irou grandes guerres qui 
*^ forment un des beaux morceaux: de I'iiistioire Rt>* 
** maine;" &o. 

^^ Ce prince, apris avoir hMu ks Gmer4imos Rsmam^^ 
^ et fiiit la conquete de TAsie, de la Maeedoine, & 
" de la Grace, ayant ete' vaincu a son tour par Sylla; 
^^ reduit par un traite k ses anciens limites; fetigu^s 
<^ par les Geaeraux Ronains ; devenu encore une foid 
;*' kur vainquettr 8c le conqnevant de TAsie;*^ &c. 

*^ Dans Tabyme oil il etait, il forma le dessein de 
•^ porter la guerre en IMie^ et dialler a R>ome avec les 
*' mimes nations qui rasservirent quefques siecles aprhiy 
•^ et par le mime chemin qu" elks tinrent.'* (Chap. 7.) 

Montesquieu has here scattered his speciosa miracula 
with a liberal hand; which, howerer, must dissolve 
under Ibse teisch of truth, like^he beauti&l shapes of 
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Ii()ftr*fr9»i when siAJ^Ieaby the oiorDing sun. I. Mi« 
tfaridatefl .w»9 uadoubtedly a very extraordinary per<» 
•on for energy, talents^ and perseverance, but he never 
brought the Romans ii|to the smallest dan^r ; becaas« 
while he only thrice defeated detachments of their ar« 
Mies, he was himself repeatedly routed by Sylla, La« 
vulltis and Pompey, deprived, of all his resources, and 
driven to suioidd through despair. The first advaa« 
targe he obtained over the Romans was in 665, when 
his general Neoptolemus defeated M. Aquilius ; th« 
other two in 686, when the army of LucuUus was in a 
atafe of mutiny, and of two divisions of it under Fa^ 
bius AdrlanuB, and Triarius, the first was defeated, tha 
* second nearly destroyed by M ithridates in person. In 
672 he fought a drawn battle with IVf urasna. 3 Sup^ 
posing it to have been his intention, by the massacre 
4»f 80,000 Rpmans, to signify to all the world his con* 
stant hostility, and determination to. prosecute what 
Dr. Middleton chooses to call an ^' inexpiable war" 
against the repobiic; yet when Sylla, after one cam* 
paign, (in 667,) dictated to him an ignominious peace, 
*^ he soon forfeited all the benefit he could possibly 
<^ hav^ promised himself from .such a declaration." 
^Hooi^e, IH. 149.) 3> Thdre wer^ tiiree vSfithridatio 
w4rs, butthe last only eould be called a great, war. Tho 
firs^iMgaki1oi665, and ended in 668; but there was no 
flfhting in 6665 and only 01^ battle in 665, when Aqui«^ 
lius was defeated. The second began in 669, or 670| 
ftad ended in 672; Muresaa, who oonduttedit, mealing 
with no 6ppQsiti6ii except in one drawn battle* Th«^ 
third began in 679, suad ended in 690. 4. With res^ 
]leet to. Mit(iridat«^s ioteatioa of marching SOOO milee 
from the Nieper to Rome» ^' at the head of those nati«* 
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^ ons who Enslaved it 8om« tent^ries Ifttef) and by tlie 
** same way they then took ;" 1 ihall borrow the words' 
6f Hooke : (III. 266.) '' 1 know not whether by these 
^ last words the judicious author intended to intimate 
^ that because the Roman state was, some hundreds 
" of years after this time, enslaved by the nations he 
<< refers to, it would now have been endang^ered by ait» 
*^ invasion from the same nations. If he did, he m^ist 
<^ surely hate forg^otten for a moment, that Rome was 
•* now almost in thehig^hest degree of strength sheever 
^^ attained to; and that she was fallen into extreme 
^^ weakness, ^nd broken all to pieces, when those Ba<- 
*' tions succeeded in their attempt upon her.'' 

Montesquieu takes no notite of Yiriatus, the Lusi«> 
tanian, a more destructive enemy of the Romans than 
Mithridates, except in a note (Chap. 6.) where he 
speaks of a neg^otiation, mentioned in a fragment of 
Dio Cassius, which Hooke bas proved to be utterly 
clestitute of foundation. (11. 508.) 
• '^ Les patriciens furent forces de lui accorder (i. e. 
*< to the plebeians) tout ce q\i* il demanda: car dans 
^ une ville ou la pauvrete 6taitla vertu publique, oii 
<' les richesses, cette voie sourde pour acquerir la puis- 
*^ sance, etaieM mSprisees^ la naissance & les digniti^t 
*^ ne pouvaient pas donner de grands avantages. Ls 
^' puissance devait done revenir au plus grand nombre) 
^ & Taristocratie se changer pen a peu ea ua £tat 
•* populaire.'* 

; <« On jugea qu* il valait mieux creer une 

^ magistrature (the' tribunes) qui pdt empdcher les 
^ injustices faites k un pl^b^ien. Mais par une mala* 
<^ die iternelle des homtnesy les plebeiens qui avaient 
^ obtenu des tribuns pour se defeadre^ s'ea servireat 
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^* pour attaquer; ils enleverent peu a peu toutes les 
^^ pi erog^atives des patriciens : cela produisit des coii- 
" testations continue! les." 

" Le senat se defendait par sa sagesse, sa justice & 
" I'aaiour qu' il inspirait pour la patrie;" &c. &c; 
^* enfin par une condescendance paternelle k accorder 
" au peuple une partie de ses demandes, pour lui fair© 
" abandon'n^r les autres, et cette oiaxime constante de 
" preferer la conservation de la republique aux pre- 
*' ^o/jatives de quelque ordre ou de quelque inagistra* 
*' tare que ce fut." 

" Mais corame les mseurs aociennes n' etaient plus, 
" que des particuliers avaient des richesses immenses, 
*' & qu' il est impossible que les richesses ne donnent 
<• du poll voir, les Nobles resisterent avec plus de force 
^« que les patriciens n' avaient fait; cequi fut cause de 
*' la niort des Gracchesy et de plusieurs de ceux qui 
" travailierent sur leur plan. (Comme Saturninus et 
^' Glaucias.y (Chap. 8 ) 

The malady inaputed to the plebeians was the very 
same, bj the operation of which the people of England 
obtained, first their great charter, and successively 
every other bulwark of their constititution ; — a deter- 
mination to possess their just rights. Was it a just 
prerogative of the patricians that they should form a 
cast in the republic, whose birthright it should be to 
holdall the highest offices in the state to the exclusion 
of the rest of their fellow-citizens ? And the 'paternal 
condescension isind justice of the patricians, were evinced. 
by their monopoly of the public lands, and their mur- 
der of Spurius Cassius for attempting to infringe it; by - 
a nine year's resistance that they opposed to the Teren- 
tiliian law, the object of which was to procure the laws 

T 
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of the twelve tables; and a ten year's resistance to th* 
Licinian laws which opened the consulateto the ple- 
beians. Aristocracy had always the ascendant until the 
time of Mariusj when anarchy broke in. To say that 
Saturninus and Glancia acted on the same plan" as the 
Gracch j, is nearly as fair as it would be to say that Ro* 
bespierre followed the plans of Turgot. 

" If y a Men de la dijference entre les lois bonnes et 
*^ les lois convenables; celles qui font qu' un peuple se 
•^ rend maitre des autres, et celles qui maintiennent sa 
*^ puissance lorsqu' il I'a acquis e." Chap. 9. Never* 
theless I would ask, ze>Jiat is the difference between good 
Ibws^ and suitable laws!? 

** II y a ^ present dans le monde un6 republique que 
•* personne ne connait, ^Le Canton de Berne!) et qui 
" dan» le secret & le silence au^mente ses forces 
•* chaqiie jour. II est certain que si elle parvient ja- 
*' niais ^ I'etat de grandeur oft sa sagcsse la destine, 
'^ elle changera necessairement ses lois; & ce ne sera 
^* pas rouvra«;e d*un legislateur, mais celui de la cor* 
•« ruption meme." Chap. 9, It is unnecessary to say 
that Bern has lonij ceased to be unknown; and that it 
has never made* any approaches to that greatness to 
which it appeared to Montesquieu to be destined. 
' In an English translation of this work I find here a 
note, which is not in the French edition I am using, 
but which fs evidently Montesquieu's: '* The Roman 
** government has been thought defective by some, be- 
** cause it was an intermixture o? monarehj/^ aristocrat 
« cy, and popular authority. But the perfection of a 
*' government does not consist in its conformity to any 
*' particular plan to be found in the writings of poli- 
** ticians ; but in its correspondence to the views every 
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^ l&^islator oogbitta entertain tot the grandeur and 
^' falicUy of n people. Was not the government df 
^^ Sparta composed of three brajnches?" The defect 
of the Roman government waS| not the existence, but 
i)\Rnon*€xhience of monarchy as a component part. 

" Sji^Ua fit deB lois iris-prapres u oi^r la cause des des* 
^^ Qfire^ que Tpm avoit vm; eUes au^mei^t^ent I'au* 
^' torite du 8enat» temperaient.l&pouvoir du peuple, 
*^ regjiaient celui des tribuns* La fantaisie qui lui 
<' fit quitter la dictatwe, sembla rendre la vie at la 
^^ republique; raais dans la fureur de ses succes il 
^< ayajt f^it des cho^e^ qui mireni Borne dans IHrnpossi*. 
*' dilile de conserver sa Uberte.'"^ Gfaap. 11. Sjllareme-i. 
died the disorders in the Sttate by the terrors of a san* 
(oruinary despotism, and bjr exterminAt>ng thouLSCL.ads of 
bi& enemies. 

^^ 11 avait doQ^ne- des-^tablisaemeas a quarmie sept. 
^^ legions (tweaty-thiree^ Hooke, IIL IZS) dftn&divers^ 
M endr^its d'ltalie." Chap. IL 

^^ Claude acheva de perdre les aneiens ordres, en 
^' doiiQant k ses offi^er^ le dr^it de rendre la justice. 
^^ Les guerres de Moifim et de S^tla mt se faisment qut 
«€ pour savoir. qui. auraipoe drok^ dessemteurs oudescheva- 
^' tie^rs; une fantaisie d'un;i(Qabecille I'ota aux uns &au)& 
*^ autres: etraof^e «ucced d-une dispute qui avait misf 
*^ en combustion tout I'univiQrs!" Chap. 15. Mariua- 
iie»er proposed, nor procured the proposal^ of any law 
regulating the eliaotioo of judges. The rivalsjiip be- 
tween Marius and Sylla originated in. their being the 
children and championa<of the contending parties ^hat 
tore the bosom of their country,— the |7eiop& and the 
nobles^' pr in tlie Pattonian language, persons and pro- 
p^^: and the immediate cause of its breaking;, out 

T % 
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into civil war, was a Contest for the cobdtrct of lTi6 Mi^.^ 
thridatic war in the year 665. Even if there had been' 
any previous dispute with respect to the ri«fht of judi- 
cature, yet the prize they contended for was a mastery, 
not over one branch, but over every branch of admi- 
nistration. Theresult of the war between Maria& and 
Sylla, was, first, the dictatorship of Sylla; then the 
first triumvirate of Crassus, Pompey and Caesar; then, 
the dictatorship of Caesar; then, the second triumvi- 
rate of Antony, Lepidus and Augustus, and finally the 
accession of Augustus to' the Imperial throne. But 
Montesquieu, disdaining the restraints of time and rea- 
son, picks out a trifling regulation of Claudius, which 
only aflfected the provinces, (for at Rome the panel of 
judges continued to be struck by a praetor, Suet. Claud. 
16.) and passed fifty years after the faintest murmurs 
of popular dissention had subsided; states ihdt as the 
result of Sylla's triumph over the Marians, and ex- 
claims, ^^ wonderful issae of a cdntest that had set the 
•* world in flames J" 

** Caesar pardonna a tout le monde ; mais il me «cm- 
** ble quelamod^ration que Ton montre apr^s que Ton 
" a tout usurpe, ne roerite pas de grandes louanges.'* 
Chap. 11. Tome the only difficulty appears to be, how 
to bestow an adequate tribute of praise on a man, who, 
under the most trying circumstances, discovered a he- 
roic, an unparalleled freedom from the impulses of re-, 
venge, and the anxieties of fear. And this portion of the 
Roman story shines with the brighter lustre for being 
interposed between periods incarnadined with theatro* 
cities of Marius and Sylla, Antony and Augustus. 

** Elles (thecorrespondenceofCiceroandhid friends) 
[^ sont le chef d'ceuvre de la naivet^ de gens unis par 
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*^ une douleur conimun^y jgt d'qn giecle ou lafausse- 
" politesse n^avait pas iinis le mensonge partout: 
'^ enfin, on n 'y voit poiot, comme dans la plupart de. 
*' nos letlres modernes, des^en? qui veulent se trom- 
^^' per, mais des ainis lAalheuriBux qui cherchent i\ »e 
«' tout dire." Ghap.il. No ino^era letters can display 
more finished specimens of polite simulation and diss!* - 
mulation, not to speak of downright falsehoods in mat* 
ters of fact, than these of Cicero and his friends. If 
insincere and derisive complinaents, if profuse expres-^ 
sions of admiration, esteem, and regard, towards the 
very same correspondent, of whom in other letters he 
speaks with reproach, aversion, and eontompt; be tok-» 
ens of ^^ fausse politesse/' there is no lack of them in 
the letters in question. But the reader shall jud^e from 
a specimen or two. Cicero succeeded Appius Pulcher 
in the fifovernraent of Cilicia. In a letter to Atticu?^ 
(VI. I.) bespeaks of his predecessor as follows: <^And, 
^' no wonder that he is displeased with my man- 
^' ner; for what can be more unlike than his adminisr 
<^ tration and mine? Under him the province was 
*^ drained by expences and exactions; under me not 
*^ a penny levied for public or private use : What shrill 
*« I say of hts prsefects, attendants, lieutenants? Of. 
*' their plunders, rapines, injuries?" On bis return. 
to Rome, Appius was impeached>on charges founded 
on the above-mentioned practices^ and for bribery and* 
corruption in his suit for the consulship, by P. Cornerr 
lius Dolabella, whom Cicero, at this timey. wished and 
expected to have for a son-in*law, which he bacame in 
the same year (703) by marrying his daMghter Tnllia.. 
Cicero neither advised, nor wished success to the im^^ 
peacbmenti on wbi^h subject the sincerity of his pro^ 
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ftssions to Appiu9 catlnot be qaesttoned : not so with 
respect to his admiration 6f the csondnct and character 
of Appius, and his i^orance of the projected alliance 
nvith Doiabella. To Appius he writes (Ep/Fam. ill. 
10. Melm. VL 1.) ^^As for myself he well ^nred <and 
'* I call every God to witness the sincerity of what I 
*^ promise,) that I will exert my utmost interest in 
** snpport, I will not say of yiftir person, which I hope 
** is in no dangler, but of your dignities and honour ^^ 
•* I am sorry you should have an opportunity of ex- 
** periencin^, by an incident so little agreeable to you, 
•« the rank you bear in' my affection, the esteem which 
** I entertain for Pomptey, whom I justly value above 
^^ all men, and the measure of my unfeigned regard for 
^^ Brutus: circumstances I sheuld hope of which our 
•* daily intercourse had rendered you sufficiently sen- 
«< sible.'* "I had received an account from our friend 
^< Coelius, before your letter reached my hand of the 
•^ idle and ridiculous report he has propagated,'** 
(respecting the match between Doiabella and Tullia, 
which Coelius had been commissioned by Cicero to 
promote,) " and on which you so largely expatiate^. 
<^ There is so little ground however for what he asserts, 
<^ that be assured I would much sooner break off all 
<^ former friendship with a man who had thus declared 
** himself your enemy, than he prevailed upon to en- 
" gage with him in any new connexions." After the 
acquittal of Appius, he writes to him thus : " My in* 
*^ formation was by this means" (i. e. having received 
an account of it from Appius himself) " not only more 
<^ full than what I had learned from common fame, but 
«' it brought you nearer to my imagination, and ren- 
^^ dered you in some sort present to those sentiments 
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** of joy which arose tipon this occasion in my heart. 
** Accordingly I embraced you in my thoughts, and 
^< kissed the letter that gave me so much reason to re- 
*< joice upon my own account as well as upon yours. 
*« 1 say, upon my own account, because I look upoa 
<^ those honours which are thus paid by the general 
" voice of my country to virtue, industrt/^ and genius^ 
** as paid to myself; being too much disposed, perhaps, 
" to imagine that these are qualities to which my own 
*' character is no stranger." Ep. Fam. III. 11. Melm. 
VI. 5. Cicero laughs with Coelius at his treatment of 
Appius. He writes to the former: " What would yoii 
*^ have said had you seen the letter I wrote to Appius 
^^ (Ep. Fam. III. 10.) after my receiving yours upoa 
fMhat subject?" (thealliaBce with Dolabella.) *^ But 
" what can a man of the world do ?" *' Quid %\ meam 
*^ (sc. epistolam) legas quam ego tum ex tuis Uteris 
*^ misi ad Appium? sedquidagas? sic vivitur." Ep. 
Fam. VIII. 6, ** Mr. Bayle observes," Csays Hooke, 
III. 583,) ** that Ccfilius letter to Cicero, concerning 
«< Dolabella, (whom Coslius knew to be a rake and a 
" spend-thrift) is exactly in the style of compliment 
<^ that would now be used in the like case. ^^ On ex* 
^' cuserait le passe sur la jeunesse; et si Ton n'osait 
•' pas assurer que toutes les imperfections de cet age 
** fussent corrigees, on dirait que le marriage avee 
*^ une personne si accomplie, avec la iille d'un si ex* 
'^ cellent pere, acheveraitlaguerison." (Art. TuUie.J 
" The letter runs thus : 

" Marcus Ccelius to Cicero. 
" I congratulate you on your alliance with so wor* 
*^. thy a man as Dolabella: for such I sincerely think 
^ him. His former conduct^ it is true^ has not beep 
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*• aitcoretfaer for bis own advantage. Bat time has noir 
^- worn out those little indiscretions of his youth: At 
*^ least, if any of them should still remain the a utho- 
^* rity and advantage of your advice -and friendship, 
*' togetlier with the good sense of Tullia, will soon, 
*' 1 am confideat, leclaisn hi:u. He is by no means, 
^' indeed, obstinate: And it is not from any incapa- 
*' city of discerning better, whenever he deviates from 
'^' the ri^ht path. To say ail in one word, I infinitely 
*^ love him." (Melm. VI. 8.) 

Of Pompey, the hero of Cicero's unbounded pane- 
g^yrlc in his oration pro lege IManilia, and whom, as we 
have seen above, ^-hevalued above all men;" he writes 
to Atticus, (I. 13.) " Nihil come, nihil simplex, nihil 
*• 6vroty9roXiri)co»rhonestura, nihil forte, nihil liberuni." 
Again (I. 20.) '^ Is vir nihil habet amplum, nihil ex-- 
*^ celsum, nihil nonsummi8Sum,etpopuIare." When 
Pompey failed to protect Cicero against the violence 
of Cloduis, Dr. Middleton says: (P. 344:) "it was 
•' Pompey's conduct which shocked Cicero the inost: 
*' not for its being contrary to his oaths^ which the am* 
*' bitions can easily dispense with, but io his irderest^ 
'^ which they never neglect, but through weakness. 
*' The consideration of what was useful to Pompey 
*' made him depend on his assistance." Of the same 
Pompey Cicero says, (in a le^tter to Atticus after the 
death of Pompey,) ^^ I knew him to be an honest, grave, 
•^ and worthy man:" and the same Dr. Middleton 
adds: " This was the short and true character of the 
" man from one who perfectly knew him." (Life of 
Cic. II. 132.) 

Cicero, unbosoming himself to Atticus, (III. 15,) 
speaks with shame and regret of his oat having opposed 
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IbreetotlieviofencdofClodiuui: ^^Siqaisqaam fuiesat 
.^< qai me^, Pompeii minus liberali responso parterri« 
<* turn, a turpissimo consilio reyocsiret; aut ocoubui»- 
^* sem honeste; auC victores hodie viyeremus." And 
yet in his speech for Sextius (C. 20.) he invokefl hea^- 
Ten and earth to witness that he submitted to a v •luor- 
tary exile, in order to spare the blood of his felioir 
citizens, and preserve the public tranquility : ^- Te, te^ 
<> patria, tester, et vospenates^patriique Dii, n^e ves- 
^^ traram sedum temptori^roque causa, me prooter sa^ 
*^ lutem meoruDi. civiu^m., qu» mihi semper fuit mea 
^ carior viUj dimicationem caedemque fagisse." 

An accident only prevented Cic^ro from beinef the 
advocate of Catiline on his. tria^l (in 689) for ^^ hack- 
*^ ing; to pieces M arius Gratidianu^, the orator's near 
^* kinsmao, and carry in^^ the bloody head, plenum 
*^ animaB. et spiritus, through the street^*, to make H 
^' present of it to Sylla,/' (Hooke, III. 516—329.) . 

In the ye^r 699, Cicero writes to M. Licinius Cras* 
bus: ^'It was my i^npihition, from the first moment I 
^} entered the forum, tp ba ranked in the number of 
*^ your friendfif.' Andlhavathesatisfection to reflect, 
•* that I have never from that time to^ this hour, failed 
*' in the highest sentiments of esteem, for you ; As I 
*^ doubt not you. ha^e a.lway^ retained, the same af- 
«^ fectio^iate regard for me."- " Let me desire you to 
^^ consider this letter, not as a strain of unmeaning: 
*^ compliment, but as a sacred and solemn covenant of 
^^ friendship, which I shall most sincerely and reli^i* 
" ously observe." (Ep. Fara. V.8 Melm. II. 7.) And 
soon after he writes to Atticus, respecting the same 
Crassus: (IV. 13.) " Our friend Crassus, they say^ did 
^^ not set out from Rome in his general's robe, with 

U 
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" so much dig:nity as PauUus iEtnillius heretofere^^ 
^' thoug:h, like him, a second time consul. Ok th& 
" worthless manV^ *' O hominem nequam P* 

Cicero, who addressed to Caesar his speech for IVfar- 
cellus, was ready, at that moment, to applaud any 
assassin who would have laid him dead at his feet. If 
on that day he had seen him pierced with three and 
twenty wounds, and had apprehended no danger, he. 
would have exclaimed: ^^ Quae enim res (pro sancte 
^' Jupiter!) non modo in hac urbe, sed in omnibus ter- 
'^ ris est ^esta major? quas gloriosior? quae commen- 
*^ datior hominum memoriae sempiternae ? (II. In IVf. 
^^ Anton. 1^") Are these the ingenuous effusions of 
naivetel Are these indications of impeccability with 
respect to mensange ? 

Cicero, and Lord Bacon, were men who with pecu- 
liar propriety might have assumed for their motto t 
video meliora^ proboque/ deteriora sequor: With too, 
much ambition to be satisfied with literary glory ; and 
too little energy, constancy, and fortitude to acquire; 
political eminence without a total abandonment of their 
independence. . If they had lived in our days, they might 
have succeeded with less sacrifice of honour, and Itss 
violation of duty. 

^' II n'y a point de gens qui craignent si fort lea 
♦^ malheurs, que ceux que la misere de leur condHion 
♦^ pourrait rassurer^ et qui devraientdire, avec Andro- 
** maque: JPldt a Dieu que je craignisseP- Chap. 14. 
How is this to be reconciled with the following .^ " Le 
♦' peuple voyant sans peine depouilier toutes le^ 
«' grandes families, il jouissait des fruits de la tyran- 
" nie, €t il en jouissait surementy car il trouvait $a sureti 
[^ dam sa bafs€sse.^[ Chap. 15. 
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^^ Caracalla au^^mentala paye des soMats: Macrin 
^< ^crivit au senat que cette aas:nientation alloit k 
*< 'soixante et dix miUioos de drachmes. il y a ap-* 
«< parence que ce prinee enflait les choses: «t si l*on 
*^ eoiiipare la diepenae de la~paye de no8 soldats d'au- 
<^ jourdhui avec.le reste des depense« publiqae^. So 
<* qu' ou suive la mSine proportion pour les Koniains, 
*^ on verra que cette soinnie e&t 6te enorogie." Chap. 
16. What is the meaning^ of '^ cette aug^iaentationl*' 
Does it mean the amount of the increased pay^ exclusive 
or inclusive of the old pay ? The truth is that the pas- 
aagereferredto in Dion Cassius, speaks of neither one 
nor the other^ but of annual gifts independent of pay, 
of 70,000,000 of drachmae, or denarii, which, at 8 pence 
each, amount to £ 2,333,333 8. Compared with 
its object such a sum appears excessive ; but considered 
(as M )ntesquieu considered it) as the amount of the 
increase of pay to the army of so extensive an empire, 
it ought not to appear excessive in our times^ thoagh, 
no doubt, it did to the Romans. See Gibbon's his- 
tory, Vol. I. p. 220. 

*^ Toutes ces nations qui entouraient Tempire en 
** Europe et en Asie, absorberent peu a pen les rich- 
^^ esses des Romains;' et comme ils s'etaient a^randis 
** parceque Vor Sf r argent de tous les rois etaient portSs 
•^ chez euXy ils s'affaiblirent parceque leur or et leur 
" argent furent portis chez les autres,^^ Chap.. 18. There 
never was a plainer mistake of effects for causes than 
we have here; and nobody has more frequently insisted 
on the inefficacy of riches, and on the positive advan- 
tages of poverty, than Montesquieu. ^^ Carthage, qui 
^^ faisait la guerre avec son opulence centre la pauvrele 
f^ Romaine^ avaitpar cela m&me du desavantage: Vox Sc 
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<^ I'argent'S'epiiisent; mais la verto, la constanee, la 
^^ force, & la pauvret^ ne s'epaisent jamais." Chap. 4. 
^ En Orient on a de tout terns multipli^ Tttsage des 
•* femines, poutsleur oter T ascendant prodigieux qu*elles 
^^ ont sur nous daas ces climais: mais, a Constantinople, 
*^ la loi d'one seule femme donna k ce sexe Teinpife : 
<^ ce qui roit quelquefois de la faiblesse dans Je gfou- 
^' vernement.'^ Chap. 20. An epicure does not cover 
his table with a profusion of delicacies in order to di- 
minish his relish for each particular dish. The cha- 
racter of Sardanapalus is more frequent in Asia than 
in Europe. Polygram j did not preserve Masinissa from 
the ascendancy that Sophonisba gained over him; nor 
David from Bathsheba; nor Ahasnerus from Esther; 
nor Mahomet II. from Irene; nor Solyman the magni- 
ficent from Roxalana. If Alexander fired the palace 
of Persepolis, it was not at the instigation of his wife. 
If Antony lost the tvorld, it was not for love of his 
wife: They could not blame monogamy for the influ- 
ence that Thais and Cleopatra possessed, and which- 
, would have been just the same, if the Macedonian and 
the Roman had been lords of populous seraglios. 

'* Com me les anciens Romains fortifierent leur Em- 
** pire, en^ laissant toute sorte de culte; dans la siiite on. 
^< le reduisit k rien, en coupant, Tune aprds Pautre, 
** les sectes qui ne dominaient pas." Chap. 20. Before 
the christian era there was so much uniformity in the 
paganism of Italy, that the Romans coald give few 
proofs of tolerance or intolerance. If there had existed 
different sects in Rome, all equally favoured by the 
state, and participating equally in political privileges; 
if among contemporaneous consuls and praetors we 
had found variable proportions of orthodoxy and he* 
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toleration. Bat no such phenomena are recorded in 
their history. On the other hand, there are a few in- 
dications of intolerance. In the year 325 the city and 
country were afflicted with a drought and pestilence, 
tirhich were ascribed to the prevalence of foreign rites, 
and modes of propitiating the Gods. " Datum tnde 
*' negotiuni asdilibus, ut animadverterent, ne qui^ nisi 
« Romani D«, neu quo alio more, quam patrio, cole- 
^ rentur." (Livy, IV. SO.) In the year 540, great in- 
dignation was excited among the good by the adultera- 
tion of the established religion ; and the praetor was di- 
^cted to read to the assembled people a decree of the' 
eenate, and his own edict, "which commanded all per- 
*< «ons who had books of divination or prayers, or 
** containing instructions about the rites of sacrifices, 
** to bring them to him before the Ist of April; and 
«« forbad all persons to oflFer sacrifice in public, or ia 
** any sacred place whatsoever, according to any new 
^«" or foreign ceremonies." (Hooke, II. 203. Livy, 
XXV. 1.) The suppression of the Bacchanalians in 5G7, . 
cannot be cited as an instance of intolerance, as they 
were a monstrous society of practical anti-nomians, 
(Ltvy, XXXIX. 8 — 19.) 1 conclude with the following' 
extract from chapter 16, whichis a,ltogether unobjec- 
tionable, and at the same time quite irreconcilable with 
the character of universal toleration ascribed tothe Ro- * 
mans in chapter 20. " OnsaitquelesRomainsregurent 
•^ dansleur ville leg Dieux des autres pays. lis les 
^^ ref urent en eonqueraai, ik les faisaient porter dans 
** les triomphes^'* [They were admitted into the ca- 
lendar by public authority :^ *^ mais lorsque les etran- . 
<( ger^ vinrent eu^pi-m^meg les ^tablir, oh les reprima 
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<^ dCabotd. On sart de plus, que Ics Romains a^aienjt 
*^ contume de donaer auz di vinites etrang^res ies nokns 
^^ de celles des letirs qui j airaient le plus de rftpport ; 
. " rtiais lorsque lea pr^tres des autres pays voulurent 
*' faire adorer a Home leurs diriniies sous leurs pro- 
*' pres noois, Us nefurent pas soufferts^ et ca fvt vvr 

^' DES GHAHDS OBflTAOLBS QUS TROUVA I«A BELIGION 
•' CHRRTIENNB."* 

**• Void une etrange contradiction de Pissprit hurnaifim 
^^ Les ministres de la religion chez les premiers Ro^ 
^' mains n'etant pas exclus des charges & de la society 
** civile, s'embarrasserent peu de ses affaires. Lorsqua 
<^ la religion chretiennefut^tablie, les Ecclesiastiquea 
^^ qui etaieut plus separes des affaires du monde, s'en 
*^ m^lerent avec moderation : mais Iprfque, dans la de« 
*' cadence de I'empire, les Moines furent le seul clerge, 
«( ces gens destines par une profession plus particuliere 

* See Larduer^a credibility, and Warburt^n's Divitie Ug»4ioB of Moset, 
With the exception of what is said about the rites of Bacchus, the follow* 
ing extemporaneous passage is worthy of Burke. " The honourablw 
•' gentleman, speaking of the Heathens, certainly could not mean to r*-* 
*< commend any thing, that is derived frbm that impure source. But fa« 
*' has praised the tolerating spirit of the Heathens. WelJ! bat the hp- 
'* nourable gentleman will recollect that Heathens, th^t Polytheists, mu»t 
*' permit a number of Divinities. It is the very essence of its constitution. 
*' But Was it ever heatd that Polytheism tolertrted a dissent frpm a Poly*^ 
*' theistic Establishment ? the belief of one God only ? Ne^ver, never I Sir, 
*< they constantly carried on persecution against that doctHoe. I will not 
*' give Heathens the glory of a doctrine, which I consider the best part of 
. *' Christianity. The honourable gentleman must recollect the Roman law, 
'* that was clearly against the introduction of any foreign rites in matters 
** of religion. You have it at latge in Llvy how they persecuted in thei 
*' first introduction of the rites of Bacchus: and even before Christ, to say. 
** nothing of their subsequent persecutions, tbey persecuted the Bruida 
•' and others. Heathenism, therefore, as in other respects erroneous, wa« 
" erroneous in point of persecutioa." (Works, X 32.) 
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w 4 flair & i craindre les affaires, embrasfiSrent toiitea 
M les occasions qui parent leur j dooner part; ils no 
S^ cessereat de faire du bruit partout, & d'a^^iter ce 
<« monde qu'ils avaient quitte." If by " ses affaires" 
lie meant civil and military appointments, it is certainly 
an unfounded assertion to say that the ministers of re« 
lij^ioQ were less ambitious of possessing them thaa . 
others. The most successful and powerful men in' the 
state had always the best offices in the coUeg^es of 
^priests and augurs. See the contests for. the office of 
Pontifix Maximu!^, mentioned in Livy, XXV. 5. XL» 
42. Julius Caesar was Pontifix Maximus, so was Le« 
pidu^, so was Augustus. Where then i» the " surpris- 
t' ing contradiction inhuman nature?" Where is there 
an example of men despising power and wealth when 
pot too far removed from their means and hopes? 



Subjoined to the English translation there is a dia« 
logue between Sylla and Eucrates, in which it is pre<^ 
posterously attempted to throw around the character 
of Sylla the splendour^ — not of military glory^ not of 
daring guilty and fearless ambition,— ~biit of patriottsrn 
aiid a love of liberty. Among other things equally 
l-easonable Sylla is made to say : . " When I entered 
?^ Rome with my troops, I breathed neither rage not 
f^ rexusnge. I passed sentence without hatred, but als<^ 
f' without pity, on astonished Romans. You wei*e 
f^ freie, $aid I ; and you want to live slaves. No die; 
!* and you will have the advantage of dying xitizens of a 
\^ free city, "^^ But whatever sentiments Montesquieu 
ipight choose to attribute to Sylla, he should not have 
put into his mouth a prophecy which in point of fact 
^as not fulfilled. *' My laws," says Sylla, "are raur- 
f« mured aUn secret 5 they can never be effaced but by 
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*^ flt^ods of Roman blood." Now, they were effkeed^ 
without the effusion of a drop of blood, eleven yearn 
after bein^ promulgated, or in the first consulship of 
Pompej, in th^ year 68^ Still more should he have 
Hvoided the following egregious anachronisms. Sylla& 
♦* While ! left that Romaf^ (Marms) to enjoy bia 
> ^^ power over the populace, I mnltiplied his mortifi* 
^^ cations, and forced him. to go every day to the capi« 
^^ tol to return thanks to the Qods for successes which 
<< drove him to distraction.'^ *' At last Mithridatea 
*^ sued for peace; — M ithridates was struck motionless^ 
<^ and Marius trembled in the midst of Rome.^^^ Mariut 
was banished in 665, returned in 666, and died Januarjf^ 
J 3, 667/ Sylla passed into Greece in 666, but did not 
take Athens till 1st March^ 6S7. He made peace with 
Mithridates in 668. Again. ^^ Chance, or perhaps % 
*^ more powerful destiny, made me -spare hini, (C. 
f^ Julias Caesar.) Mt/ eyes are ever en kim^ l$tudy his 
^^ sold where he hides deep purposes. But if h^ da«e to 
^' form the design of commanding men whom I have 
*< tinade my equals, I swear by the Gods, I will punish 
^< his insolenoe." The dialogue is ^opposed to take 
place a few days after the abdication of Sylla, or in the 
end of the year 674. Next year Sylla died. In 671, 
Caesar, then in the 17th year of his age, and having 
been in great danger of being proscribed, passed into 
Asia, to serve under Minuciu& Thermus, and did not 
return to Rome till after the death of Sj/Ua^ in 675. 
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ABt> IV. Observations bn a Defence of the Funding 
System^ contained in the Edinburgh Reyiewy No. IX. 
Art. VIII. 

JLf the fanding systeitf 1>e defensible upon principle 
of political econo^iy, it mig^ht be expected that the 
writer of the above artide could not fail in the execu* 
tion of the task he had undertaken : if, on the other 
liand, it be indefensible, no familiarity with the prin- 
ciples of the science, no comniand of its technical lan^* 
guage, no dexterity of afg;unientation, can ultimately 
protecl^it against a resolute and sedulous application 
of truths drawn from the same store-houses that ha 
himself has resorted to ; and which all who would <)ua« 
lifv themselves, and be worthy, to enter into such dis* 
eussions, must visiibefore they venture to step into the 
arena. The main proposition whicb the Reviewer had 
to establish Vas, thai the funding system afforded the 
iaost advantageouii«fode of |)roviding for the extraor- 
dinary expenees of war : but he has appended that pro- 
position to aubther, viz^ that the extraordinary expen- 
diture occarioned fay war is in itself a good^ a check to the 
excessive'aceufliulation of wealth eqbally salutary with 
tibe cheeks Hakt reduce a redundant population. He 
accordingly diiaws a parallel between wealth and po- 
pulation in the ratios and consequences of their in- 
CDtBse ; and asserts that ^< what the increase of wealth' 
^^. has produced in Holland, the increase of population 
H' has. produced in China." '^ But the evils of increas- 
*i. ing capital, like the evils of increasing population, 
^^ ari&.feHldng befenethe case has become extreme;' 
^ aad a uatioii Hmay b^ observed^ is much more likely, 

X 
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*« (at lea«t in the present state of commercial policy,) , 
*' to sjsffer froiQi iactea^ing. wealth than rfrora/increas|»- 
« ing numbers of pespple," . He then enuiperates.the 
checks which there was reason, a priori^ to suppose 
would be provided by nature; luxurious living, private 
pjrofu€^oa of eviery kio^ iHit, above aU» .Ihe ex^eiH^i 
gf war. .''•.'- \ ' ,'•'!•. 

The corollary that OiBe would nat«raUye!xpect from 
the crigmal doctrifie above stated wDuld be, that tlio 
best mode of pr^yidmg for a w^r expendttiii*e is thai 
which opens.th^jvtd^i^t^Qhanii^Lfer carrying off redand« 
ant capital, and,-8i^ye4^..i)« i»0St effMually fro.iii tfaa 
ipisery of waUojwin^ tf^.Qx^Qsfiiye.apalencev i«Qiitiio^/ 
he escapes jp^f ^^ei ^om that^ierUQus^ifouHd, and 
assumes as the-bifeis ^f his d^fep^epf the fuaijtitig sys- 
tem, that it is the only mode lOiLiwhieh a i^tion can raise 
extraordinary suppUet wtho^t toueliing the capitals 
of individuatt; <in4 '' tfw.t:H dir^^cAly .throwir the ex- 
^f peufses of the emergen^y'qpbnfithe surplus. >^renue 
*^ of tl^^community; ifirstj by'4be.yearly ioteD^at paid 
<^ for the use of the moiMfy b6rrow«d, aad then- by the 
<^ provisions for gradiiai Tepiymeiit, vthicfa alwisemir 
*^ tion will always m^ke a part of/itscifliAdiiigr'system.'ib 
The system, it is contended, h^s thiff farther adTantage, 
that as war absorbs the men thi^>wn out df employment 
hy the obstructions whkh ii'dfiposes to 4i)ade and ma-^ 
nufactui'es, so it also absorbs the capitals which the 
same obstructions deprive of their acenstomad jaeam- 
of profitable investment. <' fienoe'the publib foads af- 
*< ford a sort of enlrefSdt'for oaipvtal,f« diepasit, *wb^rer 
*f it is naturally •odlected &. aaluselul ^aiployifieat^* 
*^ (iDasmudiaawaraajroneceaiaryteivils,^ irdadyiarithd- 
«^saaie iitteiMr #theiB*B^rY*4ee»iBndiC>paMta ef : hmmg: 
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M. accident may oic^Mraidn." •' : - 

Now, I fihaH e»deairour to^flrore, hi Ibe^rs^ place^ 
%bat noaffalogy subsist^betwe^n the effects df increafl« 
ing wealHi and itn^cfSMiog pepQlatron t secondly, that 
file funding sjsteai ii the<nM06t itasteful and pernieii^ui 
that couM' he adopted r^Mf ^9 thitthe pahlic fiHida 
ifhrd no such deposit or receptacle for capital, wh^ncft 
It can be withdrawn at will, as the Reviewer imagines. 

h To speak of excessive wealth is a« kbsurd as to 
ipeak of excessive virtue, or excessive happiness. Can 
we recede* too fer from povertjr and vice; or possesii 
too man J soufcfeffdr^njoyment ? If great' weukh be a 
curse, poverty must lie k blessing; and ir the Dutch 
suffer from super-abundant riches, the poor Chinese^ 
and poorer Patagonian, must lead very comfoptabU 
Ifv'e*. The parado^t may be traeed to an abuse of tlii 
^brfls weaHh and riches^ and seems- to be akin tp that 
ef Lord LaudeMale, whb defined iAdiVi'duat riches to 
" consist of all'that man desires'as ufeefulor de^i^htful 
♦> to him ; which exists in a degree of scarcity:^' whence 
it followed that the poorest of all conditions was that 
In which th6re was no scarcity, but a superfluity of all 
that man desires as useful or delightful ! 'FRe Reviewer 
has entangled hrmself ' 'in all this inconsistency by 
a&cribing to Iheihcrease of wealth what was solely the 
leffect of the increase of population ; and by deducing 
as parallel or analogous effects from two separate 
4^au8es, what flowed from one and the same cause. 
Thus, if Hollahd has reached the utmost'limit of ad* 
Ykncemerit, and hds become stationary, it is* because 
ber brimful poptilation has occupied evfety source of 
itFv^aae^ bi^o^iide neither iadustry, skilly nor economy 
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eoald exiraet more fcom Iier Mrrow territory, an jfrfro^i 
cofDinerce with surrounding nations* Holland i% Bta« 
ttonary from the same came that China is stationary: 
for though Holland be rieh and China poor^ it does not 
follow that they are not both examples, of plenitude of 
population. There has b«tn s<»meihing in the laws 
and political institutions of Europe, (which phtloso* 
phers have investig^ated with more or less felicity, but 
in which much mu^t be referred to an idio-syncracj 
inscrutable to human apprehensions, and) which has 
promoted such a subdivision of society, and such a dif- 
fusion of property through its several ranlcs, as are most 
favourable to civilization and happiness. The same 
circumstances, combined with the empire of opinion^ 
preserve its ranks in their respective places, and pre- 
vent them from subsiding into the uniform poverty of 
China, by multiplying to the utmost extent that a sup* 
ply of mere animal wants will permit.. When Britain, 
Bhall have arrived at the boundary of her progress,, 
(firom which she is far distant,) she will not begin to 
sink into poverty by dividing diminishing portiona 
among increasing numbers: the rich will continue toi 
maintain the same political preponderance, thesama 
refinement in their manners, the same.graceful mag« 
nificence in their establishments; the Corii^hian capi* 
tal will still crown the^shaft; the pyramid will s^ill be 
graduated from the base to the apex ; while science and 
the arts will never fail to recjeive a munificent, recom* 
pence. As these attributes of European civilization 
would not be endangered by the progress of pop ulati* 
on, so neither has the want of them in C{iina,.nor h^v 
squalid poverty, been occasioned by jthe complete oc« 
cupation of her immense territory by inanm^ra^le rico* 
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Mtiii^ swarms. China was never in a mnch better 
condition, in these cespects, than she is at this day; 
and' has, in every period of her history, afforded an Ex- 
ample of the truth of the following observation of Mr. 
Malthus: " If a country were never to be over-run 
*^ by a people more advanced in arts, but left to its own 
*< natural progress in civilization; from the time that 
** its produce might be considered as an unit, to the. 
'^ time that it might be considered as a million, during^ 
<^ the lapse of many thousand years, there woujd not 
*< be a single period when the mass of the people could 
^^ be said .to be free from distress, either directly or 
«* indirectly, from want of food." 

The checks tq wealth and the checks to populations^ 
instead of co-operating, according to the analogy traced 
by the Reviewer, counteract each other. Thus the, 
grand check of war^ which the Reviewer looks on aft 
giving a double relj^ef, by taking off at once the super- 
abundant wealth ai|d population, might, we may con<« 
ceive, make the diminution of the one so keep pace 
witk the diminution of the other that the remaining' 
quantities should bear the same proportion to each 
other, that they did before the self-counteracting reme* ^ 
dy was applied. The most powerful of the positive 
checks to population, pestilence and epidemics, only 
aggravate the evils of super-abundant wealth, foe 
which the most obvious specific check, to be brought 
in aid of luxurious livingand profuse expenditure of 
every kind, would be to consume by fire, or throw into 
the sea, quant, suf, of the superfluity : a remedy of sucl^ 
easy application, and such infallible efiicacy, that, if 
it was never resorted to even by the Dutch, we may 
justly suspect that the disease to which it refers, ought 
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Id Be ex'panged front eyevy, poiitical nosology** TMI 
prudent people^ m spite of dvery evidence of tbealarm< 
ing accumulation of their wealth, never exceeded their 
incomes in the purchase of luxurious indulgences; thejr 
eoniracted public debts under the delusive belief, that 
it was the cheapest mode of defraying the expences'of' 
war; and if we huve heard of their destroying part of^ 
the produce of their spice harvests^ it was assuredljir, 
not with the view of reducing their profits by a single, 
stiver. Political expences, instead of being a check to. 
the pretended evil of progressive wealth, analogous t<>, 
the checks to the progress of population^ are Ar^cf/^. 
referable to the principle of population, as a preventive 
check. They abridge the present comforts of a nation, 
and remove to a somewhat greater distance the periodl. 
ll*hen; in the long lapse of time, some future genera- 
tion would find, that they had replenished theii* terri4 
tory, till it could maintain no more withoju.t reducing 
tbe general scale of individual enjoy ments^ That this 
eonsideration never influenced the counsels of a C$il>i^ 
net, and was never contemplated as an ultimate object 
of iiatk)aal policy, will readily be granted ; but whe- 
* ther, in the calm retrospection of the closet, it afl^ord^ 
tnatter for satisfaction, or for regret, is a question oii 
tvhich different opinions may be held. It may be ob« 
served that the preventive check from great political 
expenditure is more violent in its operation than the 
case requires, or than the legitimate one of moral res- 
traint would furnish: the former prevents the growtli. 
of a population, for which there would otherwise be 
iH>om ; the latter prevents the growth of one, for which 
there would not be room: the former diminishes the 
^supply by restraining the natural expansion of the de<^ 
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matid; the Utter re]!^ulates the supply aecording to an 
vnrestrained increase of the demand. This wonld be 
tfie effect of profase public expenditure, considered as 
tiaacconipanied bf the waste of lives that war occasi- 
on«; for the tendency of these two kinds of consump- 
tion, namely, of wealth and of lives, is to counteract 
•aeh other, and the demand for fresh hands will be in- 
versely a^ the former, and directly as the latter. But 
It was proper to consider the effect of an excessive con- 
•umption of wealth abstractedly, to shew tbat it wa^ 
Hither itself an «vil, than the check to one. Now let 
UB hear the Reviewer : •' Ifi a wealthy state of society, 
*^ there is much less mischief to be apprehended from 
'^ the conversion of a certain portion of capital into 
^^ revenue, while the accumulation is g^oing oxi^than 
^* men have generally been disposed to believe. Let 
■ *• ijs suppose that the nature of man were not warlike; • 
^* that fid sddh expences had been necessary as Great 
** Britain has been forced to incur during the- course 
^ df^he last century, and that, consequently, she had 
<• contracted no public debts. It is not easy to cal* 
** eut^t^ the' amount of the capital she would have 
^^•adonqiillated during that period. The sum of five 
<^ Wndfieid'ig^iUtdnsis evidently not enough: 'every 
<'<^ p^ittTd'^f that enormotis sum wbuld- have 'been laid 
*^ i^at^t compound interest, and have accumulaftediio 
*4 at perhaps to double in the pertod to whicfh we have ' 
«« aUiHied, 4Bven alio ^«?in*: for a vast* augmentation of 
" yeafif e|;pei^(se, pcch^ibhed'By a more rapid increase 
" of pop«latfon;< With pethap^ 'half as many more 
** inbabitatitd^a thing no ways desirable on any ac- 
^^^codirt, she Wdnldhave possessed twice as much fixed 
^^^and YealiMd stock*— a thing to be deprecated on 
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<< many accounla. We know how difficult it ill, in IImi 
*^ present state of ber wealth, to find vent for capital* 
<^ How ^coald double the amount be invested with 
" profit?"" In the ^r^/ place, if the expences incurred 
by the wars of the last century had been defrayed by 
supplies raised within theyear, ^' five hundred millions'*, 
might be considered the sum they had cost; but, ag^ 
in addition to the loans composing the above sum, aa 
equal amount was paid for interest w, (he course of 
every twenty years, the expenditure occasioned by wars, 
during the last century cannot be estimate at less thaa; 
a thousand millions. Secpndhyy '' every pound of ihia 
'^ enormous sum would have been laid out at compound 
*^ interest." — The whole of the expenditure inquesti* 
on was taken from the private incomes of individuals; 
capital is never converted into revenue for the purpose- 
of paying taxes; and as perhaps nine tenths of it, if left- 
to the disposal of individuals, wou)d have been xon-- 
sumed in the ordinary articles of private exp^nflitute, 
the addition of one tenth to the capital would ihave 
given a rate of accumulation very different from ^^com- 
<^ pound interest." It is impossible for capital to ac- 
cumulatje indefinitely at compound interest; byt^ wbi^t-' 
ever the increase might have been, it certainly woi^^d 
not have been diminished by the absolute increiiBe'of 
expence consequent on the progress of populat^n ; aod- 
th^refore no allowance whatever should have been- 
made ^^for a vast augmentation of yearly ekpenee," 
«^ pccasioned by ^ more rapid increase of population," 
since this last implies an increase of industry, and of - 
the produce of the land and labour of the countny. 
Thirdly^ ^^ with perhaps half as ma^y more inhabitaoitf * 
cf ^a thing no ways desirable qA any accottAti"^ 
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lit is rather an extravagant estimate of the forc6 of 
the preventive check occasioned by the deductions 
made from private incomes by the war'expences of 
last centqry, to suppose that, but for them, Great 
Britain would now contain five millions of inhabitants 
more than her present numbers. But whatever the in- 
crease might have been, the means of subsistence hav-* 
ing kept pace with it, such increase would have been 
desirable on many^ccounts. With an absolutely great- 
er population. Great Britain would not have been 
relatively more'populous, nor more over-peopled than 
at present: but she would have possessed more poli^ 
tical strength; more useful and magnificent public 
ivorks; and in short, the means of life and enjoyment 
for a greater number of rational beings. If these things 
be not desirable, then we are every day advancing to 
decay ; and if we could go backwards to the compara- 
tively scanty population in the days of good Queen Base, 
it were a renovation devoutly to be wished. Fourthli/y 
^^ she would now have possessed twice as much fixed 
^^ ^nd realized stock — a thing to be deprecated on many 
*^ accounts." — When stock cannot be invested with 
profit, it is a proof that the country has its full com- 
plement of inhabitants, and cannot reward more labour 
tha'n is already employed in every department. The 
owner of such stock does not sulf'er from its excess, 
(for if that were the case he might destroy quant, suf.) 
but from a deficiency of the fund for the maintenance 
of labour compared with the demands upon it. If his 
moneyed wealth cannot yield him a revenue, it resem- 
bles the wealth of Midas, and savours of downright 
poverty. If, in consequence of a shower of diamonds, 
these stones were to lose all their exchangeable value, 

Y 
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and men were to consider them no more precious thaii 
the cock did in the fable, those who had possessed di- 
amonds immediately before the shower would findtheii^ 
fortunes diminished by the amount of all that they had- 
paid for them, but we could not say that this loss was 
occasioned by an excess of wealth. The capital which 
has little value in an over-peopled country, because^ 
every source of revenue being occupied, there is no 
demand for the produce of the manufacturing laboui^ 
it could employ, and the sums expended in the main- 
tenance of such labour would not be returned, much 
less returned with a projSt, has a tendency to emigrate 
to an under-peopled country, where the labour it could 
employ would be abundantly rewarded. 

There is a passage in Hume's Essay on Commerce, 
by which it appears that, while he would not speak of 
an excess of wealth, which must always be absurd ex 
vi termini, he did not advert to the limited fund for the 
maintenance of the labour that might be employed in 
providing articles of use or ornament, and supposes 
that population may go on so long as raw materials can 
be found whereon men may exercise their labour atid 
skill. He is speaking of the diversion of industry oc- 
casioned by the shutting of a foreign market: ^* The 
<^ same hands will turn themselves towards some re- 
c^ finement in other commodities which may be wanted 
«* at home, and there must alwa?/s be materials for them 
*« to work upon; till every person in the state who 
*< possesses riches, enjoys as great plenty of home com- 
•* modities, and those in as great perfection as he de* 
•* sires; which can never possibly/ happenJ"^ If men will 
not regulate their desires, yet Nature will regulate 
their numbers and possessions with an irresistible arm ; 
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fbr more men cannot be employed in manufactures than 
can be subsiated bjr that portion of the limited quantity 
of surplus food in the world which is not consumed 1^ 
all other non-agricultural classes, churchmen, soldiers, 
play- Wrights, fiddlers, statesmen, and buffoons, all of 
whom must find a provisiouj and ^nact their parts in 
the great drama of life. 

IL If profuse political expenditure is to be consi- 
dered a check to the evil of excessive wealth, the legi- 
timate inference seems to be, that the duty of repress* 
ing this growing mischief should constantly be before 
the eyes of a Financier, and that he should anxiously 
meditate the following question t How shall I contrive 
to open the widest outlet for this pestilent commodity ? 
But the Rewiewer himself abandons and condemns this 
doctrine by giving th/e preference to the funding system, 
because^ according to him, it is the mode of raising ex* 
traordinary supplies least injurious to national opulence ; 
and is even, tl^e only way in which the expences of war 
can be defrayed without encroachiag on the capitals of 
individuals. This is the main question in debate; and 
I contend that the proposition whereon he founds the 
superiority of the funding system, is as distant from the 
truth as the North is distant from the South. Let us 
suppose that ^> a nation which expends 10 millions a 
^< year in ita government and public works during 
^^ peace, will be forced at once to spend 30 millions^ 
*^ perhaps, in one year of war. If ow shall this sudden 
<< augmentation of expence be provided for?'' He de- 
cides that the safest, the easiest, and most advantage- 
ous plan willbe to borrow the additional sums required, 
and to raise the interest within the year, which at 5 
per cent, is but one twentieth part of the principal. 

Y 2 
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He does not advance a step, beyond this inviting tbresht 
hold; otherwise he must have been deterred by thei. 
following inevitable consequences: The nation in 
question is supposed to spend 10 millions in time of 
peace, and SCX- millions in time of war. If it abstain 
from the funding system, these sums will defriCy the 
national expences, respectively i^n peace and war, 
forcDer: since the argument is hot at all affected by 
the consideration, that these expences may increase 
with increasing national resources. But it is assumed 
that the nation cannot afford to raise within the 
year much more than the peace establishment of 10 
millions, and therefore SO millions are annually bori- 
rowed in time of war. Let us ftirther suppose that there 
is to be an alternate succession often years of war, and 
ten of peace. In the last year of the y?r*^ period of war, 
and during the succeeding interval of peace, it will be 
necessary to raise within the year 20 millions, that is, 
double the suoi actually required for ^^ its government 
1' and public works." In the last year of the second 
period of war, and during the succeeding interval of 
peace, it will be necessary to raise within the year SQ 
millions. The incomes of individuals would then be as 
heavily incumbered during peace, as they would have 
l)een during war, if the nation had not adopted the 
funding system. I need not follow the calculation 
farther : I have only traced the system to the thirtieth 
year from its commencement, (including ten years of 
peace dupipg which it was suspended,) and it is mani- 
fest that, without a very unusual measure of longevity, 
a man might live to witness the " national ruin" with 
, vhich it is pregnatit, and be compelled from sad ex- 
l^erience to confess the folly in which it priginsit^dd 
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'|f nothing interposed to interrupt the progress of the 
system, the power of contribution of the nation would 
at last be exhausted, and the public service, whether 
of petice or war, left wholly unprovided for. 

With respect to the relief which may be derived from 
the sinking fund, *^ which a wise nation will always 
♦* make a part ofits funding system;" 1 reply that thia 
modification of the system only implies the expiatory 
sacrifices by which the nation may redeem its past im- 
providence. It is the wisdom of atoning for error. It 
is the wisdom of a man who determines to lib.erate the 
estate which his extravagance had encumbered, by ali« 
enating for several years, to his creditors, one half of 
his revenue, and contenting himself with the other half. 
It is the wisdom of a physician who should prescribe a 
morbific regimen, and comfort his patient by assuring 
him that he would at the same time administer such 
nauseous antidotes as would at length expel the disease 
which he had induced. A wise nation will never think 
that system innocuous, of which a painful curative pro<« 
eess is a necessary concomitant. If the sums levied for 
the purpose of feeding the sinking fund bear a small 
proportion to the loans, such as one per cent, the debt 
accumulated by successive wars will for some time so 
far outstrip the slow pace at which the redemption will 
be going on, that it will require a very long cycle for 
such a sinking fiind to extinguish the debt: and if at 
last the debt should be paid off, it will be found, 1st, 
that the maximum of annual contribution would have 
been greater than under the non-funding system ; 2d, 
that the sum total levied by taxes and paid into the' 
Exchequer during the whole period, would have ex- 
i;eeded the sum total paid during the same period under 
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tbe non-funding system, by the amount o{ all the merest 
that the public creditors had received ; which excess, 
divided over the whole period would give a heavier 
average annuial contribution than under the non-fundr 
ing syatem,. 'I'heae resulta, which are conclusive with 
respect to the couj^pa^atiye merits of the two systems, 
would follow in a les3 degree, according as the 8um« 
levied for the purpose of feeding the sinking fund bore 
a higher proportion to the loansi, and thereby redeemed 
the debt withiq a. smaller cycle, if at any time a tem« 
porary relief should be sought by a diversion of the 
linking fund, the effect of such diversion will be equi- 
valent to borrowing at compound instead of simple 
interest; it will aggravate the inherent evil of the 
system by turning against the reaoureea of the nation,^ 
with respect to all loans so provided for, the same acr 
celerating force which the sinking fund employs to li- 
Berate the public revenue. The compound interest 
received by the Commissioners of the sinking fund, and 
applied to the accelerated liquidation of the national 
debt, results from our paying into their hands all the 
interest disengaged by the progressive reduction of the 
debt, and is gained on the principle that a penny saved 
is a penny gained ; tbe saving is, therefore, in propor- 
tion to the celerity with which the sinking fund effects 
its object; but how mdch more advantageous is the 
non-funding system, in which not one penny is paid for 
interest; in which no part of this expence is incurred 
to reduce which co nstitutes the sole merit of the sinking 
fund,. ^^ which a wise nation will always make a part 
•* of its funding system!" 

The Reviewer does not urge a syllalile in anticipa- 
tion of^ or in reply to, these unconquerable difficulties. 
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^lich appear to demonstrate that the fundings systenl 
is essentially pernicious, and is less so exactly in pro- 
portion as it approximates to the system of raising th^ 
whole of the supplies within the year. Whence thid 
dilemma is unavoidable: either he was ignorant of th^ 
very cardinal points ii) the subject of his discussion^ 
notwithstanding the practical admonitions afforded by 
the state of the British finances at the time of his writ- 
ing; or he expected to satisfy his reader by presenting 
to him only (me side of the account, namely, that which 
tontained the burthens imposed by the non-funding 
system. He thinks his argument goes smoothly on 
while be di^ells on the intolerable weight of these bur- 
thens; and yet recommends a system which would im-- 
pose much heavier burthens! A nation which defrays 
the expences of war by proportionate additions to its 
yearly contributions, acts like the wise slave whose 
lessons childhood is wont to sip, who chose the heaviest 
burthen with the certainty of getting rid of it in a few 
days; but a nation which provides for them by loans, 
more foolish than his companions, chooses a burthen, 
lighter indeed at first, but which is every year growing 
heavier, and soon exceeds that which it before shrunk 
from encountering. But while he nearly suppresses 
the inconveniences on one side, he does not even give 
a fair statement of those on the other; the obliquity of 
the beam is doubly affected by his putting too little 
into one scale, and too much into the other. What 
individuals can afford to contribute for the public ser« 
vice out of their private incomes, ought to be consider- 
ed as just a measure of the extent to which the public 
expenditure may be carried, as the remaining portion 
is of the quantity of personal comforts or luxuries which ' 
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they can command. And as an individual who hai 
encumbered his private esta^, entails future suffering 
and sacrifices on himself and his family; so a nation 
that has encumbered its public revenue, entails suffer^ 
ins: and sacrifices on itself, whether it preserve good 
faith with the public creditors or not. In both cases, 
if resources be anticipated, future enjoyments must be 
abridged; and in a still greater degree, inasmuch ad 
the price of the anticipated enjoyment is enhanced by 
the amount of all the inteirest that accumulates until 
the uttermost farthing of the principal, or original price^ 
i)e paid off. It is therefore, no more an e^use for a 
nation to say, that such and such establishments could 
not have been kept up, nor such and such subsidies 
advanced) without contracting debt, than it is for an 
individual of two hundred a year to say that he could 
not keep his carriage without running in debt. If the 
income was inadequate to these expences, the only 
conclusion is that they should never have been incurf 
red : the former being fixed, the latter must be adjusted 
tb.it. To apply these considerations to the case stated 
ty the Reviewer. If a nation which expends 10 miU 
lions in time of peace, cannot, without touching the 
capitals of individuals, advance SO millions for the«ex- 
pences of war, these expences may be proportionabljr 
reduced: and whatever necessity is brought to justify, 
such additions to the expenditure as could not be met 
without borrowing, would justify such deductions from 
capital, or such contributions in kind, as a resolute and 
high spirited people would cheerfully pay to the utmost 
extent of their means. This last mode of meeting the. 
emergency would ensure one supreme advantage, that 
6uch extraordinary exertions would never be demand^ 
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(ibi but wben tlie necessity was real and acknowledged; 
akid not, as is tOO' often the case when loans ire resorted 
to^ for ima^'inarJ necessities, and to enable Kin^n and 
Ministers to play their ** fantastic tricks before high 
•* Heaven." But I can by no means assent to the ar^' 
^umehts of the Reviewer agkinst the priicticabitity of 
tripling the ordinary taxe^ in the cdse supposed. '^ Th^ 
^ bulk of the community, the middle orders, 6n whont 
^ the chief Weight of all taxes must ultimately fbll, ard 
^ peculiarly unable to increase their contributions odL 
'^ any sudden emergency. The man who could hardly 
*< pay fifty pounds last year, would have nothing to 
*^ live Upon, were you to take from him one hundred 
*^ and fifty or two hundred pounds this year. He must 
•' either leave the country, hide hi& property, or en- 
*^ croach on his capital, or run in debt with a Jew. If 
^' he encroa(:hes on hii capital, he is less able to pay 
^^ t)axes next year, even to the ordinary amount; and 
'^* no prudent government would listen to a scheme- 
*^ which should make the whdle individuals of the com* 
** munitt/ run in dehty on their sej^arate individual ac^ ' 
*^ counts, admitting that they could a// give such 8ecu« 
*< rity as wolild induce money-holders to trust them.'* 
And truly if they cannotgive such security there islittld 
danger of their irunning in debt; but if a// are to ba 
borrowers, xHho are to be the lenders? A more egre« 
gious bull nev^r set the table on a roar. But ^^ the 
•* chief weight of all taxes" does ;io/ "ultimately fall" 
on the " middle," but on the higher orders ; partly by 
their payment df direct tax^s on luxuries beyond the 
reach of the middle orders, but chiefly by their reim- 
bursing, in a great measure, by means of an advancd 
in tJbe wages of labour^ and in the prices of all commo- 
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ditieg, the sums indirectly advanced by the inferior 
Drders in their consumption of articles subject to duties 
6f customs and excise. The public revenue might be 
tripled without making a three* fold deduction from th^ 
incomes of the middle and lower orders, by means of 
direct and indirect impositions that would chiefly affect 
the higher orders. To triple the light ta}l:es requisite 
{or a peace establishment, when there is supposed td 
be no national debt, could not occasion any inConve* 
Bience. We have seen very great augmentations mkdci 
tathei taxes in the middle of ai war, after the sums le« 
tied during peace had been more than tripled. Besides, 
it is qiiite a gratuitous supposition that the man who 
pays ^^ fifty pounds" in a year of peace could "hardly 
^^ pay" that Sum; he pays it with ease, and could pay 
three or four times as much with little ihconveoience : 
for the Contribution of fifty pounds in time of peace^ 
and when there is no public debt, implies an income of 
eight hundred a year. In 1803, Mr. Colquhoun esti^ 
mated the income of Great Britain at ^SS nallions; the 
taxes, including poor rates at 40 millions, being 18 per 
eent.; and divided in the proportion 6f 28 percent, od 
the first or highest class in the community, 20 on the 
iecond, 16 on the third, anddon the labouring: or lowest. 
The weight of ta&ation adjusts itself, with little aid 
from the financier according to the various capacitiei^ 
of individuals^ and while all retain their relativeplaces 
in society^ the abridgment of physical superfiuities iff 
little felt. For it is not the absolute^ but the relative^ 
wealth of individuals that regulates their ranks in soci-> 
ety; and riches are not desirable^ because they enable 
a man to fare sumptuously every day, but for the sym* 
pathy they attract^ the perspnal cohsidetation and poW-^ 
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fr which they conftr: and poverty ia dreaded, not so 
inuch because it retrenches comrorts and conveniences, 
as because it ^^ is despised and makes men pontempti* 
*^ ble ; it exposes a man to the insolence of evil persons, 
f ^ and leaves a man defenceless : it is always suspected : 
<> its stories are accounted lies, and all its counsels fol- 
^.^ lies.: it puts a man from all employments: it makef 
^^ a man's discourse tedious and hi^ society trouble- 
•* some."* Now this is the fate of the relatively poor 
jDan, but extraordinary contributions to the public 
service do not bring a man nearer to this state ; he con- 
tinues to hold the same distance from those above and 
|t>elow him that be did before. 

III. It remains to examine, the solidity of the third 
part of the Reviewer's speculation : viz. that, independ- 
ently of it^ economizing national wealth, an establish- 
ed funding system possesses the peculiar advantage of; 
affording an ever accessible investment for capitaL 
•* The immediate effect of every war, ciyil or external, 
'* and^ in a less degree, of all those other emergencies. 
1^ which happen to a nation, i^ to obstruct the ordinary 
" employment of capital; to throw a quantity of stocl^ 
** formerly profitably invested, oi^t of its place, and to, 
" prevent the new accumulations of stock from finding, 
" new channels of in vestment. A great mass of capital 
" is thus collected in the hands both of the mercantile 
" and manufacturing parts of the community, shifting 
*' and floating about, ready for any speculation, or any 
^* profitable use whatever. This is, in our opiniouj^^ 
^^ the part of the national stock which naturally seekgt 
{\ the service of the public: it can be employed in no, 

♦ Bishop Taylor^ 
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i^ other way, and should be used b^ the State.*' Bui 
|n the shocks that trade may exoerience, does the whole 
of every displaced capital ^o«/ so as to be entirely dis- 
posable for some other employment? and even if no 
Ifragments were submerg^ed, does it yield the same re- 
turns after being used by the S.tate that it did before? 
undoubtedly not. The manufacturer who inakes 10 
per cent, on his capital ap it stands in his bopks, would 
receive ff om the public only 5 per cent, on such parts 
of it as he could collect from tlie wreck : he cannot pour 
into the funds the value of his machineryi his skill, his 
credit, his correspondence. . If, as is almost always the 
case both with ipanufc^cturers and merchants^ a consi- 
derable portion of the capital he employed consisted 
of borrowed money, he must lose the whole of the profit 
he made by the use of such borrowed money, since the 
funds yield only that legal interest which he must pay 
to his private creditor. Traders, therefore, on borrow- 
ed capital, and on long credit, cannot find relief in this 
wav; neither can traders on commission^ for they also 
have little or no capital to invest \n anjr manner, an(| 
if they lose their commissions, they lose every thing^. 
The funds are more advantageously resorted toby those 
:pierchants whose stock is of a more transfef'able cha- 
racter, and by men of every rank and profession whq 
spend less than their incomes; but all these persons 
might ^nd other means of bestowing their savings, in 
the extension of agriculture and trade, at home or ia 
the colonies: the funds intercept them from these pro« 
ductive employments, and turn them to the unproduc- 
tive and destructive service of war. ' But the funding 
system is chiefly supported, as it gratefully repays the 
pbligatioD^ by the moneyed interest : the benefits whicl^ 
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it confers on this interest are indisputable, but it is as 
indisputable that these benefits are gained at the ex- 
pence of the country. The immense floating capitals 
of moneyed men would never haye existed, but for the 
funding system^ in such a shape, and in such hands; 
touch a race of men would not have existed ; and ifthe^ 
should mourn the death of a system, of which they are 
ihe children and champions, (and we know 

■** nemo dolorem 

*f Fingit ia hoc caau,— ^— 

*' Ploratur laerymis amissa pecunia veris;**) 

yet the mosteaq^eradvocatefor the poor laws will hard* 
ly insist on the expediency, as a separate and ultimate 
object of policy, of assessing the country for the pur- 
pose of enriching the rich; and defend the interests of 
loan-contractors and stock-jobbers, as identified with 
tl^e public prosperity. By " death" of the fundino^ 
system, I mean an extinction of the national debt ef^ 
footed by the sinking fund, and not one involving the 
smallest breach of good faith. 

Itut though we talk of money being invested \n the 
funds, we must not be imposed on by such an applica- 
tion of the word investment^ as if the funds were actually 
a productive source of revenue like agriculture or com- 
lyierce; or like mines, docks, canals, and banks, belong- 
ing to joint-stock companies with transferable shares.' 
I^et us hear the Reviewer : " Hence the public funds 
*^ afford a sort of entrepot^ a deposit^ where it is natural- 
<f ly collected in an useful employment, (inasmuch as 
<^ wars are necessary evils,) ready, at the same time 
•* for other services, and csipable of being transferred 
*^ in a moment to fill those blanks which accident may 
** occasion." This passage affords a good example of 
the truth of the observation^ that ^^ Metaphors are fal« 
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^ lacibns wben used without a sufficient regard to jiv^^ 
<^ analogy, and when the qualities of one object are, 
f^ transferred to another:"* and an analysis of it will 
precipitate a considerable quantity of error, which thei 
fiog^Ie word deposit holds in solution. Property is in* 
vested in the funds in t^o ways : 1st, when the loan^ 
contractor advanceis the money to government whicli 
is expended in the public service, and for which new 
stock is created: 2d, when stock already existing^ is 
trasferred from t^e seller to the buyer, Jn the first 
way the funds affbrlsuoh a receptacle as the tub of the^ 
Danaides afforded; money thus invested is irrecovera- 
bly spent, and can never be, " transferred to fill those. 
*' blanks which accident may occasion." In the second 
way there is not the shadow of a "deposit," for the 
purchaser ctf stock places his money at once at the dis- 
posal of the seller of stock: neither does the former 
place his money into^ nor the latter withdraw his money 
from, any public deposit, for tl\e purpose of filling' up^ 
any yacancy ; the transaction is nothing more than the 
shifting of so much money from, one hand to another. 
The public funds are the record of wealth expended^ 
and not an "entrepot," or deposit,- wherein it majr 
be lodged, and whence it may be withdrawn, at will. 
In estimating the existing wealth of the country, the 
capital of the public debt is ,a mere nonentity, not a 
fund whence that wealth can be recruited, and where, 
capital might, as it were,^sleep till its services were 
required; neither is its amount at all afl'ected however 
many transfers the public creditors may make of their 
securities. 



♦ See the Observatians on Nominalism. 
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in Ae following passage the Ileviewer presumes^ 
jperhaps, still more on the negligence of his reader with 
j^espect to the ambiguities of language : ^^ The emer« 
** gencies of public aflPairs produce the very men re- 
^' quired by their demands, and the very siims of money 
*^ by which those men may be hired by the State. The 
^ same capitals now continue to employ the same men as 
" during peace. Formerly they were employed in ma- 
^^ nufactures and trade ; now those channels -are ob« 
^^ structed, aiid the stock is thrown into the public 
^* service, together with the men no longer useful iii 
" rthe peaceable arts." ' If there be no difference be- 
tween consumption ^nd production ; if labour be equally 
profitable, whether it be employed in the service of the 
State, or in that of the merchant and farmer, — whether 
men be* cruizing in frigates, or navigating merchant* 
men; whether they be roused from their beds by the 
rattling drum and ear*piercing fife, to seek the enemjr 
in tented fields, or by the ^^ cock's shrill clarion," to 
direct the plough in subduing the stubborn glebe ;-^« 
then we may admit that '^ the same capitals now coki- 
^^ tinue to employ the same men as during peace*:" 
but as consumption and production are operations not 
merely different but opposite, the above passage, when 
corrected, will stand thus : the same capitals are now 
speedily consumed by the same men who during pestce 
might have derived a permanent livelihood from theai; 
and contributions are now levied from others to re- 
place the revenues they yielded when employed in the 
peaceable arts. 

Such being the nature of the Fuadiog^SysttBUi M« 
$eri quibus intentiaa nitd t 
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Abt. V. A SyhopHs of the British Finance,9^ md of 
the Funding Si/stem^ during twentj/ t/ears^ from 1793 
to 1812. 
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i« In the sums borrowed for 1795 and 1797 are in- 
eluded two sums amounting to jg6,230,0(K) ad?anced 
to the Emperor of Germany, and still distinguished in 
the public accounts bj the name of The Imperial Loan. 

2. The aboTe table will in part explain why thQ 

J rice of stock was lower ii) the beginning of the year 
798 than it ever was before or since. 
. 3* It appears that the aver^ige loan during the above 
period of twenty years was about SO millions, which 
|uLs occasioned an encumbrance on the revenue of up- 
irards of S4 millions. 

4. It appears that, instead of expending a greater 
sum on the puhtic service than oould be raised by taxa- 
tion, we have expended a less sum by jg80,156,SSL 

d« Suppose that on the 1st January, 1816, there 
should be a peace establishment of SO millions ; that 
(the present taxes being kept up) the revenue should 
be 70 millions; that in the interval three loans of St 
millions each should be raised; and that the sinking 
fiind should not be diverted^ The three loans might 
be funded for £1S5,000,000; the sinking fund would 
redeem jg68,800,000; making the unredeemed debt, 
January, 1816, about ^^614,003,670, which might thua 
be redeemed in about 14 years. Total payments on 
accouqt of the debt from the first year of peace, 14 
times 50 millioos, equal to 700 millions. 

6. Suppose that in pursuance of Mr. Yansittart's 
plan, and in consequence of unprecedented subsidies,, 
&c. the unredeemed debt, January, 1816, should be 
819 millions. With a peace establishment of SO mil- 
lions, a revenue of 70, and a sinking fund of about 6 
millions, this debt might be expunged in about 18 
years. Total payments on account of the debt from 

Aa 
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tfie first year of peace^ 18 times 50 milliong, e^ual t^ 
900 millions. 

7. Suppose that, other things being the same as in 
the first hypothesis, taxes are taken off equal to the re* 
Auction of expenditurie; it will take 92 yisars to redeem 
the debt, and the payments will be 33 tiines^OmillionSy 
equal to 880 millions. 

8. Suppose that, other things bein^ the same as in 
the second hypothesis, taxes are taken off equal to the 
redaction of expenditure ; it will take 44 years to re* 
deem the debt, and the payments will be 44 times 36 
millions, equal to 1584 Millions. 

9. Aence the impolicy of taking off a single tax 
during peace is abundantly evident'i; and yet nothings 
is more certain than that some taxes will be taken off; 
and that the next war will occur before the revenue 
)ias been liberated in any material degree. 

10. The above calculations are made with round 
numbers, and partly with conjectural data; aiid it was 
ippossible to make a just allowance for the progressive 
rise in the price of stock consequent on the operoLtion 
of the sinking fund. The results, however, are not 
materially distant from the truth; and they s^rve tp 
illustrate the comparative effects' of those financial 
measures that must always form so important an object 
pf parliamentary discussion and of national interest.* 

* Written before the first expulsion of Bonaparte. 
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Art. TI. On the disttnctian between productvu anid 
unproductive labour. 

jLRE firdt ibrrot on ihis subject it thatof ttie econo^i^ 
Inistts, who maintain that no labour is productive but 
that which is employed in agriculture : the second is 
that of the Edinburgh ReViewfer of Lord Lauderdale^a 
work on public health, whd conterids that all labour, 
tnd aU employments of stock, are equally productive ; 
Kind that thi^re is no difference between capital and r^« 
Irenue. It liill require littlie more than a statement 
df these opinions to refute theni. It were inetciisabie 
to spend manjr woi*d8 upon it. 

The writer tonlpat^s a menial sei^vaht to a comino*^ 
flity bought fof* coniuniption, and a labourer to a tool 
bought for Working with. Yet he observes : *^ At anjjr 
•^* rat& thei'e is no sudh difference as Dr. Smith sup« 
-^^ poses between the effects of maintaiiiing a multitude 
<< of these s^Verill kinds of worknieh. It is the extra- 
^^ vagant quantity, not the peculiar quality of the laboutr 
*< thus paid for, that brings on ruin." (Vol. IV. p^ 
S54.) On the principle of his own illiistratidrt there is 
^ difference in the quality of both kinds of labour, with 
reference to Which must be regulated the quantity of 
Ibach kind that a man dkh afford to maintain; and thi^ 
iSifference coincidc^s eitactly with that between produc- 
tion and consumption, or acquisition and expienditure. 
Still more explicitly does the Reviewer observe : ^' la 
^ such a complicated system it is dear that all labour 
'< has the same effect, and equally enCreases the whole 
^ mass, of wealth.'' *< And he who holds the labour of 
^ of soldiers, and sailors, and diplomatic agents to be 
^ aD|irodaGtive| commits precisely the same error as 

Aa S 
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<^ lie wllo should maiaUiti the Ia1)oar of thci, hedger 
*< unproductive, because he only protects and does not 
^^ rear the crop. All those kinds of labour and em- 
<< ploymenis of ^tock, are parts qf the system, and M 
*^ are EQUALLY productivb ofmeaUk.^' (P. 364.) It 
follows irresistibly that the employment of capital vfk 
tDarlike operations is as productiye a soiircd of g^ia ^ 
the employment of capital in agri^Utiral opffr^tions; 
and we have accordingly some v.ehement objurgation 
bf Dr. Smith for pretending to. see miichexpcnce, ai^l 
npproJU^ in our warlike speculations. <^ l^he author 
*< (Dr. Smith) actually remarks how much richer ^ug^^ 
^< land would now be, had site not waged such and sudh 
'^ flr^rs. ' So might we estimate how many more coats 
<^ ir^ might have, had We always gone^ naked.'' Let 
us take his two illustrations in their order, first the 
<< hedger,'' and then the *' coats.'' It is certain thai 
the direct effect of the labour of the hedger is to ^n» 
crease the quantity of the cropi and that his laboi^r. thus 
pays itself and leaves a surplus, as much as thi^t of ,th# 
plougher ot sower. On the other hand the lal>pur of 
the soldier. Sailor (in the Royal navy,) and dipl^omar 
tic agent, has no influence whateyerj directly or indi^ 
rectly, in the production of any species of wealth. And 
whatever equivalent in political inden^nity or.seeuritj 
may result from their labour, they contribute. nothing 
to the fund by which it is supported, #hii^h is Whol](j 
fed from the sources of productive labour. With res* 
pect to the << coats," it is admitted that they wero 
purchased, not gratuitously acquired; and that tliey 
were so many occasions of diminishing, not of addMiff 
to, our riches: if then the objects of wfir and negoti^ 
ation were ia a similar predicament^ a^d wer^ jBe»n» 
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•of Mpendmg:, not of crdating^, the wealth of England; 
how can it be maintained that the labour of soldiers 
is as *' productive of wealth'^ as that of husbandmen? 
If the Reviewer had turned gymnosophist, or if by some 
witchcraft his olothes had always remained good and 
fiishionable, we are not to suppose that his tailor's bills 
would hav6 gone on without stidtforthe mere pleasure 
of ^.ccumalating coats ; unless indeed that very circum- 
stance had been 4in inducement to order adoublequan* 
tity, as is reported of the Irishman with respect to the 
everlasting breeches. No: the money saved by erirtap- 
tion frofflihe necessity of purchasing clothing, would 
liave bem appropriated to the procuring of other en^ 
joyments; and^ in like manner, the sums saved by the 
turn-* waging, of such and such wars, would have been 
i^ailable for the purchase of other permanent or pe- 
nshaUe objects of utility . 

As the Reviewer cannot discriminate between pro^ 
dttction'and consumption, it is very consistent that he 
should ola^ct to the distinction between capital and 
revenue. ^^ Bat a diffisrence is established by some, 
<< especially by. Dr. Smith, between capital and the 
^f other parts of stock ; capital being, according to them^ 
^^ that part which brings ia a revenue.^ This idea clear- 
<^ ly ai^ears by the whole of the illnstratmi ^iven c^ 
^ Hq to have arisen from ^he fandamental )»rror of con* 
^< sideriog nothing as productive which does not yield 
*< a tangible return, aiui of confounding use with ex- 
« change. For may not a man live upon his stocky 
<< that is enjoy his capital, without either dUmimshing 
<< or exchanging any part of it?"~How maythie bef 
I may/efd very Jwy^py siniulgc numma^ con^mplorHl 
arca^ but I cannot ^4ive upon" this species of.^njoy* 
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ment. *^ la what does the value and the real nature o/ 
<< stock reserved for immediate consumption differ from 
.^^ stock that yields, what Dr. Smith calls a revenue or 
<( profit? Merely in this-^that the former is wanted 
<^ and used itself by the owner; the latter is not want*^ 
y ed by him, and therefore is exchanged for Qomething 
<^ which he does want.''-^^^ According to Dr. SmiA 
,•* there is some difference between revenue and enjoy- 
<< ment; and that part of a man's property yields hi|n 
«( no profit which is most useful and necessary to hin»; 
«( by which he can support and enjoy life without the 
*^ necessity of any operation of barter." If the Aid- 
damental error lie with him who considers that to bis 
productive of wealth, which does nU yield a tangibly 
ireturn, it wiU follow that the identity of capital an4 
irevenue, of the hen and the golden eggs, cannot be 
^established. But the Reviewer instantly contradicti 
bimself by admitting that there if a difference, which^ 
aays he^ consists <^ merely in this/' that a man's re^ 
venue is the exact measure of hi& wants, and that he 
does not encroach upon his capital^ because his capaci«^ 
ty of enjoyment has been already saturated by the ez« 
penditure of his revenue! a representation, which,* if 
it were founded in truth, it would be difficult to reeon* 
cile with the existence of vice and misery in the world. 
It does not appear how the Reviewer would prove that 
ihere is no *' difference between revenue and enjoy- 
V ment;" and that revenue yields profit^ because iC 
enables a man to «< support and enjoy life," f . e. is the 
source and measure of enjoyment, i. e. of itself! Re« 
venue and enjoyment are the same thing; but revenue 
yields profit| because it yields enjoy mwtt Ohe, jam 
saiii est. 
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Ar^t* Vn* On Him Nominalism of Berkeley^ Hume^ 
Campbelly Burke^ and Stewart. 

** Searee tw» gre^t leholart in an age, bat with bitter invaetiraa tbey 
* ftn foul one on the other, and iheir adherents ; SooCiets, TliomiiCf , Jtiolv, 
^ N^mimaii^ Plato and ArittotW, Galeniatt and Paraoelfiaati fte. % it hold« 
^ ui all profe^nona.** BufTOir* 

^LIaL tbe words of a lang^a^d, except proper namet^' 
represent general ideas, or tfaing^s connected with them. 
Bow we conceive these ideas is no more wonderful, or 
incomprehensible, than any other operation of the 
mind: that we do conceive them is a fact of which we 
are conscious; and we may pronounce that a system 
founded on the negation of this fact must bo'erroneous* 
Every thing in nature is particular, therefore idea^ 
inust refer to particulars, say the nominalists* Thidi 
conclusion depends on an inadmissable analogy; foi^ 
tihoagh analogy may sometimes supply the defect of, it 
ought never to be substituted for, real phenomena. The 
phenomena of mind must be studied with the same un« 
biassed attention with which we observe those of mat« 
fer; and it would be equally improper to transfer, by 
analogy, the laws of the physical to the moral, as of 
the nioral to the phvsical world. The colour green 
exists only as a quality of certain objects; it has no 
separate, independent, existence : but that the abstract 
idea of green, without reference to any individual ob« 
jeet, should exist in the mind, is as simple a fact as that 
the idea of a green tree should exist in it. Rejecting 
abstract and general ideas, the nominalists explain the 
mode in which the signs of such ideas affect the mind 
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in two ways : 1 . General terms excite ideas of particu* 
lar ol(ject8 ^hich represent all tbose comprehended^ 
under the term; abstract twm^ also excite ideas of 
particular objects of which we attend only to the qaa« 
l|ty expressed by the term, as the colour of a tree wiiyh- 
put regard to its other properties : 3. They sometioiea 
answer their purpose without eateitiiig^ any ideas, like 
the letters used in Alg^ebra. Frotii the first explanation' 
they have been called Partieularists^ and the errors it 
involves iKH^ebeen unanswerably exposed by Dr. Reid 
^nd Mr* £kown« From th» second they may be called 
NiKilnis^ an4 ^ it has not attracted the attention of 
those two great CoaceptuaIistS| I shall venture, under 
their auspices, to examine it. 

Bbrkbi^bt. (Prin. Hum. Knorn^ Inirod.} 
^^ In reading and discoursing, names being for tb# 
<< most part wed as letters aare in Algebra, in w)iid{ 
<< though a particular quantity h^ marked by eact^ 
<^ letter, jeti to proceed rights it is not requisite that 
^ in every step each letter euggest to your thoughts 
*^ that particular quantity it was appointed to atand 
« for," 

. Tfa^ is a favourite illustration with Leibnitz and alji 
the Bomios^ists; and if they could shew t|iat in pn^ 
^cieqce signs, niay be used without attending to thet 
thkigp pignified, (a contradictory proposition which 
they confidently advance) we might readily concede 
its practicability in all cases. In stating the conditions 
of an equation it is allowed that we must attend to the * 
Talaes of (he several letters : of course we cannot con-^ 
aider the particular namber represented by. those whoso 
iralues are required, bat they suggest the general idea 
#r number, la the subseqaenl steps of the operatioja 
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itfifi not I'equisUe that the letters suggest the particular 
<|uantitie8 thej were appointed to stand for, but they 
are not therefore insignificant; they suggest general 
ideas of quantity, under certain relations whose signs 
are carefully attended to, for now the truth depends oa 
the immutable reiUtions of number and quantity, and it 
. is. s'ufficient that th^ letters suggest ideas of something 
susceptible of cTuch relations. The result beingiobtain^ 
ed, it becomes necessary to advert to the particular 
significations originally assigned them. The signs -f* 
'**^, Sec. constantly suggest the ideas of addition, sub* 
straction, &c: : are we then adding nothing to nothing* 
and substracting nothing from nothing? That would 
be absurd. It appears, therefore, that we do conceive 
abstract general ideas, and that the illustration proves 
the reverse of it^hat it was intended to prove. 

Signs, whether words, or Algebraic characters, that 
do not suggest particular ideas must be insignificant* 
according to the. system I am considering; so that, in 
reading or discourse, we may be employed in observ- 
ing the relations of nonentities! It is true that words 
may be ^^ used as letters are in A]gjebra;'Vbut I haye 
endeavoured to shew that when we do not attend to the 
particular significations of the latter, we do attend to 
their general significations. In the same manner words 
must constantly suggest their significations, whether 
tjiey refer to general or particular ideas. Reasoning 
consists in observing the relations of objects. In ma- 
thematics, the most abstract of all the sciences, the 
objects of our attention are number and quantity, and, 
their few relations: in all the other departmenfs of 
knowledge, we consider innumerable objects connected 
by as many relations^ and we cannot advance a step 

Bb 
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without apprehending^ the ideas represented bj each 
word. In this process we find that the general ideas 
answer to the summons with as much promptitude as 
the particular ; and they are not conyertibie« but are 
distinct objects of thought possessing relations peculiar 
to themselves. The several parties in imaginary law 
cases are generally distinguished by letters of the A* 
phabet; as in Algebra, we do not attach to these let* 
ters ideas of particular men, for we are considering 
relations common to all men ; but we do attach to them 
abstract ideas of human beini^a susceptible of all these 
relations, andnot ideas of inferior animals; or of things 
in the vegetable, or in the mineral, kingdom; or of 
nonentities destitute of any relations. Even whea 
Aristotle uses letters of the Alphabet to illustrate the 
different forms of syllogisms, according to the positions 
of the subject, predicate, and middle term, they must 
suggest abstract ideas of substttnce, for we cannot say. 
All Xs ar^ Ys, if we do not carry our attention beyond 
the letters. 

Hume. (Essnt/s-) 

The way in which Hume says we can reason without 
annexing ^< distinct and complete ideas to th« terms we 
^^ mal^e use of," is this : ^^ the custom which we have 
*^ acquired of attributing certain relations to ideas still 
*^ follows the words, and makes us immediately per* 
•* ceive the absurdity of that proposition. fViz. 'i« 
•* If ar the weaker have always recourse fo conquest.*]" 

Wor(]s, in discourse, have no relations to each other 
but those pf articulate sound, except as they represent 
ideas, and if these are not conceived they can convey 
no proposition; but, in the above quotation, it is as- 
sumed that they have conveyed a propo^itioUj since wo 
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kte said to perceive its absardity; and there can^e no 
proposition^ and no absurdity, in mere word^. I can- 

. iiot conceive what is meant by acquiring the custom of 
attributing^ the same relations to words that we do to 
ideas, if it be not that w'e are accustomed to associate 
certain ideas with certain words as their signs; and if 
the apprehension of these ideas ^^ still follows the 
<< words,^' which custom will serve to confirm, and not 
to relax, how can it thus be made out that we under- 
stand propositions without annexing '^ complete and 
*^ distinct id^as to the terms we make use ofj" and per- 
ceive an incongruity between certain ideas^ while we 
are attending to insignificant sounds? A musician at- 
tributes the same relations to certain visible lines that 
he does to certain sounds, but unless the lines first 
suggest the sounds, he can no more .perceive harmony 
or disbord, than he can perceive tangible and visible . 
qualities in the tones of an.or^an. Equally impossible 

' is it to perceive truth or falsehood hy the use of words, 
without apprehending the ideas of which they are the 
signs. 

Db. CaiApbbll. (PhiLofRheL) 

Dr. Campbell quotes, adopts, and enlarges on the 

opinions of Berkeley and Hume, contained in the fore- 

going passages. ^^ The operations both of the Altre^ 

^^ braist and of the Arithmetician are strictly of the 

^* nature of demonstration. The one employs as stj^ns 
*^ the letters of the alphabet, the other certain nume- 
*^ rical characters. In neither of these arts is it ne« 
^' cessary to form ideas of the quantities and suras 
<< signified; in some instances it is impossible, yet the 
^< equations and calculations resulting thence are not 
*^ the less accurate and convincing." 

Bb2 
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Vpon these principles a qnestion in algebra or arith- 
metic may be solved by him who does not know what 
quantities and sums the several characters signify, and 
consequently cannot form ideas of them • It is, in trutii^ 
impossible for one who knows the meaning of the Ara- 
bic numerals^ not to form ideas of the sums they de^ 
note; but, in order to try whether the conception of 
these sums be necessary to the success of an arithme- 
tical operation, we must desire a person ignorant of the 
ideas attached to the signs to tell us the.amount of a 
column of figures; Or, let an Algebraist be asked what 
was required, and what has been proved, in a partica- 
lar equation* without giving him a key to the letters: 
' on let him be required to perform an equation in which 
new signs for addition, division, &c. have been sub- 
stituted for the «u8ttal ones, iVithout acquainting him 
with their several powers. 

The passage quoted from Hume is thus paraphrased t 
<< Almost all the possible applications of the terms (fn 
*^ other, words all the acquired relations of the signs) 
*< have become customary to him. The consequen^d 
*' is that an unusual application of any term is instant- 
*< ly detected; this detection breeds doubt, and this 
*' doubt occasions an immediate recourse to ideasi^'^ 
By the acquired relations of words, contradistinguish- 
ed from their intrinsically inherent relations, can only 
be understood, as has been already contended, the re- 
lations of the ideas suggested by them, so that the pas- 
sage involves a pre-supposition of the existence of that 
whose npn-existence it is intended to illustrate. Bat 
suppose this inconsistency removed, and a reader come 
,to a doubt about the application of a word: he does 
not dobt about its import^ for that has not occurred to 
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'\m fnind, tind yet, to determine thk douU, he Iim re- 
course to its import; and this again pre-suppoies that 
be has apprehended this import, for he cannot will to 
examise an idea which; is not already in the mind, to 
hate recoiir»to an idea which is notcoaceired is to 
hare recourse to we «know not what, to will without 
^n object; and to hare recourse to er seek what is al- 
ready present is absurd. The reader doubts; and 
liow is the dwibt dispelled? by referring to his own 
knowledge. He at once doubts and has no doubt; 
fs ignorant «fid not ignorant aboUt the same thing. 

<< There are particularly three sortsof writing where 

*< we are liable to be imposed on by words without 

« meaning/' After having endeavoured to shew hew 

words may be advafilageously used independently of 

their meanilng, there was a degree <s( consistency in 

• Baying that we are only liMe to be f mposediOH by in- 

. «igni^cant word». Lord Sottngbroke who, like other 

^Nominalists, was eecasionally a Parttculariet and Ni- 

' hiltat, (but who has also passages that imply an admis* 

-•ion of the whole 4rf the conceptualist doctrine,* and 

' acMne that may berofemedsto a sort oipanajOism^^:) eay 9 : 

«< It may seem stiange^ perhaps, to our first trbougbt9> 

^ that men 'Should talk sense, far it will nerer saaai 

' ■ • ■• ■ ■ • .. ■■■..,., 

' ♦ «. ^. *• rknow, aad :can datne Ihe ^real essence oC«U ttangUii 
•' wbichlnamejtriaogttJaipity." Th« t«ria maa jaises *<^m8 particular 
** idea of man which the mind can frame without thinking of Alexander 
•* or Henry." We may ««collecta naiww of the general nature of fignre.* 

Wiftks. MIT. 4(55 4401 
f 'As when hedltyi that the word aniiaal ailfscte fche mind i«« maniidr 
<tiniilar to the word man, (thai is 1 sup|>08e, we have some kka of mnhUdi^ 
•without thinking of horse, dog, lion^ man, &c.,*wliich is-verrHroejVat 
•^te trre*otfcci*ab«B t/I^Hh' other -pirts of 4iia WTitmg8,-atid*wtth*^e tenets 
•f the Berkeley School) ** or eUe several ideas of men, and et]ier«ttiMft» 
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<* strange that they slioiild talk nonsento, abodt nainb'i 
*< thiiifir whereof they have no ideas." But I apprebeod 
that while men cannot be instructed, neither caii th^y 
be deceived by words which affirm nothing; and that 
the impo59ition that Dr. Campbell refers to, arises n6t 
fr6m the non-conception, bat from fals^ and inadequate 
concentioris of the import of words. 

^' The first is where there is an exuberance of me- 
<< taphor." That is, words intended to sugin^est some 
comparison, and not to be applied a^tording to their 
direct and proper meaninf^. The most abundant source 
of metaphor is the similitude^ or analosry, which we 
discover between the attributes of body and mind. An 
unhappy man drinks the cup of misery : this phrase 
implies a comparison between the pains ofthe body and 
the pains of the inind ; between the bitter panels of the 
8oul^ and the bitter sensations of taste. The g^reater 
number of words expressive of moral qualities, objects^ 
and relations, were originally applied to correspondent 
things in the material world; their secondary appli« 
cation may be called transitive, but it is not metapho* 
rical ; and they tl^en convey.a 8euseja8,direct and simple 
as when used conformably to their primary significati* 
on. Among such words are; threb in the above sen- 
tence: pain, bitter, taste. There is little danger that 
a man should be imposed on by the above expression, 
and believe that misery could be gauged by ounceSf 

r I I I I ■■ ■ Mn 

^ niBKoonfii&edly into the mind together; that is, so rapidly, that though 
" they are truly successive, yet this suooession is- imperceptible.** Works 
ill. 4S5. On this plan the individuals comprehended in the general term, 
• appear personally as in the Roman comitia, and British House of Lord^s 
•n the particularist plan they Mad a rtpraifii(aaYa| m ia aany nodtca 
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f intff, or qnftrts; and there would be lio excune for hint 
if he were: as little excuse would there be, if, on ac« 
eolint of this iropossibilityi he were to quarrel with the 
expression, and declare it to be absurd. Both these 
mistakes are, however, aometiwes fallen into, even bjr 
great writers. Thus, a similitude has been observed, 
in all a^ es, between the course of a|iver, ajid the course 
of a traveller; and Poets have endowed the former with 
life and voluntarity. Human insensibility has been 
supposed to approach to the insensibility of inert mat- 
ter; and Poets have assumed that certain objects of 
human reason and passion, employed by a skilful mas- 
ter, might conquer the inexcitability of beasts, rivers, 
and mountains.* Hence the apostrophe of Orators to 
inanimate objects ; hence the wonders of the lyres of 
Orpheus, Siienus, Musaeus, Modred, and Cadwallo: 
and perhaps Dr. Johnson is the only critic or reader^ 
whose attention recoils with scorn from such tales; and 
who would attempt to refute such eloquence by proving 
that father Thames knows nothing about the youths 
that ^^ cleave his glassy wave," and that Plinlimmoa 
never bowed his head. .Equally . impertinent with 
such criticism is Voltaire's attempt to degrade wars 
for the right of succession tp a kiuf^^dom, by callins^ 
them the waraof the^ red. rose against the white; and 
equally silly is the satire that directs itself against 
crowns, mitres, stars, and ribbons. 

Metaphors are fallacious when used without a suffi- 
cient regard to just analogy; and when the qualities 
of one object are transferred to another. It is thus that 
matter has been spiritualized, and mind materialized; ' 

^' ♦ Sec Comus, v?. 809—^815. 
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tBat external bodres have Arown off ftky ea s en e i fl i ^ 
called ideae; that these ideaa fattre been imppeaaed on 
the mind; or reflected io its preaence-ehaniber; or 
vibrated along the nerves; or floated through the oit^* 
dulaitions of a subtile flaid; IJiitt animals have- beem 
endowed witb reason, and plants' with sensatioii, Bjr 
the help of this fallacy, Br. Darwin, and some least 
dfaring writers, have beeo enabled to build most of their 
]praradoxes, and abuse their readers. Instead of eonfin^^ 
ing metaphors to poetrj and eloquence, or of using^ 
them as aids to the conception of parallel relations, m 
writer sometimes identifies the natures of two heteto^ 
ffeneous objects, and proceeds in his deduction as if 
they were altogether homogeneous. Setting out with 
a few analogies he quite drops the idea of the moral 
subject he is treating, and substituting for it the ma« 
terial one which furnishes the metaphors, exhausts tiM 
various attributes, in defiance of all discoverable rew 
lotion. lu this heedless manner does Lord Shaftesbury 
proceed, when he furnishes that specimen of nonsense 
quoted by Dr. Campbell, by drawing a landscape of 
rtc mirtd^ with " private seats, hollow caverns, waste* 
^< and wildernesses." While the poet speaks of graphic 
poetry, and of poetic colouring, light, and shade; thei 
painter speaks of poetic painting, leaves out of sight 
the manual dexterity in which his art chiefly consists,' 
and refers its triumphs to the inspiring virtues of Ao-r- 
nian streams. It is thus that Du Fresnoy gtves the 

character of Julio Romano: 

/ 

*^ Julius ti puero Mosarum eductus in antrit 
" Aonias reseravit opes, graphicftque poesi 
** -Que noD visa prius, sed tanium audita poetis^ 
' ^* Ante, occttlos sp«QtAD<U dedit Mcraria Khi^is* 
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Not that I would here wish to prune Du Fresnoy's 
wit)^, or blot a single verse fr>>m his pages : but when 
we are told by Lord Orford, in sober prose, of Ho- 
garth's comedies^ and of his rivalling Moliere in that 
departoitot, we really cannot listen without some cor- 

irugation of the mtiscles:-^ " If catching the manners 

*' and follies of an age living as they rise, if general 
*' satire on viees and fidicules, familiarized by strokes 
*^ of nature, amd heis^htened by wit, and the whole 
^' animated by proper and just expressions of the pas- 
**'8ion9, be comedy, HoOAftTU composed comedies as 
•* much as Mcliere.'' 

For want of just conceptions of things, pprsonifica- 
tion is liable to a similar abuse. Chance, fortune^ 
nature, denote the operation of a series of necessary 
causes unknown to, or uncontrolable by us; con- 
sequently they exclude the ideas of spontaneity and 
intelligence. They are often personified with advan- 
tage : but we fall into gross errors when we say that 
chance made the world; that fortune possesses an in- 
fluence in the conduct of human affairs; that nature 
abhors a vacuum ; or that nature is subjectjto^he de- 
bilitating effects of age: 

' ^. '' Ergdae marcescet sulcantibus obsita rugis 
*' Naturae fecies, et rerum pubHca mater 
*' Omniparum contracta uterum sterile scet ab av^j^^jftlilton, 

" The second species of writing wherein we are lia- 
«« hie to be imposed on by words without meaning, is 
« that wherein the terms most frequently recurring, 
« denote things which are of a complicated nature, and 
<< to which the mind is not sufficiently familiarized. 
« Of these the instances are numberless in every 
^^ tongue, such as government, church, state, consti- 
" tution, polity, power, commerce, legislation, juris- 

Cc 
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*^ dictian, proportipn^symmetrj, cleganccr ' Sincd it 
has been said, that words may be used without advert- 
ing to the things signified, we ought to feel no embar- 
rassment, of however complicated a nature they may 
be. Since the act of conception may b6 altogether dis- 
pensed with, we cannot, consistently, class its objects 
.according to their degrees of facility. But the diffi* 
culty, and liability to error, which are here said to 
depend on the complexity andunfamiliarity of the idead 
signified by words, obviously imply that these ideaci 
are suggested; and without this admission, it is impos* 
fiible to argue on the manner in ^hich words aflTect th^ 

mind. " verba uojtionum tesserae sunt. Itaque si 

*^ notiones ipsce (id quo4 basis rei est) confusae sint^ 
*^ et temere a rebus abstr^ctse ; nihil in iis, quae 8u« 
** perstruuntur, est firmitudinis."* The words in thq 
preceding quotation relate to ideas of v^ry complex; 
9.ud abstract subjects^ of which meii are liable to form 
imperfect conceptions; the misconception of a fevf 
ideas may occasion the ascription of false relations; 
and these few errors ipay infect a whole t^reatise^ al« 
though the other ideas, with their relations, should 
have been justly conceived. This will generally be. 
found to be the ca«e, whether we be able, or not, to 
trace the errors to Lord Bacon's idola, tribus, specus^ 
fori, et theatri. It is a consequence of inadequate con- 
ceptions that the same word does not always convey 
the same meaning; this discrepancy is frequently over* 
looked, particularly by framers of systems, who uncon^ 
sciously shut out^ or admit, as much of the import of a 
word, as may suit their immediate purpose. It is thus 
that words are not always true exponents of the state 

* £^ov. Org. apb. 14. 
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^tlid mindi as th^ hands of a watch are of its interior 
inechanisni, but re-act upon the understanding:* and 
this re-action has chiefly scope when a nemr nicianing is 
avowedly given to i^n pld irord, but which ib not uni- 
formly adhered to; and when the mesining of a term is 
founded on some supposed aKialogy, or similitude. 

Hobbes has ^n aphorism, Mrhich Lord Bolingbroke 
praises as just, and happily expressed : *^ words are the 
<' counters^ of i^jse men, and the money of fool^." It 
iftnot just: but it supplier a g'ood illustration against 
the school from which it ca^me. A wdrd is a counter 
to all men. That is, it ha^ not, like money, an intrinsic 
yalue independent of its stamp ; it must be <^ signatubi 
^> praesente not4;'^t it is a tessera^ tokeil, or bank-note. 
^ff YiOy indeed, i^ it that pretends to give an intrinsic 
yalue to words, and to consider them as money? Who 
is it that would give currency to these bank-notes*, 
vithout reference to what they represent f Not vulgar 
fools; but the Nominalists themselfes^-when they ad- 
vance the paradoxes of Nihilism ! 

<^ The third and last, and I may add, the principal 
^} species of con^position wherein we are exposed to' 
«« this illusion by the abuse of words, is that in which 
*> the terms employed are very abstract and conse- 
•^ quently of very extefnsive signification.'' " The 
•' more genelrarany^ name is • ♦ ♦ the more it 
^y must have of indistinctness and obscurity. Thus the 
<^ word lion is more distinctly apprehended than the 
<'' word beast, beast than animal, animal than being. 
f^^But there is in what are called abstract subjects a 
^y still greater fund of obscurity than that arising from 
^y the frequent mention of the most general terms. 

* ibid. aph. 59. + Hor. ad Pisones, v. 59. 

Cc2 
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« Names must be assigned to those qualities as wx^ 
« sidered abstractedly, which never subsist independn 
" ently, or by themselves, hut which constitute tha 
" generiQ characters, and the specific differences of 
*^ things. And this l^ads to a manner which is in. many 
" instances remote from the common use of speech, 
«« and therefore must be of more difficult conception." 
•« A very general term is applicable alike to a multi- 
« tude of individuals, a particttla> term is ap4}licable 
« but to a fe v. When the rightful appjiicat^ions of a 
*K word are extremely numerous they cannot all be so. 
« strongly fixed by habit, but that for greater security 
*< we must perpetually tecur in our minds from the^ 
*' sign to the notion we have of the thing signified; 
*<. and for the reasons afore mentioned it isin such in^ 
** stances difficult precisely to ascertain this notion." 
The ejiLamples given of words occurring in thia third? 
species of composition belong to a plass which, fiir from, 
b^ing a principal source of illusion by being of difficult 
conception, are of the easiest conjceptton, and denote, 
the simplest of our ideas. The more extensive % word 
is. in its application, the less comprehensive is it in its 
signification, and consequently the m^^re easily appre- 
hended, and the better adapted to the common use ot 
^eech. Thus being is a more simple idea, and more 
distinctly apprehended than aoiipal: animal thaa 
bpast; and b^ast that lion. Things alway exist in a 
complex state; by analysis we abstract from them our 
simplest ideas i these Mre ganeralize into different com- 
binations, more complex, but as distinctly apprehends 
edy because we know all the component ideas. I have 
not so clear a conception of lion as a zoologist, nor oC 
lily as a botanist^ but I have as clear a coaception of 
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beast, and fldwer, aathey have. But though the sitn- 
plest abstract and general ideas be more distinctly ap- 
prehendedy they do not affect the mind so strongly as 
particular ideas, and are therefore not so vireii adapted 
tQ the purposes of poetry and eloquence. The reason 
of this is obvious. . We can only sympathise with real 
existences; and there are no real existences cdrres« 
ponding to. sian^woman, beast, flower. It is only in- 
dividual examples of heroism, virtue, or di&tress, that 
can strongly excite the feelings of which these qualities 
are the objects. We should be little moved by an 
abstract'display of all the ingredients of female perfec*' 
tton ; but if they be embodied in an imaginary charac-^ 
ter, we may be very powerfully interested; and if love 
have for its object a real person, the idea of that person 
governs every thought, and give& its tone to every 
(eeling. 

Burks. (Sub. and Beau.) 
The exploded idealist system drove this great man 
into Nihilism in the early part of his life, and the re« 
mainder of it was chiefly spent in the warfare of the 
senate; (ilia se jactabat in aula:) for finding that the 
significations of the greater number of^words could not 
be referred to images or pictures, he concluded that 
such words did not suggest ideas but performed their 
office in some mystical manner which he endeavours to 
explain, but from which, it seems, he could not exclude 
an implied concession of the very point in dispute. 

- Words, he says, produce three effects : first, sound ; 
second, a picture or representation of the thing signi- - 
fied; third, the affection of the soul produced by one 
or by both of the foregoing. " Compounded abstract 
*^ words (honour, justice, and the like,) produce the 
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«< first and the last of these effects, but not the seeond/^ 
Simple abstract words, and those denoting objects elf 
j^ense, may produce all three; " but the most genera]^ 
M effect even of these words does not arise from their 
•« forming pictures of the several thingi^ they would 
*' represent in the imagination ; ^ % ^ they operate^ 
•« by having from use, the samQ effect on being menti- 
5* oned that their original he^si^ when it i^ ^eei^.'*^ *' Sucl^ 
«« words are in reality but mere sounds which being 
^} used on particular occasions, whereij^ vie receive.- 
•c some good or suffer some evil i or see others affected^ 
*< with good or eyiU or which Hf e hear applied to other. 
^^ interesting things or events ; and being applied ii^ 
f^ such a variety of cases that we know readily bj;. 
*< habit to what things they belong, th^y produce in^ 
*' the mind whenevejf they are aftervardfii mrationed, 
*^ effects similar tq those of their occasions^. The. 
'< sounds being oftei^ used without reference to any; 
*^ particular occasion, and carrying still their first im« 
*^ pressiou9, they at last utterly lo^e their connectioi^ 
<^ with the particular occasion^ that gave rise to them ;. 
^< yet the sound without any annexed notion continues!, 
V to operate as before." As to the second effect here, 
ascribed to words, the formation (tf an image in the. 
sensorium, I need not produce the arguments by wbicli, 
Dr. Reid has demonstrated its nullity : especially as 
Mr. Burke does not consider it essential to his system. 
Of the two other effeqts, the third depends upon the. 
first; so that it only remains to shew, that the sensa- 
tion of articulate sound, ^^ without any annexed noti« 
•* ons," is an "affection of tl^e soul," which excludes,, 
the supposition of all Iinowledg^e, except of the exis* 
tence of the sensation. This is involved in the very; 
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terms of the proposition : and its converse, viz. that 
Bounds ^^ without an; annexc^d notions," are sufficient 
for the purposes of reasoning, is a glaring contradict!* 
on; for since notions, or ideas, are the objects of the 
mind in reasoning, or thinking, to reason or think with- 
out ideas, is to reason or think about nothing, that is^ 
not to reason or think. 

Words that are the signs of visible objects, ^^ have 
^^ from use the same effect on ^^ being mentioned, that 
<^ their original has when it is seen;" that is, concep- 
tion and perception are the same phenomenon. At this 
rate, to read of an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, is to 
)see it: to hear of miracles, is to see them: but, if they 
produce such vivid representations of their originals, 
how can they be said not to suggest notions of these 
originals? Such effects are very different from sensa* 
tions of mere sounds* <* We know readily by habit to 
^' what things they belong ;" that is, we apprehend the 
ideas of which they are the signs, for there is no other 
means of knowing to what things words refer. At last, 
however, ^^ the sound, without any annexed notion, 
*' continues to operate," so that habit is made to dis- 
sever, instead of strengthen, the association between 
words and things, the signs and their objects. As the 
sounds ^^ continue to operate as before," and ^^ we 
*< know readily to what things they belong," or what 
ideas they denote, it follows that they operate by means 
of annexed ideas, whose conception is simultaneous 
with the sensation excited by the sounds. 

To shew that we need not entertain ideas even of 
visible objects, Mr. Burke puts together a set of geo- 
graphical phrases relating to a journey, (along the 
Rhine, &c, &c.) and asks whether the perusal of it has 
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presented pictures of riVers, mountains, cultivated 
fields, towns, villages, &*c. To which the answer ig, 
that it has sug^s^ested conceptions of the general natures 
of all these objects, ^ithoul which we could not detedt 
Uny incongruity in their several relations. Without 
such general eoncieption^, tire could not p6rc6ive th6 
absurdity of such a passage as the following: — After 4 
toilsome march across the Atlantic, Hannibal sat down 
before Rome, and having made himself master of it, 
garrisoned it with a body of Laplanders, commanded 
by Joan of Arc. He then retired to Capua, where hiS 
confessor, Bishop Burnet, was married to Nell Gwin; 
after her divorce from Will Honeycombe. Having^ 
embarked at Capua, he sailed across the Alps; chas«- 
tised the pirates that infested them under the notorious 
William Penn ; and landing at Shrewsbury, took up his 

■winter quarters in the crater of Mount Hecla- . 

The relaitiofts here attributed to places and persons 
which we never saw, and of which our ideas cannot be 
images or representations^ are inconsistent with our 
ideas of the general nature of land and i^ater, and witk 
associated ideas of geographical and historical facts. 
Stewart, ff/em. Phil. Hum. Mind.) 
It is not without much surprise that we fifid a disciple 
of Dr. Reid's in the ranks of the Nominalists: but 
though the fault of Professor Stewart's opinions on this 
subject be not occasioned by the ideal system, it is not 
idiopathic, but connected with certain misconceptions 
of mental phenomena. 

The doctrine of the Nominalists, according to him^ 
is: <^ there are no existences in nature corresponding 
** to general terms; and the objects of our attentioa 
*' in all our general speculations are not ideas but 
'' words." General ideas are not tangible existences, 
therefore there are no such ideas; and our attention in 
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^f^neral specolatiOM U caiifihed to the merfe sensatiotis 
.of sight or hearing -prodiiced bj words. This is Nihi- 
lism in aa much aimplieitj as could be wished. The 
Qiistake seeais to arise from, not considering that the 
distinction between the^ act of tlM» i»ia4 ia oonceiving, 
gnd the^object conceived) i&liot real butgcc^nmatifial. 'I 
tllink a thought, is only, l think.; anddiflterentthoughtl, 
9r conceptions^ SM'e but different statesi of ihe: mind in 
thinking. There are not^eitistenQ^s. in natare oorres- 
pondipg to the various, p^fis ta whi<3h the body is 
subject; the namek of these^ paina denoted different at 
fections of the sentient principle*. In the same m^qnar 
there is^ no. Eeal distinction ineiwieen the act audi the 
object in the voluntary motiofis of t4ie body ; a race, or 
a dance, has no existence independent of the act of 
cunning or dancings To peircetTQ th^ sensations of 
sight, or sound, excited by words,, i» one act of the 
mind, and to conceive the idea» lt.bey suggest i^ another : 
t,o say therefore that, in reaaoAMigv words and not ideaS; 
are the objects of our ^tt€niion, is to say that one act, 
xdz. the perceptipaof figure or of aound, is another act^ 
m. the conception of ideas, possessing innumerable * 
xelations^ ess^Qtiallj^ diSer^utfrojii thpae of figure aod^ 
sound. 

^^ Wordsi even when employed without any reference 
^^ to their particular signifii^ation^, form an instrument 
*^ of thought, sufficient for all the purposes of reasons 
*^ ing." — >Xhen a pjirrot may reason, and amuse itself 
with general speculations. 

It appears bji the teiitimony of all writers that idbl^ 
aters in every nation pay to images a relative^ not an 
Q()$olute worship. But the Nihilists, afford a. singula^ 
instance of absolute worsh ip paid to insignifipant w,ord9# 

Dd 
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thus practically conibrniingfto the monstrous doctrine 
of the hyper- papistical Bellarmiiie : <^ Imagines Cfaristi 
*^ &; sanctorum venerandae sunt non solum per acci-* 
<^ dens vel imprpprid, ita ut ips» terminent venerati- 
^' onem ut in se considerantnr^ & non solum ut vicem 
** fcerunt exemplaris." De imagin, sanctor. C. 2h 
P. gl26T, 

** There are two ways in which socb general truths 
^< may be obtained « either by fixing the attention on 
*< one individual in such a manner that our reasoning 
«< may involve no circumstances but those which are 
^' common to the whole genu»; or (laying aside entire-* 
<* ly the consideration of things) by mean» of the ge« 
^^ neral terms with which language supplies us :" the 
former being analogous to the use of diagrams or pic-w 
tures ; the latter to the use of arbitrary symbols or cha«t 
racters: the former being the Particularist; thelatter- 
the Nihilist system: and it seems indifferent which 
operation take place; and that when we consider gon 
nerals, (of which we can have no conceptions,) we may 
either consider particulars, or nothing at all. 

It is observable that the above passage contains the 
same blunder which is common to all the Nominalists^ 
and seems inseparable from their system; vix. the pre- 
supposing the truth of what the argument is brought 
to deny : for how shall we be certain that our reasoning 
*< involves no circumstances but those which are com^ 
« mon to the whole genus," unless we conceive the 
circumstances which constitute the genus, that ig^ 
have an abstract general idea^ This idea is the ob-. 
ject of our attention ; ahd the diagram and arbitrary 
character are but difierent modes of suggesti ng it. But 
to set this in aa clear a light as ever belonged to de^t 
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iBotititrated trutli, t will quote a few sentence fvom Mr. 
BrowD. ^^ If we do not admit the existeaee of general* 
*^ ideas, every expression must be determinate; and 
^^ the indefinite article Will thus be snperfluous. A 
^^ man is intelligible only as signifying a particular 
*^ man. If a friend inform me, that his watch has been 
^* stolen by somebody^ the expression will suggest to* 
^^ me the idea of John, or Thomaa, in the same manner 
*^ as.if be had used either name, and I shall, according- 
'^ ly, believe the watch to have been Btolen by John, 
*^ or Thomas, To doubt is impossible : for if 1 believe 
^^ it to have been stolen, I must believe it to have been 
^< etolen by a particular ipersoa.^' 

'^ If I hear, that a number of highwaymen have been 
*^ apprehended, I must immediately coneeive a parti* 
*' cular number, as ten* If I aflerwarda hear that eleven 
^^ of the number have made their escape, the reports 
^t should seem as inconsistent, as Falstaff^s amplifica* 
^^ tion of the men in Kendal Green." 

. '^ Tbe nonentity of the^abstract sciences is a neces* 
^^ sary consequence of the nonentity of general ideas* 
<< if the demonstrations of Euclid depend ultimately 
<^ on the definitions, and postulates, and axioms, these 
<< are unintelligible, unless they be understood in a 
^^ particular sense, and if they be understood particu- 
^f larly, they cannot serve as the foundation of general 
5* demonstrations.^' 

*^ Nor is it only mathematical science that necessa- 
^ rilyiperishes with general ideas. Reasoning of every 
^ kind must share their fate. Propositious, the terms 
<^ ^ which are particular, are nugatory : for, if thQ 
<^ terms be not identical, as when I say, John is Thomas* 
^ They are absurd; and if they be identical, as whea 

Dd2 
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*^ Vs^y^ John is jTofan, a thotsufind prbpositfofii nmy h^ 
^1^ strung together without any acoemon to orur know%i 
«^ ledge.^' 

I <« i r When 1 gay, John walks, the words ar^' 
** contradictory or rdenticalt for unless I have an ab- 
^ Btraeticfea of John, 1 mustconbeivetiim as«ittin|gf,<>t* 
^* lyinfi^, xfr 9tanding, or talking. In the three first' 
^ cased;, tfite ^rms of the proposition tlestroy i&acll' 
" other: Ibr it is absij^rd to «ay that John 'sittings walks; 
^ and ^iialiy absnrd Va «ay, as in the last case, that 
•• John talking walks i: nor can We suppose that the 
^ word John e^fcites no idea* for the proposition^ 
<^ which states him to be Walking^ would then be «n»' 
« intelligible* " '^ 

' Perhaps^ Mr. Brown lias hot made tlie most of onfe' 
of his arguments. If a Nominalist is informed that k 
number have been tried, th^ Word nuntber must not only 
Suggest a definite number, as fen, but la^definite num* 
ber of individuals^ as ten horses^ fbt he cannot conceive 
separately what has no separate existence; and if he 
be afterwards informed that eleven of the number have 
1>een sentenced to stand In the pillory, the inconsisten- 
cy mudt be still greater than in FalstafiP's amplification 
6f the men in buckram. 

' " In all the sciences,'* says Professor Stewart, ^ thii 
•* process df the mind [reasoning]* is perfectly analo- 
^^ gous to an Algebraical operation ; or in other words 
^ (when the meaning of our expressions is once fixed 
** by definitions) it may be carried on entirely' by the 
'^ use of signs, without attending during the time' of 
^^ the proceSsto the things signified.^ It is a c6nftta-' 

* Obs. on 21oonoiiiia^ 
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liidbidn to^^ay tliaf signs, or tkiitgs #Iiicli saggest some 
^ber object of attention, need not present any other 
t>bject of attention; and that that which signifies some- 
thing, need iiot«ignify any thing. Suppose the word blue 
^ere fixed by definition to mean yellow, and yellow 
blue, << With what labour of miad," says Mr. Brown, 
^^ should we peruse a treatise on colours in which blue 
^^ and yellow, red and green, orange and violet, were- 
«< mutually substituted V The mind of the Nihilist 
would aot labour under this process: havingonce fixed 
fay definition the meaning of his expressions, ho would 
dirry on his process without a thought of blue or yel- 
low, red or greeny ever coming across his mindt the 
f^iae of «rosB-purposes would afford no trial of his 
promptitude of recollection, and he would nev^ incur 
the penalty of a forfeit. 

In perception^ there is only the mind that perceivea 
end the object perceived, there is no third object, calU 
ed idea, which iis the real object of attention to the; 
mind, as in the ideal system : " Why then should we. 
** suppose that in our general speculations there must* 
^< exist in the mind some object of its thought, when 
*f it appears that there is no evidence of the existence 
** of any such object, even when the mind is employed 
^^ about individuals? Still however it may be urged, 
*^ that, although iii such oases there should be no ob- 
« ject t>f thought in the mind, there must exist some- 
*^ thing or other, to which its attention is directed; 
** To this difficulty^ have no answer to make but by 
^ repeating the fact whiichi have already endeavoured 
^ to estabiish." The first part of this passage pro-- 
ceeds on the supposition, that by an object of thought* 
we mean something really distinct from the act of 
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thtnkinnf, and has been already replied to.* JSut tti# 
oddity lies in the second part, which supposes that 
though we grant that there is no object of thought in 
the mind, yet we may urge that there must be some 
object or other c I grant that there is nothing, but I 
insist that there must be something. To say how wa 
think, is a difficulty quite inexplicable ; but to think 
without an object, i. e* without thinking, is a contra- 
diction. 

<' That we cannot conceive tiniyeraals in a way at all 
<< analogous to that in vhich we conceive an absent 
*^ object of sense, is granted on both sides. Why then 
*' should we employ the same word conception to ex« 
^^ .'press two operations of the mind which are essenti- 
<^ ally different?" You contend for the existence of 
only one of these operations : upon that, issue is joined^ 
and not whether the two operations are misarranged 
under one term. But I know not what Conceptualist 
has granted that the act or power of the mind which 
conceives ideas of absent objects of sense, is essentially 
different from that which conceives ideas to which no. 
sensible objects correspond. They contend oqly that 
particular and general ideas are essentially different; 
essentially different affections of the same faculty, con- 
ception. ^^As to the manner how we conceive unt'^ 
^^ versals^^^ says Dr. Reid, ^^ I confes^^my ignorance. . I. 
*^ know not how I Jiear, or see, or remember, and as. 
*^ little do I know how I conceive things that have no 
*^ existence/' Conception is the fiind's eye, and j^s it 
observes what the eye of the body is not directed to, so* 
it observes what the eye of the body camtat be directed 
to. 

^ When we speak of conceiving, or understanding 
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^ a gfeneral proposition^ ve mean notbing more than 
<^ that we have a conviction (founded on our previous 
^^ use of th^ words in which it is expressed) that wa 
<^ have it in our power at pleasure to substitute, in-t 
^^ stead of the general terms, some one of the indivi- 
<^ duals comprehended under them." Let us verify 
this mode of understanding by a few examples. Queeu 
Elizabeth zoos a Sovereign: for the general term So- 
vereign let us laubstitute some one individual, the firdt 
that cornea to hand, as Philip II. and it is plain that 
Queen Elizabeth was Philip II. If instead of Philip 
II. we substitute Queen Glizabeth, the proposition will 
i^o longer he general but identical. Happiness is a 
substantive:, instead of the general term substantive, 
substitute some one individual comprehended under it^ 
as misery, and then, happiness is misery. ^^ The proper 
^^ study of mankind is man :" instead of the general 
term man,^ substitute some one individual, and Pope 
will be made to hold out that individual as the propef 
object of study for all mankind. 

But ev^n if this substitution did not lead to absurd!^ 
ty, how shall the bare conviction that we are able ta. 
piake it, constitute understanding ? The power to sub- 
stitute is surely very different from the act of 8ubsti« 
tutiog. If I meet with a word that I do not understand^ 
{ have a completion that I can, by consulting a Dicti-« 
pnary, ^ubstiti:(te'an equivalent, but tlxis conviction 
throws no light on the subject; it dqes not give me a 
glimpse of it^ meanii^. 

) have said, at the beginning of these observations, 
that according to the Nominalist hypothesis, ^^ ab« 
i^ ^tract terms also excite ideas of particular objects, 
\^ of vlli9h W9 flUen4 only to the quality expressed 
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:^ by the term." — Since everj general: iidea eonnotes. 
abstraction, the proof o£* th9 existence o£ general^ 
also proves the existence* i^£ abstract ideas* A very, 
few words, however, wiU siiffi^^to sh^w the thconsis^. 
tency of their account of th^w BianDee in ip^hich we use^ 
abstract terms with their negatioaof the. possibility of 
abstract conceptions. Profesaor Stewart says, <^ We^ 
^^ can reason concerning on^ ^ality or property, of an 
<< object abstracted from the rest, while, at the same. 
<* time we find it impossible to conceive it separately.'*^ 
If we cannot conceive inflammability separately, the. 
proposition sulphur is inflammable, becomea identical t 
inflammable sulphur is inflammable sulphur. But when, 
he says ^' we can reason concerning one quality or 
•* property abstracted from the rest /' and ** although^. 
** for example, we had never eeen but one rose, we. 
" might, still have been able to attend to its colours, 
«' without thinking of its other properties/* the exist-, 
ence of abstract ideas is acknowledged': for whatever 
is not thought of, is not conceived, is not in the mind,, 
and if the 6olour alone be thought of, then the ab*K 
atract idea of colour is conceived. 

<^ To employ with skill the very delicate instrument 
^ [words] which nature has made essentially subser- 
^ vient to general reasoning, and to guard against the 
^ errors which result from an injudicious use bf it, re« 
<* quires an uncommon capacity of patient attention, 
^ and a cautious circumspection in conducting our va^ 
*< rious intellectual processes, which can only be ac- 
<< quired by early habits of philosophical reflection. 
*< To assist and direct us in making this acquisitioa 
<^ ought to form the most important branch of a rati* 
^ onal logia; a science of &r more extensive utility; 
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« imd of which the principles lie much deeper in the 
^ philosophy of the human mind than the trifling art 
^< which is commonly dignified with that name.^' We 
have reviewed the manner in which we are said to em- 
ploy this instrument of general reasoning) and may 
judge with what success patient attention, cautious cir- 
cumspection, and early habits of philosophical reflee- 
tion, have been applied to investigate its nature. It is 
bad policy to raise high expectations of the valiie of a 
promised benefit: Quid dignum tanto, &c. The most 
limited of his>^ suggestions on the subject of rational 
logic, he saysj " wx)uld furnish matter for many vo« 
•^ lumes.** That something of the nature and princi- 
ples of thia new: system must be known to Professor 
Stewart, we caiinot doubt, else how should he judge of 
its "extensivLe- utility,'* and of the depth from which 
its principles must be fetched^ IVfany years, however^ 
have passed, and not one volume has appeared to justi- 
fy this very favourable character, andrescue logic from 
the reproach of being a trifling art. There is reason, 
to suppose that a new coinage of words is contemplated 
as a principal part of the proposed improvement: and 
since words and not things are the objects of attention, 
DO wonder that they should talk of a real character, of 
intrinsic value, that should circulate through the world. 
•' The fiiilure ofWilkins^s very ingenious attempt,** 
it is said, ^^ towards a real character and a philosophic 
*< cal language is not perhaps decisive against such a 
« project.'* ** Leibnitz, so far as I know, is the only 
<< author who has hitherto conceived the possibility of 
^< aiding the powers of invention and of reasoning, by 
<< the use of a most convenient instrument of thought; 
^^ but he has no where explained his ideas on this v^ry 
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<< interesting subject'^ <vHe somewhere 8pea%;8 of ap 
^^ alpjiabet of h,unian thoughts which he had l>een em* 
*^ ployed in forming" Iqu'il meditoiL Fontenelle^s eloge.'} 
^^ and which probably had aome rela^tion to his univ^r* 
<^ sal language." Leibnitz, it seems, deserves credit 
for having conceived such w;ellTSOunding possibilities, 
even though he ha,s no where explained his jdeas about 
them : laudjire facilius quam ijnvenire : but I ventnr,e 
to say that no futu^re Wilkins, or Iieibnitz, will succeed 
in furnishing & new language, or alphabet of humaa 
tiioughts, (an alphabet of human thoughts! J because iai« 
proved nomenclatures must fpUow, and not precede, ap 
improved knowledge pf things, and si|ch discoveries 
are the slow growth of time, an^ of united exertion^* 
^This is the rational, feasible improvement that Lockp 
speaks of, B. III. C« II. % 25. wherp he says ^^ a Dic-r 
*.< tionary of this sort, containing as it were a Naturajl 
<> History, requires too niany hands," &c. The no- 
menclatures oC Linnaeus fprm an epoch in science, andl 
shew the only wiqt in which sQientific language can hf^ 
improved, viz. by iipproving sqic^nce. 

The Conceptualist i$ sensible pf the adrantage de^. 
l^ived from the expression pf things related in sense by 
words related in sound, of having families of words 
corresponding to families of ideaa^ as it gives new ik« 
cilities to association, th^ faculty by which the mind 
Reviews its ideas : but be never can disunite words front 
ideas, so as to 6% his attention ex9lusively on the 
former; nor ascribe any value to the most elaborate 
formation of sign^ when separated from the things sig^ 
iiified. The Nominalist insists on the use of worda 
being essential to general reasoning;, but it does nof^ 
^llow that the w^ords shoujtd be unaccoippaived bj 
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conceptions, or that generalization should be confined 
to words and refer to no corresponding affections of 
the mind. That we can reason concerning genera, or 
classes of individuals, without the use of language, is 
not maintained by the Conceptutlists, and yet Profes« 
8br Stewart represents it as their only distinguishing 
tenet ! ^^ Whether it be the effect of constitution or of 
** habit," says Dr. Reid, *' I will not take upon me to 
<^ determine; but from one or both of these causes^ it 
^ happens, that no man Can pursue a train of thought 
*^ or reasoning without the use of language.^' Locke,' 
indeed, has a strange observation : ^^ The signs we use 
*^ are either ideas or wordsy wherewith we make either 
^ mentalj or -cerfta/ propositions.'^* Ideas are not signs, 
but modes of the thinking principle excited by exter- 
nal or internal causes, and every proposition, whether 
uttered or not, is verbal. He has another passage equal«« 
ly objectionable : ^< Most men, if not all, in their think**' 
<^ ing and reasonings with themselves, make use of 
<< words instead of ideas ; at least when the subject of 
<< their meditation contains in it complex ideas. "t — I 
apprehend it is the effect of conslittUion that, in cogi- . 
tation, ideas and words are indissoltibly associated. 

It has been observed, that ^* before men think right 
'^ upon any subject, they may have exhausted all the 
*< absurdities which can possibly be said upon it4''. 
Ingenuity has now said all that it can in defence of No- 
minalism, and its existence cannot be much longer 
protracted: men must soon universally return to com« 
mon sense, and acknowledge that 

*' Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dlcit" 

•-B. II. C. 32. S. 19. + B. IV. C. 5. S. 4. 

j( Murray on the Character of Nationi. 

EeS 
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AEt. Vin. On Jbramaiic illusion. 



• " qui pectus inaniter angit, 



** Irrltat, mulcet, falsis terrdribus implet, 

** Ut magus; & moido tne Thebis, taodo ponil Athehis."- Hon. 

** And nothing is,'bttt ivhat is not," MAcserd. 

,1 HE principal wrJters on this subject are Dr. Dar-, 
win, and Dr. Aikin, who contend for; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. ?ayne Knight, wha 
deny, the existence of dramatic illusion, or of a tem-^ 
porary bdief in the reality of the scenes represented 
on the stage. But the weight of argument and of trutk 
appears to me to preponderate so much in favour of the 
former, (Dr. Darwin* having confuted Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and Dr. Aikint having done as much by Dr. 
Johnson,) that I should have considered the contro- 
versy to be extinguished if Mr.Knighti had not ranged 
himself with the latter: him therefore I select as my 
antagonist: but the subject having been thoroughly 
canvassed by my predecessors, and lying in itself with- 
in a very narrow compass, I have but few words to 
add. There is another writer who, though he has not 
expressly examined this question, has yet stated the 
metaphysical principles by which it must be decided 
with more precision than any other person: 1 mean 
Mr. Thomas Brown in his observations on Darwin's 
Zoonoinia. Mr. Brown deduces all the phenomena of 
madness from a circumstance common to all who labour 



♦ Loves of the Plants. 

+ Transactions of the Manchester Literary Society. 

t Inqairy iato the Principles of taste. 
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under tliatt malady : their ideas of imag^ination are so 
peculiarly vivid that they refer them to external ob« 
jects. And this fact he explains by establishing, and 
eli^^dating it as a general law of our nature, that such 
ideas are so referred by all men when not inconsistent 
mth another more vivid idea. Thus, in the ordinary state 
of mind of a sane person, the superior vividness of the' 
ideas of perception prevents him from ascribing his 
conceptions to external objects : but this is not the case 
when the mind is highly excited and affected; in reverie, 
in dreaming, and in madness. They eye of the mind 
is then stronger than the eye of the body, and either 
does not see what the latter would under other circum- 
stances present to its observation, or combines and 
associates them with the shapes of jts own creation. 
Every body has felt the predominance of a certain traiit 
of ideas, not only over the consciousness of the presence 
of incongruous external objects, but over other ideas 
that would instantly dispel the illusion if they could 
only gain admittance.* When in our closets we weep 
and sob over the catastrophes of Vivian and Lady Elm- 
wood^ it never occurs to us that such persons never 
existed: for the time nothing can be more real; and 
there is nothing to distinguish our feelings fVom sym- 
pathy with actual distress. In such situations the ques- 
tion is not whether the scenes be real or imaginary, but 
whether they hold full and exclusive possession of the 
mind. And if they have this power without the aid of 
a single external circumstance; shall it be denied to 
them when every thing that most attracts the eye and 
fear harmonizes.with their tone and character? If in 

« See Winired's dfty-dretms in Scott's Rokeby. 
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reading? the poem oul* emotions accompany Belvidera 
through all her anxieties and sorrows, ^hall we remain 
unmoved when Mrs. Siddons identifies herself with the 
poet's fiction by the exquisite propriety of her looks^ 
Toice, and ic^sture; never over-stepping the modesty 
of nature, never falling below what the nicest judge, 
the severest critic, the most fastidious taste could de- 
siderate? And if our tears do flow, shall it be said that 
we are then conscious that the object of this genuine 
tribute of sympathy is not Belvidera but Mrs. Siddons, 
the happy wife of a husband a stranger to ambition, 
and conspiracies, and crimes? Could the same scenes, 
if really transacted before us,-excite stronger emotion, 
or aSect us in any manner different from that produced 
by the dramatic representation of them ? tn what res- 
pect do the feelings of tenderness, admiration, terror, 
anguish, and pity with which we are then agitated, 
differ from what we should experience as witnesses of 
real events? We could not be so moved if there were 
no illusion, or if there were only half an illusion; the 
illusion must be complete. It is not therefore pretend- 
ed that any thing like deception is produced on the 
drawing up of the curtain, or from the beginning to the 
end of the tragedy if there should be any incongruity 
in the representation, or the least want of union be- 
tween the sentiments expressed, and the looks, tones, 
and gestures by which they should be accompanied: 
the illusion must steal upon us with the growing in- 
terest of the story, and the successive appeals to our 
sympathies that are made by a perfect actor or actress* 
JBut when our adversaries contend that we retain equa^ 
self-possession when, in scenes of the deepest interest 
pathos^ we confess by the most unequivocal demonstra- 
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tloijs that we are borne alonjo; on the tide of sympathy, 
the fools of the poet^s and the actor's magic; when they 
assert that even then Y(e sympathize not with persons 
but with sentiments ; or when they advance the wretch- 
ed explanation that we are affected in consequence of 
^« the reflexion that the evils before us are evils to 
" which we ourselves may be exposed: — we rather 
^* lament the possibility than suppose the presence of 
^* misery :'' — t^ey speak no less in contradiction to ex-* 
perience than to the nature of our moral constitution. 
The following passage from Mr. Knight may now be 
left, without further comment, to the reader's judg- 
ment. . *^ At the very moment that our tears are flouc- 
^^ ingfor the sorrows of Belvidera or Callista, we know 
^* that we are in a theatre in London, and not either 
^^ at Venice or Genoa; and that the person with whose 
^^ expressions of grief and tenderness we sympathize^ 
^^ is not the wife of Jaffier or Altamont, but of Mr. 
^^ Siddons. If there was any deception, so that we did 
^< for a moment, suppose the incidents, which excite 
<^ those expressions, to be real, our feelings would be 
'^ of a very different, and much less pleasant kindJ*. 
(P. 266.) 

Persons who think themselves liable to suffer simi* 
lar misfortunes are enumerated by Aristotle^ among 
those who are likely to compassionate the distresses of 
others. Persons so circumstanced may possess mora 
sensibility; but their sympathetic sorrow, when once 
awakened has na mare reference to selfi to their owjk 
liability to similar evils, than that of those to whom 
•uch evils could not piossibly happen. The mother who 

• lihetor. L. II. C. 10. 
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weeps over her babe when she reflects that Seath mv^. 
take it from her, in the indulgence of her melancholy 
reverie, contemplates thedeath of her child, not as a. 
possible event, but as one .which has actually taken- 
place* She sees^ herself deprived of the object of her 
tenderest solicitude and affection. Thus Achilles' vowi 
to revenge the death of his friend brings his own fate 
so strongly before hia miother'a idew^ that she is^af-- 
flicted as by a present calamity:; 

" A flood of tears, at thia^ the Goddess shedi. 
*« Ah then I see thee dying,,8ee the d^adl. 
« When Hector fiai8».thott dy'st.** 

As the illusion consists, entirely, in the ardor with 
which the spectator enters into the assumed interests 
and passions of the actora and actresses, it may exist, 
vanish, and return several times in the course of the 
representation. So thait when Madame de Sevign6 
says: " Je fus encore k la comedie: C'^toit Andro- 
*< maque, qui me fit pleurer plus de six larmes: C'est 
<' assez pour une troupe de campagne :'^ these six tears 
testifjr that for a moment she believed in the reality of 
the distresses of the provincial Andromache. But we 
cannot be distressed and incredulous at the same time^ 
we cannot (as Dr. Blair says we can) be ^^ in some mea- 
** sure relieved by thinking that the cause of our dis^* 
*^ tress is feigned not real :" if from the unskilfulness 
of the actor we see through his artifices, if we see an 
indifferent heart beneath his ^t damnable fiices,^' we 
may be amused or vexed, but we cannot sympathise 
with his ridiculous distress. Fknlibus adflent humani 
vultus. 

As the spectator in his lucid intervals, as they may 
be called, or in un impassioned scenes, is not less con<- 
vinced of the fictitiousness of the story than the author 
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liiniseir; so there isiao diffiealty in cmpposing^ the lat- 
ter, in sceneg of another description^ to be as deeply 
affected as any of thJB audience. Nay more so. That 
combination of genius and sensibility, that vigor and 
ardor of imagination which enabled him to give birth 
to the tragedy, diaracterize a man most susceptible, 
and most tenacious of such impressions^ and disposed 
to yield more readily than another to the illusion 
which perfect acting is calculated to produce. We 
need not therefore wonder that Voltaire should have 
wept at the representations of his own tragedies at 
Ferney^ though Dr. Moore considers it so unaccount- 
able. 

The illusion of which the actor is susceptible is dif- 
ferent. If Aehas 

" Tears in his eyes, distraction ih^s aspect 
*< A broken vpice and his whole function suiting 
<^ With forms to his conceit;" 

his distress must be original, not sympathetic; he must 
identify himself with the personage he represents. In 
the same manner Quintilian advises an advocate to 
identify himself with his client, and declares that he 
has often seen players make their exits with laces, 
bathed in real tears. <^ Nos illi simus^ quos gravia, 
<^ indigna, tristia passos queramur. Nee agamus rem 
<< quasi alienain, sed assumamus parumper ilium do* 
** lorem. Ita dicemus, qum in simtli nostro casii 
^< dicturi essemus. Vidi ego saepe histriones atque 
<< comsedos, cum ex aliquo graviore actu personam de- 
^ posuissent, Jtet^es adhuc egrediJ"^ (Lib. VI. C. 2.*) 

* In the memoirs and correspondence of Baron de Grimm there is a 
Dissertation by Diderot, in which he maintains that a g^reat actor ought to 
ba withotti Mnnbility. ** I iusist then thai it is acusibUity which makes 
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The attractions and infloeDce over men's affectionf 
which the Tragic Muse has possessed in the most civi- 
lized ages, presents a problem in the solution of which 
the dignity and consistency of human nature appeared 
to be concerned. Those who deny the existence of 
dramatic illusion^ attempt to explain the difficulty of 
accounting for theeagerness with which men feast their 
eyes and ears on fictitious scenes of crime and bloody 

'' BO many indifferent actors ( it is the want of sensibility which makes 
** actors sublime/* The main error which misleads Diderot is the supposi- 
tion that in an actor of sensibility his own character would predominate, 
not that which he represented^ But it is notorious that the very reverse 
obtains. It is the uhfeeling actor that is incapable of perfectly assuming^ 
the character of him whom, he rfepresenls, and of sustliining it with the 
nicest propriety of looVs And demeanour. As a graceful and dignified self 
possession will never desert^ in reiil life^ him whom nature and education 
have habituated to the. expression of, those rare endowments; so neither 
will they desert an accomplished actor however deeply he may be pene* 
tfHted with the feelings ascribed to the character whfbh he personates. 
•' We wish," says Diderot "to see a roan even mider the greatest agony 
*'- of mind, preserve the dignity of his character $ we would have a woman 
^ fall with decency and meekness;" &c. All this you will have in greatest 
perfection where there is most feeling. 

*• The play'r's profession, i 

•« Lies not in trick, or attitude or start, 

*» Nature's ttne knowledge is the only art, 

*^ The strongfelt passion bolts into his fisLce; 

** The mind untouched, what is it but grimaca I 

'* To this one standard make your just appeal, 

** Here )ies the golden secret, learn to feel; 

** Or fool or monarch, happy or distrest, 

« No actor pleases that is not pt»ie$^d," 

** A single look more marks th' internal woe, 
- ** Than all the windings of the lengthened ohi 

** Up to the face the quick sensation flies, 

•* And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes; 

•* Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair^ 

** And all the passions, aH the soul is there." LLoiro» 
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bji|0k»uig that while we sympathize with th^ seatU 
inentB of tendernesB, generosity, and magnanimity, and 
enjoy the beauty of the poetry and eloquence, we i:e- 
flist by invincible incredulity the paiiiftil iropresaion* 
that would be made by a belief in the reality of th^ 
afflicting passages. Rut a portion of necessary incon- 
sisteacy will be found adhering to all tbesp ^xplana-, 
tiona. The substance of Hunie's account of the matter^ 
rnhis esaiay on Tragedy, is contained in the following 
Wtract: " The geniua required to paint plyects in a 
V lively mawer, the art employed in collecting ^11 the 
«i pathetic ckcumstonces, the judgment displayed in 
^« disposing them I the ei^ercise, I say, of these npble 
(< talents, together with the fqrce of expression and 
^* bea^utyof oratorial nii^beraia diffuse Iha highest sa- 
f? tisfaction.o^ (he audience, and ei^cite the mostde^ 
5> lightful mAX^nMB«)>t8- By this me^ns the unaii^nps^ 
<« of the me^kwMy pasM^na is not only Qverpow^reA 
«r aed effac^ by sKw^thingstrQUger gf an opposija 
,^ kind;- b»t the wholeimpulse, of thpae passip^s is con-. 
4< vert^ into jifeasLure, a»d twells the delight which 
<^..eloquenGe r^iae? ija iifi^.*!* f ' A» *cti(^, represented. 
H in U'agedy, may tiett^Efcobloody-apd atrocious. It m^j? 

, ^,, — . ■ ' . ;. ' . • ■-= — r — T ' • — :-:: — r-. — , ^ 

M^ de Gritnm will not subscribe ^?.^is frien-d'a proposition that spnsi- 
bility is positively injurious: 'lie thinks it an itidifferent quality,^ neithet 
!Woariiblfe^o*^fevx)ui?aWjS>**^l^ttHtai6'gfe^^ But when 

a^eBaxofi 8p<»fc9.ofCiarrkk hfifwgcteii}* th^WBTi and^trath fpfrce»4iimto 
pay : " It is easy, to <^?fiisju;e a co.untenaace, that we p^ r^aci^ily conceive^ 
•* but Gafrjck is a stranger, to grimace; all the changes ^i^ his countenan($9 
•« aris6 from the manner iH which he is ajjfkcted tnternnlly ; h0 never goes 
•* beyond 'traill^ 4iiid-heig perfect master of that' other mcottij^rehfriuible 
«« ae^ret, hoW'to embttUis^'tru^h witiiqut f»iy oilier as^Ifta^^oe^MMn that.^ 

♦ Dr. Campbell justly objects to the above paWge*t)iat it is not very 
fatelligfble. Phil, of Rhetoric. 

Ffj2 
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** excite Bttcb movements of Borroras will tiot softm 
" into pleasure; and the i^eatest energ-y of expressi*' 
** on, bestowed on descriptrons of that nature^ serrer 
*< only to augment our uneasiness.** Now whatever 
were the character of the sensations which the objects^ 
circumstances, land passions represented tended to- 
excite, it is evident that these sensations must be 
strengthened in proportion to the skill, energy, and 
eloquence employed in therepresentatioii. And what 
difference is there between the combined result in 
reality and in fiction ? Would not the same' disposition 
of pathetic incidents and spontaneous eloquence in real 
life produce emotions of a similar but strong^er kind? 
And the more perfect the skill and eloquence are, the 
less adapted are they to become separate objects of our 
attention, which can only be direeted to them by a 
reflex act of the mind, whew withdrawn from contem- 
platinia: the objects which they were the medium of 
exhibiting. T he corrective powers of numerous verse 
are acknowledged to be incompetent to iofCm inio plea* 
sure the movements of horror excited by actions merely 
sanguinary and atrocious. The redeeming aceompa-. 
niments of virtue straggling ineffectually with tempt- 
ation, or overpowered by misfortune in unsullied 
majesty, and ardent generosity perplexed amidst de- 
ceitful appearances, are necessary ingredients in an 
interesting and immortal tragedy. The same observa-» 
tions are applicable, without any modification, to 
real life. ^Whatever pleases in fiction would please 
more in reality i and whatever shocks and displeases in 
reality would disgust in fiction. There can be no se« 
parate theory therefore to account for the interest wa 
take in, and the manner in which we are affected by, 
real and fictitious tragedy. 
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I return to Mr. Knight, who presents ns wHh tho 
following analysis: «^ All the distress of dramatic fie« 
tion is known and felt at the time of its exhibitioa 
to be roerelj fiction: but the sentiments expressed 
bj it are really expressed; and expressed too witbf 
all the truth and energy, which real feelings could 
inspire; accompanied by all the graces of emphasis^ 
tone, and gesture; which ci^n convey those feelings^ 
to'the soul of the spectator, with the full forces and 
vivid freshness of real nature. The sympathies 
therefore which they excite are real and complete; 
and much more strong and effective than if they; 
were produced by scenes of i^eal distress : for in that; 
case, the sufferings, which we beheld, would excite 
such a painful degree of. sympathy, as would overr 
power and suppress the pleasant feelings, excited by 
the npble, tender^ or generous sentiments which we 
heard uttered." (P. 329.) « We all know, from the 
first drawiniT ^P of th^ cnvtainn that Othello is to 
i^ill^his amiable and innocent wife, apd afterwards to 
kill himsejif 3 but we know Ukew^se that Othello is 
an isdtor, and D^sdemona an actress ; and that 
neither are in danger ^f receiving any hurt : wherer 
fore it is impossible th^t we should feel any appre^ 
bension of such events being to happen, or pity when 
they do happen. What we do feel, are the sen^imjsnts 
of heroic roajgnanimity, of w:arm and generous, but 
rash and impetuous aflecjtipi^.^hiGli the poet has pu^ 
into the iqouthof.thjo qne; and those of innocent^ 
simplicity^ n^ild resjgnat^qn, an^pftssive fortitude 
and fidelity, wbi^ l^e has, attributed to the pther." 
(P. ^4^.).. If ^^^ ^^^^^ bW ^3 part, Bp well; if his 
voice, looks, andg€stur^s,ivotpply spfia.^ *^,wit^\^ll tl|e 
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^ truth and energ^y which reaj feeling^s coald inspire 
but actually succeed la conveying; his assumed feelings 
^ to the soul or the spectajtor with the full force an4 
<^ vivid freshness of real nature;'* I ask whether alf 
this do not amount to a perfect i^oJAcidence between^ 
reality and fiction ? and wh.^ther to say that the ^^ sym- 
^ pathies" of the spectator with the apparent feelinga. 
of the actor ^' aro real and comj)lete," do. not imply^ 
as unequivocally as lang:uiige Qan esf^ress, that these! 
Sympathies respond to what are at the ti^e believed to., 
be real feelings; and that a consciouL$;iesa(>f fiction, oc 
of the true state of things such as it appears to the an^. 
Hfioved spectator^ has no place in his iuind h Airdis it not 
equally evident that a^' belief in the reality of *^ the 
** noble, tender, or generous sentiments**' uttered front 
the stage, implies abelief in the reality Ofthose circum**. 
fitances of trial and distress out of which they spring^^ 
and with whicb thfey are inseparably connected- T Hon5 
can we sympathize with the ardent generosity and inK 
petuous affection of Othello, and not syndpathi^e witi^ 
the misery into which they enable an exquisite villain, 
to plunge him? How can we sympathize with tha 
<< mild riesignation and passive fortitude" ofDesciemo-^ 
Aa if we did ht)t believ^ in the reality of her unmVribd 
sufferiiigs ? Can our tears flow for Bel videra, or Cfal- 
lista, or D^ddehiooa, (as Mr. Knight acknowledges 
fHfeiy do) aJBrAow^oiir feeling "pity" for the sorrel wd 
that cause iheoi? Into what palpable toiitradicttons 
^oes tUik system drive its adherents! ' It \^ inaccurate, 
and from the purpose, to sky. that- if the distress w^re 
real, ^^ the stffferiUgs, which we beheld, would excite 
^^ such a painfhldegriE^id' of 'sympathy^ as would over^ 
(» power and suppress ^lietrleasaiit iSelings/ekciied bjr 
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*< the noble, tender, or generous sentiments which we 
« hear uttered ;" because in this comparison we must 
be supposed to behold on the stage the same, and not 
a less degree of suffering that we should behold in 
reality ; so that the sympathy excited in the latter case 
would not be so painful as to ^^ overpower and sup- 
" press," &c. but be in exact unison with what we 
experience in the former. If the real distress were so 
painful to the spectator as to ^^ overpower and sup* 
*' press/' &cT it would not be adapted for dramatic 
representation; for, as Dr. Johnson says of the extrusi* 
no of Gloster's eyes in Lear, with an inconsistency 
inevitable by the supporters of Aw side of the question, 
«— it ^^ must always compel the mind to relieve its dis* 
" tress by incredulity." 

*^ Quodcunque osiendis mihi sic, incredulus od'u** 

In controverting Mr. Burke's just observation that 
*^ the nearer tragedy approaches the reality, and the 
^^ further it removes us from all idea of fiction, the 
** more perfect is its power;" Mr. Knight says, " to 
*^ make the comparison between the exhibitions on the 
^^ scaffold, and those on the stage fairly, we must sup- 
*' pose them both to be equally frequent and common; 
*^ in which case I cannot but hope for the honor of 
** human nature, that scenes of mimic distress would 
** be more attractive, than those of real suffering.'* 
(P. 317.) To make the comparison fairly we must 
aappose both to be, not only '^ equally frequent and 
•* comn^n," but equal in every other circumstance of 
interest and attraction; in which case I cannot hesitate 
to assert, without $iny apprehension for the honor of 
human nature, that scenes of mimic distress would be 
less attractive than those of real suffering. 
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The inference natuk-ally deduced from theextfemft 
care bestowed in dramatic representations, to effect thd 
most complete conformity between its exhibitions and 
our conceptions of the persons whose names the actors 
bear, and of the situations in which they are supposed 
to appear;— namely, that it is intended to facilitate 
iHusion, and consequently implies a belief in the po8« 
aibility of produciug it;— —has been pressed on our 
opponents,* and ineffectually resisted by them in dif» 
ferent ways. Some of them say, with Dr. Blair, the 
spectator ^^ knows the whole to be an imitation only; 
^^ but he requires that imitation to be conducted with 
*' skill and Terisimilitude. His pleasure, the enter* 
*^ tainment which he expects, the interest which he it 
<^ to take in the story, all depend on its beings so con« 
^' ducted. His ima|(ination, therefore, seeks to aid the 
<^ imitation, and to rest on the prohabilitj/ ; and the 
^^ Poet, who shocks him by improbable circumstances^ and 
^^ by awkward unskilful imitation, deprives him of 
*^ his pleasure, and leaves him hurt and displeased. 
«« This is the whole mystery of theatrical illusion.'' 
(III. 901.) But Mr. Knight ventures to assert that our 
impatience of incongruities, and the necessity of avoid* 
ing them, proceed from the very consciousness of 
fiction. ^^ It is from knowing and feeling that the per- 
*^ sons, whom we see on the stage, are mere actors and 
*^ actresses; and not the personages whose names and 
«( characters they assume, that we cannot suffer the 

« According to Mr. Knighi, the doctrine of illuiion, which was main- 
Uioed by Aristotle, Horace, and their succeasors, was ^* first exploded by 
** Dr. Johnson; though the Abb6 Du Bos had before ventured to dissent ' 
*^ firom it; at the same time that he tacitly admitted it in his subsequent 
•* arguments.** (P, 330.) The tarns may be said gf 9IH who profess tha ., 
■am« creed. 
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- ^^ same license of fiction in dramatic, as in epic poetry. 
<^ As we see no representation of Ajax or Achilles^ 
.*^ while reading or hearing the Iliad, we have no pre- 
<< determined ideas of what their size and strength 
A^ might have been; and the mind consequently draws 
^^ imaginary portraits of them, proportioned to the 
<< actions which it finds attributed to him : but whea 
, *^ these heroes are brought upon the stage, they are 
V instantly reduced to the dimensions of the actors, 
<^ who personate them ; and if they even talk of driving 
'<^ whole armies before them, or sacking cities by the 
^' strength of their single arm, we immediately feel the 
^^ absurdity of it ; and the whole becomes farcical and 
M ridiculous; of which we have a memorable instance 
f^ in Dryden^s Almanzpr," (P. 269.) Now if we are 
always to discriminate between the actor and the oha-* 
racter he personates, why so much anxiety that they 
should coincide in every respect? Ought we not to 
perceive an ^< absurdity," something ^^ farcical and 
'^ ridiculous," when the actor, — without talking of 
driving whole armies before him, — only speaks, with 
all seriousness, of his relationship and transactions with, 
people who died long before he was born, or who never 
existed at all? Is not Mr. Kemble as guiltless of the 
blood of Duncan as he is pf sacking cities? Has net 
Mrs. Siddons as little to fear for her htisband from the 
Venetian senate, as from the wrath of Achilles? It is 
therefore because we wish iwiio know the actor in the 
jBOst interesting passages, but to lose him in the cha« 
meter he assumes, that we cannot tolerate any incon« 
•istency in scenic performances.* 

-- - - - ■ — • 

* ^^ Daos I'hypothese theatrale, Tacteur m< U personage menu qui eit 
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On tbe principles imtmtaiiiei in tikte^nay, piimipIiBa 
. coeval with the drama itself, the qnestion of the uniUt9 
is easily settled. As illusion never exists at the bid- 
ginning of a dramatic entertainment, so a strict observ- 
ance of the unities would very much obstruct its ever 
beings excited; either by inducing such sacrifices df 
probability as Dennis reprehends in Addison's Cato; or 
by circumscribing the story within such narrow Uolitdi 
and producing so vMxkt simplicity in the f>k>t and chtf* 
meters, as shooid greatly diminish its means of engag^'^ 
ing the attention and interesting the feelings. In real 
life the occurrence of incongruous or indifferent things 
has but a temporary power to disturb our sympathy 
with the main transactions in which we may happen to 
participate; the impression of reality, whic^ had teen 
for a moment diverted, recurs with unimpaired in€u» 
ence : but such accidents on the stage are extremely 
injurious to the end proposed, by indisposing the mind 
to admit or retain those vivid impressions of fictiti«in 
distress which constitute dramatic illusion. What it 
exhibits, therefore, should not be Utevally transferred 
from real life; we should not be presented with a be 
simile even of the most affecting incidents. ^^ L'anteiir 
^' croit," says Mad. De Stael, in her essay on fictions^ 
^^ que les details minutieux ajoutent a la vraisem- 
^ blance, et ne voit pas que tout ce qui ralenftit Tia- 
^^ teret detruit la seule veril^ d'une fiction, I'impres* 
*' sion qu'^e produit. Si Ton representaitsur.la scene 
<< tout ce qui se passe dans une chambre, I'ilkisios 
<< theatsale serait absolument d6truite." Let not the 
eye or ear be shocked by incongruities, whether im<* 

*< malheureux, souffrant, tourmente de telle passion;*' &c. Marmonttly 
£lem. deliull.287. 
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potable to the poet or tbe aetor, and tbeir united effbrta 
may succeed in commanding our belief, and awayinf 
our sympathies, though the action should be transfer- 
red from Yeilice to Cyprus^ from Thebes to Athena« 
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Art. IX. On Perfectibility. 

.JLhE word perfectibility/ is somewhat new-fangled, 
havingf been born amidst the agitations of the French 
Revolution, and therefore still stinks in the nostrils of 
some people; but the question to which it relates is of 
higher antiquity than can be defined by literary mo<? 
numents. From various causes the advocates for the 
wisdom of our ancestprs have generally been more nu« 
merous than the advocates-for the wisdom of the pre« 
sent and of future generation^; 

i — numero pbtres, virtufe ^, honore mm<freSf 

IndocHt ttoUdi^uey — 

Pride and envy ^ve gratified by deprecis^ting contem- 
porary rivals, and eagerly drag into light and magnify 
errors and imperfections which prevent living excel- 
lence from becoming the object of that respectful en« 
thusiasm with which we regard that merit which death 
has canonized — quod Libitina sacravit. Dr. Johnson 
lias somewhere compared the different impressionflf 
which we receive from an author^s writings and from 
his conversation, to the manner in which we are affect- 
ed by the different aspects of a city when viewed from 
a distance, and when seen through all its streets and 
alleys. From without, it presents a glorious show of 
domes, and spires, and picturesque masses, and mag- 
nificent groupes of buildings, and gilded pinnacles 
flashing their fir^s iii the pale blue sky. Within, it 
is obstructed by narrow and intricate passages, and ^ 
disgraced by the incongruous assoqiatipn of splendid 
structures and despicable hovels. The same illustra- 
tion is applicable to the comparison between past and 
present times. Distance softens or obscures whatever 
on a near approach would be found to be harsh^ mean. 
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or offensive; and leaves the imagination at liberty to 
substitute opposite qualities according to its own rich- . 
ness or prodigality. In all these cases the judgment 
respecting each separate object may be just; its cha- 
racteristics may be truly delineated as viewed firoin a 
particular station ; but the conclusions must be erro- 
neous when comparisons are instituted between near 
and remote objects without duly adverting.to the di- 
versity in the position and circumstances of the 9pec« 
tator. 

Equally unfavourable to the impartiality of our dOr 
ctsions is that prejudice which reverses the age of th^ 
world, representing it as more ancient in proportion aa 
it was younger, and which professes as much reverence 
for the ancients as if they possessed the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of the ages that have intervene 
«d, since they lived. - It is this^ prejudice which Horace 
and Pope* found it necessary in their days to combat^ 
and by which they have since both profited. 
, I do not mean to attack or defend what is extrava- 
gant and Indefensible inthe speculations of Cotfdorcetj 
Godwin, and Mad. de Stael oil thid subject. I have no 
iaitiil in such s progression in the iiftproveroent of our 
moral and physical condition as would lead to the 
cessation of wars, disease and death. Such prodigies 
imply a commensurate change in the constitution of the 
world. The only debatable ground remaining appears 
to.rae to b^ circumscribed within the questions discuss- 
ed in the Edinburgh Review t of Madame De Stael's 
work on the influence of literature, viz. Whether there 



• Hor. II. Epist. I. and Pope's imiUtaon of it. 
f Ko. XU. Art L 
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he not a tendency in the powers of 4lie hnnan mind 
to decline after attaining a certain degree of imfM'ove- 
ment? and whether this progressive declension have 
not already commenced in England ? These questions 
the Reviewer answers in the affirmatfve; and I shall 
venture to reply to the arguments bj which he supports 
his opinions* 

*^ The real and radical difficulty,'* says the Reviewer, 
^' is to itnd some pursuit that will permanently in« 
"^ terest, some object that will continue to captivate 
^Sand engross. >he faculties: and this instead of be- 
i* coming easier in proportion as our intelligence in« 
« creasesi obviously becomea more difficult. It is 
^^ knowledge ^hat destroys enthusiasm, and dispels all 
*^ those prejudices of admiration which people simpler 
f^ minds with so many idols of enchantment. ^It is 
f ^ knowledge that distracts by its variety, and satiates 
*^ by its abundance^ and generates by its communicati^^ 
^^ on that dark and cold spirit of fastidiousness and de« 
^^ rison which revenges on those whom it possesses, 
*^ the pangs, which jit inflicts on those on whom it is 
*^ exerted." The little truth that may be extracted 
from this splenetic passage is applicable to the pro« 
gress of some individuals from youth to age, in what« 
ever period of the world they may happen to live, 
not to the progress of the world from one generation 
to another. The fastidiousness, and satiety, and death 
of enthusiasm which .overtake the father, have n0 
power to diminish the bounding gaiety, and ardoar 
of purpose, and orient visicms, with which the son 
starts in his career. The knowledge which his pre- 
decessors may have collected, however abundant, can 
oppose no difficulties to his search after objects that 
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%ill con^ae to OBf thrate and«Dff088 the (lietiAtiM; 
for thi« knofdedge can only become liis by the appti* 
catioA of bis ownr labottr, an application wbldi Would 
sever be bestowed if unaccompanied by delight. The 
-entbosiasm that he had attached to prejiidioes and il- 
lusions, he nay direct towards temporal and eter* 
nal realities capable of occupying his most aspiring 
thoughts, his most intense longings. In gratrffing 
-the desire which isopels as in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, strength may fail, and sensibility to fileasare 
may be chiHed t>y age;* but no human being can 
plead the extent of his knowledge as generaling sa- 
tiety, and that dark, cold, and malevolent spirit of 
ikstidiousness and derision which is infinitely more a 
curse to those whom it possesses than to those on 
whom it is exerted. These enemies of happiness are 
not the legitimate offspring of knowledge, bat the 
spurious brood of false philosophy and infidelity, and 
tmgoverned licentiousness.t May we not say with 
reverence that Omniscience itself is JnuccessiMe to 
satiety and frsttdi<Misnes8? and abaJl iMm impjite to 
the abuadanos «f his knowledge^ t^ the vasDaass nf 
Ug intelligence, the pain h# eodurai frQm his imrg 
ignorance and depravij^ ) 

Have those who have been most 'diatinguisbed bjr 
their snteUectual sujpertority borae, from Ikmr isisrn 
esperience, a similar testimony mtk respect :to ftlie 

• • :' ' ' .!' '? T ^ ■•'.-. ' • ' ' ' ' " »" - 

• •• Nott est Toluptatum tanta quasi titillatio in senibus. • ♦ • • ^J 
*' ilia qoanti sunt, miiihum, tanquam emeritis stipendiis libidinis, ainbiti- 
*' onisy contentionis, inimicitiarumy eupiditatum onmiom, secam esse, 
V aecumque, uttlieitur, «ivere<) ttveroliabataltqnod. tanquam pitbuluiil 
«< studii atqua doctripa, nihil .ast otiosA aencotuta jucundios.'* Cic da 
Seme. C. 14. 

t Set tha cktracter ji»f CbUds HaroUi. 
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influence of knowledge on the mind? tiet 119 hemi 
Bacpn.* ^' It ti^ere too long to go over the particii- 
*^ lar remedies which learning doth minister to the 
*' mind, sometimes opening the obstructions, some* 
^^ times helping digestion, sometimes increasing ap- 
^^ petite, sometimes healing the wounds and exulcer- 
** ations thereof, and the like}"———." We see in 
** all other pleasures' there is satiety,"— — ^" but 
.<' of knowledge there is no satiety." And the grate- 
l\il encomium of Madame De Stael : " Study holds 
f^ out an object which is sure to yield in proper- 
'^ tion to our efforts, an object towards which our 
'^^ progress is certain, while the road that leads to it 
^' exhibits variety without the dread of vicissitudes, 
^^ and ensures success that can never be followed by a 
^^ reverse. Study conducts us through a series of new 
*' objects; it supplies the place and effect of events, 
^^ or furnishes such as are sufficient for thought, and 
^^ which exercise and arouse it, without any applica* 
f' tion for foreign aid."t 

With respect to the intellectual character of our 
posterity, the Reviewer thinks that they will have more 
knowledge: ^^ but for vigour of understanding, or 
*^ pleasure in the exercise of it, we must beg leave to 
^ demur. The more there is already known, the less 
<« there remains to be discovered : and the more time 
^^. a ndan ia obliged to spend in ascertaining what his 
^^ predecessors have already established^- the less he 
*^ will have to bestow in adding to its aniount. 'The 
<^ time however is of less consequence; but the habits, 
^l of mind that are formed by walking patiently, hum* 

♦ Works, I. SS— 5. 4to, ed. 

t On the Influeace of the PoMioDf, &c ?• 987. 
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<^ )>lj and passively in the paths that have been traced 
<< by others, are the Very Jbabits that disqualify us for 
<^ Vigorous and independent excursions of our own. 
*« Inhere is a certain degree of knowledge, to be sure, 
*^ that is but wholesome aliment to the understanding, 
•* — materials for it to work upon,— or instruments to 
<* facilitate its labours: But a larger quantity is apt 
•* to oppress and encumber it; and as industry which 
<< is excited by the importation of the raw material, 
<< may be extinguished and superseded by the intro- 
*^ duction of the finished manufacture, so the minds 
*^ Which are stimulated to activity by a certain measure 
<< of instruction, may unquestionably be reduced to a 
^^ state of passive and lanquid'acquiescenceby a more 

** profuse and redundant supply." « But 

^^ notiiing we conceive can be so completely destruc- 
<* tive of all intellectual entidrprize, and all force and 
" originality of thinking as this very process of the 
•* reduction of knowledge to its results, or the multi- 
** plication of those summary and accessible pieces of 
«« information in which the student is saved the whole 
•< trouble of investigation, and put in possession of the 
« prize without either the toils or the excitement of 
•« the contest." The reader has observed the violent 
repugnancy between the above passages.' The Re- 
viewer seems determined to shun neither Scylla nor 
Charibdis, but to fall a prey to them both. JHe repre« 
sents our posterity as trudging patiently, humbly, and 
passively in the track of their predecessors; and at 4he 
same time as reaching the goal by a short cut without 

either the labour or the enjoyment of the journey: 

as wasting their lives in ransacking the stores that had 
been bequeathed to them ; and at the same time as as- 

H h 
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certaining tlie atnouht and Talue of their inlietitanfA 
8o expeditiously as to be incapable of adding to it from 
mrant of the habit of exercising their faculties. The 
truth is that posterity will nake themselves roasters of 
the discoveries of their predecessors at the same ex<* 
pence of time and exertion that the latter bestowed on 
those of their predeciessors ; a just system may be ac« 
quired as soon as a f&lse one; chemistry may be taught 
as soon as alchymy; astronomy as soon as astrology; 
the soundest doctrine^ in mietaphysics may be under* 
stood sooner th^n the transcendent mysteries of Kant» 
or the inaze^ of ancient speculation in which Harris, 
Monboddo, and Drumttiond have lost themselves. But 
the student cap never^ without inspiration, be ^^ saved 
'^ the wliole trouble of investigation ;^' and on the 8up« 
position of inspiration his knowledge would not be less 
^Ireal, nor Would it have Uny tendency '^ to oppress and 
*« encumber" his mind, or to destroy " all intellectual 
*^ energy, and all force and originality of thinking.'' 
Knowledge is power^ not Weakness; and to suppose 
that the mind is passive and inert under the process of 
receiving it, and less capable of vigourous exertion 
after being thus enrichied than before, is such an error 
as Arminians fall into when they assert that a man 
might receive the influence of the holy spirit and yet 
not be changed. Thus Bishop Pearce^ declares that 
a person who had been the object of irresistible grace 
Would be ^^ no better after such a change than a mere 
^< machinif; would be: be is all passive, and he can no 
" more be said to be good or holy, than a chest can be 
« said to be rich, because riches are locked up in it."^ 

• Sermon», Vol. II. P. 318. 
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7a both cases a belief is implied that goodness and 
knowledge could be mechanically infused into the mind, 
and there remain a dead weight upon it. They both 
invt)Ive the contradiction of representing knowledge 
and virtue as actually communicated, while the patient 
remains unconverted^ neither wiser nor better than he 
was before. 

It is undeniable that ^^ the more there is already 
** known, the less there remains to be discovered ;" 
and it is no less so that the higher we ascend in a bal- 
loon the nearer we approach to the moon. If there 
were danger of arriving too soon at the summit of the 
heaven-kissing hill of knowledge, we might think it 
our duty not to point out to our successors the most 
accessible places and gentlest slopes, nor to invigorate 
their spirits and cheer their senses with the fragrance 
of flowery where the approach had wont to be barred 
by rugged prominences ^< shagged with horrid thorn.'' 
. If the ocean of science could be exhausted we might 
deprecate the improvident labours of those wJio have 
drawn off from it so many fertilising streams. 

We are told that^ ^^ as industry which is excited by 
^* the importation of the raw material, may be extin- 
^^ guished and superseded by the introduction of the 
** finished mani^facture, so," &c.— rNow the two facts, 
the illustrative ^nd the. illustrated, are equally false. 
It is well known that, ^Hhe introduction of the finished 
^* manufacture," can no more be effected without the 
exchange of an equivalent, than '' the importation of 
<^ the raw material;" that the same prudent views 
govern both transactions, and that the same conse^ 
quences with respect to wealth and industry result 
from them. The circumstances of a country some*- 
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timeg, and in some instances, require tlie eneouragf* 
ment of that industry which is emplpjed in wprking up 
the raw material; and at other times, and in other 
jnstances, of that which is employed in pi*eparing aa 
equivalent wherewith to purchase the finished manu- 
facture; the object always bejng to q^ti^in tl^e greatest 
possible return for the same quantity of labour. Thp 
division of litqrary labqi^r, ai|d the exchange of its 
products, a^e regulated by similar principles. Thmi 
the industry of the Americans is directed to t|ie cuHr* 
vation of things suited to their soil and climate, for 
which there is a demand in Europe ; and to the prepa- 
iration of ^he coarsest and most necessary articles of 
inanufacture. They hav^ ^Ifiip home-spun politics and 
religion for immediate consumption ; but must import 
the more costly and finished articles in philosophy ^n^ 
)iteratur^. 

In prosecuting hi€| elegiack ^trs^in, the Reviewei; 
<)bserves: ^^ A childish love of novelty may indeed 
*< give 9^ transient popularity to wprl^s^ of m^re amuse«» 
<^ ment; but the age of original genius, and of.compre*^ 
** bensive and independent reasoning, seems to be 
^< oyer. Instead of such works as those of Bacon, and 
<« Shakespeare, and Taylor, and Hooker, we have En^ 
*< cyclopedias, and geographical compilations,^ and. 
*^ country histories, and new editions of black-letter 
.^^ ^uthors, and trashy biographies, and posthumouv 
^^ letters, and disputations upon prosody, and ravings 
** about orthodoxy and methodism. "———*" But a$ 
*^ to any general enlargement of the understanding, oi; 
^^ more preyailing vigour of judgment, we will owq 
^^ that the tendency seems to be all the other way ; an^ 
*^ ^hat we think strong sense^ and extended views of 
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ff human affairs, are more likely to be found, and to 
f< be listened to at this moment than two or three 
<< hundred years hereafter. The truth is, we suspect, 
<f that the vast and enduring products of the virg:ia 
f ^ soil can no longer be reared in that factitious mould 
^^ to which cultivation has since given existence; and 
^< that its forced and deciduous progeny will go on 
<^ degenerating, till some new deluge shall restore the 
^^ vigour pf the glebe by a temporary destruction of 
*< all its generations/' If the principles by which the 
Jleviewer seeks to establish the reality of a tendency 
^o degeneration be sound, we may subscribe to the 
truth of the above lamentable reckoning; but if 1 have 
succeeded in showing that they are unsound, we may 
Reasonably look for better days, and for opposite re« 
f ults. If we h^ve i^o poet comparable to Shakespeare, 
ipay we not ask whether the same complaint, or the 
fame reproach, might not have been renewed every 
year since his death ? We cannot tell why he alone of 
f U the children of Adam should have been ^^ dono 
*^ quodam Providentiie genitus, in quo totas vires suaa 
^* Poesis experiretur :" nor why a particular time 
and place should have been favoured above all others 
bj the birth of <^ Nature's ^darling." It was many 
years before Garrick arose to astonish and enchant the 
world by his perfect representation of Shakespeare's 
conceptions; and even now the Western horizon is red 
with the descending glory of Siddons. Bacon was 
one of those men who run before the generation ia 
which they live; but if he could revisit the earth, 
and were to examine one of those Encyclopedias 
which are referred to as monuments of our degene* 
fac/y be would probably acknowledge that greater 
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improvements have been made in almost every de* 
partment, than he anticipated. He did not live &* 
-witness the dawn of Physical science, which now shines 
with such meridian splendour. It is true that the 
revision of our laws which he recommended has never 
yet been undertaken, but I do not therefore despair of 
its accomplishment, being of opinion that liberal and 
extended views of human affairs are more likely to 
abound, and to be listened to many years hence than 
at this moment. Yes, as much as we surpass our an- 
cestors in toleration, so miich may posterity surpa!8a 
us! The age of Bacon, and Taylor, and Hooker, 
delighted in disputations upon prosody, and what he 
is pleased to call ravings about orthodoxy, that is to 
say, enquiries that give scope to as much learning and 
genius as it is possible to bring to the task. And as 
to *' new editions of black-letter authors," the Re- 
viewer surely cannot blamet ua for going back to 
where he seems to place ^' the age of original genius," 
and to refresh ourselves by drinking deep, from ita 
wells. But from whatever motives a few black-letter 
gentlemen may have been dragged into light; fyoia the 
dusty recesses of libraries, whatever hp their in,^rinsiQ 
merits, and whether they have come forth^ iu their 
antique typographical costume, or dressed iix Ballon-- 
lyne's newest fashion, I do not hesitate to claim ^ 
preference for the present age with respect to precise^ 
harmonious, and beautiful composition. We have 
now the inspiration of the Sybil without her contor- 
tions; the strength of the oak without its nodosities* 
The burnishing of the surface has taken nothing from 
the weight or fineness of the metal. 
Forensic eloquence was unknown till a liring ora- 
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tor was called to the bar. The speeches of Erskins 
^y />i6P™ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ literary history; and are no less 
dear to the patriot by embalming those sublime con- 
stitutional doctrines which at one time restored to 
juries that guardianship of the Jiberty of the press 
which had long been usurped by the bench ; and at 
another preserved the ermine of justice from being 
indelibly stained with innocent blood. Nor let Ire- 
land glory less in the vivid greenness of her shamrock 
wreath : for who will not acknowledge that there ia 
infinitely more to admire than to be offended with, 
in the ardent tone, and profusion of metaphor, and 
daring flights, of Curran; or in the youthful and 
undefecated exuberance of PniLLrPs ? Parliamenta- 
ry eloquence cannot boast of a much older date. 
Having only preluded with some brilliant essays 
towards the close of George IPs. reign, it did not 
develope all its powers till the reign of George III. 
But here I am arrested by a very utiexpected pre- 
tension on the part of the Reviewer. He claims all 
who died before the year 1798 aa belonging a period 
unaffected by his reasoning, and exempt from the in- 
fluence of his degenerating principles : by which means 
he bars his adversaries from opposing to the names of 
Bacon, and Taylor, and Hooker, which he is conti- 
nually rattling in our ears, certain late examples of 
intellectual excellence, especially Mr. Burke, the 
effulgence of whose single name would dissipate all the 
malign vapours and fogs with which he attempts to de« 
form the fair face of moral nature. So that if we say, 

**• Si meliora dley, ut vina, poemata reddit, 

** Scire velim, pretium chartis qttotus arrogit annus? 

the answer is distinct: every thing anterior to the 
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above date belongs to the good old times, and ev^rji^ 
thing posterior bears the stamp of degeneracy. Ex-^ 
dudit jurgia finis. These are his words : ^^ And it i^ 
*^ truethatAddisonandShaftesbtiry are cold; but the 
^ imputation only convinces us the more that she is 
** unacquainted with the writings of Jeremy Taylor; 
*^ and that illustrious train of successors which has termi'^ 
** nated^ we fear y in the person of Burke.*\^ By stop- 
pinig just at the year in which Burke died, he also 
manages to deprive us of the redeeming charm of 
BuANs* <^ native wood-notes wild," which sing thd 
joys and sorrows of the sweetest passion of our nature 
with unrivalled pathos and sincerity. It is somef 
comfort, however, that he leaves us Paley, Horseleyj 
Malthus, Bentham, Davy, Fox, Windham, Shei-idan, 
Erskine, Wellesley^ Wellington, Wilberforce, Whit* 
bread, Romilly, Canning, Brougham, Murphy, Aikin» 
Mifts Edgeworth, Byron, Scott, Campbell, Southey, and 
a few others destined to burn with unquenchable radi- 
ance in the canopy of glory with which they cover 
their age and country; and to proclaim that the <^ fac« 
*^ titious mould to which cultivation has given birth" 
can boast more noble and enduring products, of their 
several kinds, than almost any that have flourished 
within the last hundred yeard. 
. I cannot conclude without adverting to the evib 
which he prognosticates for the higher and lower 
ranks of society: the former are to wallow in luxury 
which renders men selfish, sensual, mercenary, servile; 
the latter are to be depressed with irremediable pau- 
perism. These opposite consequences of the princi« 
pie of population are irreconcilable with each other* 
If it tend to diminish relative wealthy and to increase 
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the necessity of labour among the lower orders, it must 
ihave the same tendency among the highelr. Tie Jie- 
cessity of labour, therefore, even among the aristocra-* 
cy of the country, affords some protection against the 
encroaclimehts of luxury; but surer safegud^ds are 
fouiid, first, in our civil constitution wHi^h holds fortb 
honours and ff^ealth as the reward of talents and Tir* 
tue, and which subjects the highest individuals to the 
Censorship of an enlightened public; secondly, in thd 
balance of power among the nations of Europe whicb 
menaced with inevitable humiliation whatever peopler 
itball sink beneatk their fellows iri point of vigour, of 
character, and force of intellect. With respect to the 
lower orderSj their future condition cannot be justly^ 
kppreciated without ndaking due allowance for the 
effect of the poor laws; a topic to which the Reviewer 
abstains from making any allusion. It has beea de^ 
foonsirated that these impolitic laws have created^ aad 
are daily increasing that mass of pauperism which id 
now gratuitously fed at an annual expenee of eight 
millions; but which it would require a no very, 
" long-sighted and strong-nerved humanity,^' gradu- 
ally to reduce and extinguish. With the extinction of 
pauperism will be removed that mass of offences to 
which the Poor Laws give birth, not only by multi- 
plying temptations, but by diminishing the resistance 
which consciencei would oppose to them if not corrupt- 
ed by their debasing influence. By mitigating the 
criminal Code, in consonance not merely to What is, but 
to what ought to be, the humanity of modern timesr. 
Magistrates will cease to <' play fast and loose with the 
** Laws ;"* and Criminals will be reclaimed from their 

• Burke's Works, X. 27, 

li 
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foUj, and restored to self-estimation by reforming 
punishments^ not allured to proceed in their career, 
$ometim€is by impunity, sometimes by vindictive and 
degrading punishments, until they are cut off by an 
apparently capricious infliction of the legal penalty. 
The extension of education, one of the most conspicu« 
ous signs of the times, and fraught with innumerstbla 
blessings, will co-op^rate powerfully with the ibora 
direct means which legislation supplies^ towards the 
accomplishment of these noble objects; and save us 
from the reproach which SirThoinas Moore throws ont 
against negligent magistrates, qtd matos imitmUur frit* 
teptares^quidiseipulosiibeniimverberarU quamdocent. 

. Upon the Whole we are encouraged aad warranted 
to rest in the assurance that there i« no tendency to 
recede from, but rather to approach, that maximum 
6f attainable human perlfection which philanthropy 
Idves to contemjilate as the pi'omised land of fntura 
|;enerationlu 
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j^ET. X. Q^ JD^finitiqn^ of Cml fJJkeri]/^ 

*Avipos^ tW &* iMi HfMra ^hKiov J/ma/) eXt}<t»v. 

OAT2, P. 382. 

Jove fix' J it certain, that whatever day 
liaises Qum a siave^ takes half his worth away. 

Popc?« yeruoQi 9oolc fvU. 1. 311!^ 

All Hoie definitions of civil liWtjr which state it 
to consist in the ejfcellence of laws, without reference 
%o the form of goyernraent, or nature of the constituted 
Huthorities from which thejr ha^re emanated ; are roor 
rally and metaphysically fclse, and hostile, to the 
interests, and to the very being of liberty amons: raan- 
i^ind. By separating goyejpnraent fra.inL the people they 
tend to corrupt both ; to reprjQSS. all social, generous^ 
public-spirited principUj?, and ^ deJiYer men over to, 
the dominion of ^elfi^ah, nordctd^ narrow-minded pur- 
luits. The heart and iu^eUeai^ equally suffer in theic 
energy and rectitude froiu want Q.f the discipline con- 
ferred hy the exercise of freedom, if bether in its calmer 
deliberations, or more aniniia^ed contentions. With 
^he diminution of self-respect «|,nd of the habit of self- 
government, our seuse of justice, evun of what is d«e. 
to ourselveii, is blunted ; our reverence for moral oblif 
gationa in public and private, life is le^ssened : in fine, 
those incentives to good, and che^cks to evil are remov- 
ed^ which contribute to the formation of that ejevated 
and consistent character which may entitle a nation to 
be hailed Im^m, orbU terrarujnf alque arqan ommun^ 



# 
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gentium. If it were reasonable to expect the (relative* 
ly) best laws from a government disconnected with the 
people, yet such laws mu^t bear some correspondence 
in their provisions and ss^nctions to the inferior condi* 
tion I have attributed to tt^e people. 

Jn questions respecting the degree of liberty which 
a particular people might be said to enjoy ; or respect- 
ing the constitutional mode in ^hich it. ought to be 
jieicured and regulated, great variety of opinion must 
naturally be expected; But what shall we say to dis- 
quisitions on liberty which suppose the exclusion of its 
essence, and to definitions which contradict the esta* 
lished, and universally accepted meaning of the term 
they define? Th^ first I shall select is from Sir James 
Stewart's Political Economy, B. II. C. IS. <* By a 
*^ people being free, I understand no more than their 
** being governed by general laws, well known, not 
*^ depending upon the arbitrary will of any man, or 
'^ set of men, and established so as not to be changed, 
•* but in a regular and uniform way; for reasons which 
^^ regard the body of the society, and not through fa- 
•« vour or prejudice to particular persons or particular 

*« classes." " According to this definition of li- 

*' berty, a people may be found to enjoy freedom under 
" the most despotic forms of government; and per- 
*' petual service itself, where the master's power is 
" limited according to natural equity, is not altogether 
** incompatible with liberty in the servant." It is easy 
to dispose of a paradox enunciated with so much sim- 
plicity and explicttness. A nation subject to a (despotic 
government could have no security that its laws should 
** not depend upon the arbitrary will of any man or 
<f set of men, and be established so as^" &c. &c. By 
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passively submitting to such a govern ment it renounces 
all pretensiv^iis to/re^doTn^ whatever other advantages 
•it might enjoy: and slavery, or as Sir James calls it, 
^* peq>etttal service/* may be compatible with resig- 
nation, with comfort, or any thing that he pleases, but 
Bot with liberty. 

]Mtr. Dugald Stewart, in his lifb of Dr. A* Smithy 
J[P. 65.) supplies us with the second defihition, which 
is of a more specious and complicated structure.' 
*^ The happiness of mankind depends liot 6n the shkre 
^^ Which the people possesses, directly or indirectly*^ 
^^ in the enactment of laws, but on the equity and ex^ 

^* pediency of the laws that are enacted/' " The 

^^ only infallible criterion of the ex<;elldnce of any con- 
fi stitution is to be found in the detail of its municipal 
M code; andithe value which wise men set on political 
M freedom,' arises chiefly from the fkcility it is supposed 
^ to afford for the^ introduction of those legislative inh> 
f ' provements which the general interests of the com- 

f:^ muoity recommendv'f--: ^'^ And Smith Quesnai^ 

ff Turgot,.Giin»}iomane8^ Beccaria, and others have 
(f .«im0d at the improremdnt of i society, — ^not by deli* 
M neating plans of- new constit«tionB, but by enlight^ 
f* ening the policy of actual legislators." Now, if 
f< wise men" bejright in setting a value on political 
freedom, because it is supposed to afford facilities fbr 
legislative, improve^ments ; or, whatever wise men may 
tbilik, if political freedom can exist only among amoral 
and enlightened people, the gradation of whose ran'ks; 
with their several proportions* of politi<!al influence^ 
corresponds to the' distributioa of property; if eqcfi^ 
table l^ws can only be expected from those who enj6y 
an equhable distribution of property and power^ antl 
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{general diflTusion of knowledge ; and if a jttftt adnUifk 
tration of laws be no Jess important than the detail 
^ a municipal cod0;'— -it will follow, (while hum^n 
nature retains its present constitution,) that the ^p« 
piqess of mankind does depend.on the share which tbp 
people possesses directly or indirectly in the enactment 
of laws. If man were a creature of pure intellect, 
without any ^acred thirst for wealth, and honors, and 
.power, or any other maleficent passion or propensity; 
the means of improving society wOuld be comprised in 
the instruction of legislators. To see atfid pursue what 
is right would then be one and the same thing* No 
jerror but what would only require detection to be 
remedied; no gnieyaqce but what would be redressed 
as soon as coniplained of; no improvement that would 
not b^ transferred to practice as 9oon ag its advantages 
had been demonstrated in the closet. But as the re- 
verse of all this obtain^; as there \% a constant ten* 
dency in individual^, and in bodies pf men, passing 
under whatever denomination, or by whi|teyer ties held 
together, to infringe the right^of Xh^r. neighbours; 
«o it is morally impossible (a counteract th^se tended- 
isies to usurpation, and to secure tbf happiness of so- 
f:ietv, otherwise than by such a cqnstitqtion as ahal^ 
enable the people, not collectively bi;( rc^pres^ntative* 
ly, to.influ^nce public measures with a i^eigfat propor* 
tioned to their respective shares of property. It is no^ 
merely by delineating plans of new constitutions that 
^o desirable a state of things can be prodneed. History 
shows wha,t a variety of propitious cirenmstaniieB, — 
how many able heads and^honest hearts in a series of 
generations, — must co-operate towards the consum- 
mation of the mighty work; which, when gccompUshedjr 
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is no less valuable on account ot tbe meainSf or Aetioii^ 
by wbicb it produces its effects, than on account ofth^ 
effects themselves. The writer'^, ho^ev^r, wh6 have 
aimed at the improvement 6f soi^iety by investigating 
the principles of political institutions^ — Locke, Hume, 

i)e Lolme, Burke^ Patton, without attempting to 

appreciate the benefit derived, or derivable from their 
labours, have testified that they considered the general 
Weal to (depend lAbre on the purity of the i&urce of le- 
^isI'dtioHi, than 6'n'the expediency of the laws v^hich 
t)ri?ate iVldiVidiials Itilght recommend fot ^nactiment; 
and thiat they esteein^d it more important to provide 
a body 6f legislators likely to be actuated by honest 
tnoti'ves, than tb enlighten ^^ the policy of actual legis- 
^' laltoH.** They thought that k good political, lika 
k good physical, constitution, afforded a sufeir pledge 
for the enjoyment of good health, by the powerful 
resistancie it opposes to errors in regimen, and by it» 
Knd of vis medicatria:^ than ail the econbmical wisdom 
ill the pages of a legion of Smiths and Quesnais. They 
would hav^ claBs^d those who hold an opposite doc- 
trine with Mr. GrenvilVe, of whom Butke says, that he 
•« thought better of the wisdom and potrer oif htraaaki 
« legislation than in tirutli it deserves. * He cofnfeeived, 
^< and many conceive along with hira, that the ftotirifeh- 
<« ing trade of this country was greatly owing ko law 
*« and institution^ and ii'bt so mufch to 'liberty; for biit 
^« too many are^apt to beBeVe regtilatf on to be coto- 
<' merce, and taxes to be revenue." Mr. Burl^ de- 
clares that if the people have not a just ahare '* in thiB 
*^ enactment of laws," the laws enaet^fi most neeessa- 
rify be oppressive; whence it follows that to seek tb 
remedy auch evih solely by reading lectures on equity 
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to actual legislators^ is a most absurd misapplication of 
labour. Speaking of the Irish Oligarchy, he says : 
<^ Allowing some foundation to the com^plaint^ it is to 
<' no purpose that these people allege that th^ir go- 
^' vernment is a job in its administration. I am sure 
^< it is a job in its Cojnstitution ; nor is it possible^ a 
^< scheme of policy> which^ in total exclusion of the 
<^ body of the community, confines (with little or no 
<< regard to their rank or condition in life) to a certain 
*< set of favoured citizens, the rights^ which formerly 
*^ belonged to the whole, should not by the operation 
<< of the same selfish and nfirrow principles^ teach the 
*< persons, who administer in that Government, to 
<' prefer their own particular, but well understood 
^^ private interest to the false and ill calculated private 
^' interest of the monopolizing Company they belong 
*^ to.''* Nay, so far was he from thinking that the 
measure of a nation's happiness could be ascertained 
by an inspection of ^^ its municipal code,'' that he says^ 
<^ the most favourable laws can do very little towards 
^^ the happiness of a people, when the disposition of 
V the ruling power is adverse to them. Men do not live 
^* upon blotted paper. The favourable or the hostile 
*^ mind of the ruling power is of far more importance 
^^ to mankind, for good or evil, than the black letter 
*^ of any 8tatute."f If it should be said that absolute 
power may combine the most favourable laws with the 
inost^ favourjible disposition towards the governed, I 
enswer, that the exclusion of the people from all share 
in legislative proceedings, (whatever may be the causes 
of such exclusion, and whether submitted to with en- 
tire resignation, or with some degree of dissatisfaction 

• Works, Vol. IX. P. 421, + Ibid. P. 459. 
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ud impatience,) necessarily implies so much estrange^ 
ment and want of sympathy, as, when compared with 
the intimate correspondence of interests and sentiments 
that obtains under free governments, may be justly 
described as hostility. It cannot be that we should 
love strangers as well as our brethren ; it cannot be 
that those who are considered unworthy, oi* incapable 
of the discharge of dignified functions should possess 
the same interest in the affections of the ruling powerji 
as those by whose concurrence that ruling power is 
constituted, and who may expect themselves to stand 
on the same elevated platform. A people can no where 
find but. in the forms of a free constitution that nuptial 
rite whicli sanctifies their union with their legislature, 
and affords the strongest hold on its fidelity and affec« 
tion. 

The futility of Mr. Stewart^s sole expedient for 
improving society, namely, by enlightening the policy 
of actual legislators; is even more egregious than that 
which is lashed by Mr. Burke in the following passage. 
<^ But a Right Honourable Gentleman says he would 
<^ keep the present government of India in the Couri 
'^ of Directors; and would, to curb them, provide sa« 
" lutary regulations; wonderful! That is, he would 
^^ appoint the old offenders to correct the old offences ; 
<^ and he would render the vicious and the foolish wise 
'* and virtuous by salutary regulations. He would 
<< appoint the wolf as guardian of the sheep; but he 
*^ has invented a curious muzzle, by which this pro- 
^^ tecting wolf shall not be able to open his jaws above 
<< an inch or two at the utmost. Thus his work is 
f« finished."* 

■ . 11 ' * "i 

• Speeeh on Mr. Fox*t India Bill. 

Kk 
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We cannot apply Mr. Stewart's ** infallible criterton 
^* oftlie excellence of any fconstitution," ivithout being 
^rawn into the roost preposterous conclusions. It 
would lead us to place the best days of the Romans 
when they groaned under the hideous tyranny of their 
Emperors^ for then only had their municipal code at-*^ 
tained its perfectioo. It would compel us to ascribe an 
admirable constitution to the French when they lived 
tinder the pestilent sway of Bonaparte, for that period 
gave birth to the unrivalled Code Napoleon. Quid 
Nerone pejus? Quid tkermis melius Neronianis? It 
would warrant our pronouncing the British constitu-» 
tioUj — not to be the best the world ever beheld, — but 
one of the worst ; for surely the British municipal code, 
dispersed a^ it is through innumerable volumes, and 
obscured by a barbarous technical language^ is one of 
the least perfect that the perverse ingenuity of ages 
could have heaped together. We cannot therefore 
identify the good or evil fortune, the bright or gloomy 
periods, the happy and glorious, or degraded and mi- 
serable seasons in a nation's career, with the character 
of its municipal code, but with the- possession or non* 
possession of liberty ! Of the many examples that 
history presents to attest this truth, I shall only adduce 
one. In the beginning of the fifteenth century the city 
of Novogorod was so eminent by its power, opulence, 
and population, as to give rise to a proverb, Quis contra 
Deos et Magnam Novogardiam ? " Who can resist the 
^^ Gods and Great Novogorod ?" It contained at least 
400,000 souls. In this flourishing state, the effect of 
its political freedom, and republican constitution, it 
continued until 1477, when it was taken by Ivan Yas- 
silievitch I. and faecaiae sabject to the great-dukes of 
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]lt(68ift. From this time, as if its vital principle had 
been extinguished, it beg^an to decline; but its more 
rapid downfal is dated from the year 1570, when 25^000 
of its inhabitants fell vicliins to the vengeance of Ivafi 
Vassilievitch II. This tzar having discovered a secret 
correspondence between some of the principal inhabi* 
tants and Sigismond Augustus, king of Poland, relative- 
to a surrender af the city into his hands, repaired iijt' 
person to Novogorod, and appointed a court of en« 
quiry, }ustly denominated the tribunal of bloody whose 
proceedings lasted five weeks, and on each day more 
than 500 person^ perished under its inhuman decrees. 
At the period of Mr. Coxe*8 visit, in 1T78, it scarcely 
contained 7000 souls. ^' Revenue Sujette," says the 
historian L'Evesque^ sub anno 1477, ^' elle va cbaque 
<( jour perdre de son domaine, de sa population, de san 
^^ commerce, de ses richesses, et, dans moins d^u^i 
<^ siecle, k peine sSra-t-elle une ville importante: t(w^ 
^' k souffle dupouvoirarbitraire estbrAlanl et destructeur." 
So wasting and destructive is the breath of arbitrary 
power I 

It does, not appear that Mr, Stewart wishes to hfi 
ranked-among those wise men who set soma value on 
political freedom, because it is supposed to aJ^Tord 
facilities for the introduction of legislative improve- 
ments, since he plainly states that the happiness of 
mankind does not at all depend on the possession of any 
degree of political freedom : that is to say, freedem and 
despotism are intrinsically indifferent, and of equal 
value. He has some indulgence for the weakness of 
these wise men; but, for himself, he comes with ^' the 
*^ Statute-book doubled down in dogs' ears,'^and saya^ 
This is mj/ infallible criterion of the excellence of a 

KkS 
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eonstitution ! a criterion that the great Chatham, and 
the greater Barke, rejected as fallacious and inappli- 
cable. On the other hand, I know not upon what au* 
Ihority he represents Quesnai, Smith, 8^c, as lending 
their countenance to his doctrine. The scope and ten- 
dency of their writings imply that they maintained a 
secret or avowed attachment to an opposite system of 
opinions; and they laboured, though less directly, 
pet-haps not less effectually, to promote an equitable 
distribution of power, than those who projected plans 
of new constitutions. They could not expose the errora 
of actual legislators, and the conseq^uent grievances 
under which the people laboured, without awakening 
the public attention, exciting popular feelings, and 
diffusing a general interest in political questions, which 
lead directly to the subversion of monopolies, and tp 
the enjoyment of political fireedom. Nor haye govern- 
ments shown themselves inattentive^ or insensible tq 
the effects of the obtrusive schooling addressed to them ; 
though they have generally been more disposed to 
punish their masters than to profit by their lessons. 
Thus, the efforts of Jovellanos to dispel the palpably 
darkness of Spanish legislators, were rewarded with 
a dungeqn. In the opinion of the benevolent Loui^ 
XVI. the ames citot/ennes of Turgot and Malesherbes 
unfitted them for the exercise of legislation.* And 
Dr. Aikin,t speaking of Beccaria's book,- says: ^^ The 
^^ fame which the Marquis acquired was not, however, 
<< unattended with danger. The principles of govern- 
^^ ment indirectly supported in it were hostile to 

f Miss Williims* correspondence of Louis XVL 
t G«ner»l Biography, 
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*^ absolute power, and were charged with beino^ sub* 
«( versive of the legitimate sources of authority. A 
*< storm gathered round him which might have over- 
<< whelmed him^ bad he not been taken by Court 
^ Firmian (the Austrian Governor of Lombardy) aa« 
*^ der his immediate protection.'* 

If, therefore, we could even suppose that the writem 
in question expected to improve society by instructing; 
actual legislators in their duties, yet it is certain that 
they have most frequently succeeded by enlightening^ 
the people, and by imparting such strength and energy 
to public opinion, that rights, which never would have 
been conceded to justice, have been extorted from fear* 
Or rather, may it not be.said, that since the beginning 
of the world men's rights have never been conceded^ 
they have always been extorted ! The force has been 
more or less direct, more or less near and considerable^ 
but still it has been force, and not a sense of justice, to 
ffhich the conceding party has yielded. The history of 
every constitution betrays this humiliating truth. If 
the Dutch had spoken with the tongues of men and of 
angels, they could not have convinced Philip II. of the 
cruelty and folly of his attempting to torture them into 
Catholicism and slavery. As ineffectually did the 
Americans, in 1774, petition to obtain what they were 
afterwards vainly entreated to accept. As ineffectual 
would have been the prayers of the Irish, in 1779, if 
they had not been backed by 40,000 bayonets. <' Had 
•• the crown pleased to retain the spirit, with regard to 
«' Ireland," says Mr. Burke in a letter to a member of 
the Irish House of Commons, dated January 1, 1780, 
<< which seems to be now all directed to America, we 
it should bave neglected our own immediate defence. 
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*^ and sent over the la&t man of our militia, to figH 
" with the last man of your Volunteers.'* 

Some of the writers on legislation have not left 
their opinions on the importance of forms of govern* 
pent to be collected bj inference. ^ Mr. Dumont, in his; 
preface to Traites de legislation civile 8f pinole^ thu^i 
guards against its being aupposed that Mr* Benthaoir 
considered them as having little influence on the hap« 
pitiess of a nation. <^ On sera etonne qu^une collection 
*^ si vaste n^offre aucun traits sur la constitution po- 
^^ litiquC) ou la forme du gouvernement. L^auteur 
<< a't-il regarde toutes ces formes comma indifferentes, 
^\ ou a-t-il pensS qu^il ne pent y avoir aucune certitude 
^< dans la theorie des pouvoirs politiques ^ It ne seroit 
«« guere probable qu^ une telle opinion p&t exister dans 
^' r esprit d*un philosophe Anglois^ et jepuis dire qu*elh 
** n^e^t point celle de M. Bentham.** Nevertheless it 
appears from the rest of the preface that Mr. Bentham 
greatly overrated the docility of actual legislators. 

« The fundamental regulation," says Vattel, (B. I. 
Ch. III.) " that determines the^ manner in which the 
<' public authority ia to be executed, is what forms the 
<^ constitution of the state J^ ^^ The perfection of a state, 
<^ and its aptitude to fulfil the ends proposed by the 
<^ society, must then depend on the constitution ; con» 
^^ sequently it is of the greatest moment to a nation 
*^ that forms a political society; and its first and most 
*^ important duty towards itself, is to choose the best 
*^ constitution possible, and that most suitable to its 
<c circumstances. When it makes this choice, it lays 
*^ the foundation of its preservation, safety, perfection, 
'^ and happiness: it cannot take %oo much care ia 
^^ placing these on a solid basis." 
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In fine, those who exclaim, 

*» For foriM of government let fiwla contest^ 
'* Whate'ver is best administered is best:*' 

err in the same manner as those who exclaim,^ 

« For forms of creeds let graceless zealots figlit, 
•' His can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 

Good laws are the good works of legislators; but li- 
berty, like faith, is the only vital principle in which 
they can originate. And as a church establishment 
protects religion amidst all the fluctuations of human 
affairs, and human opinions : so the forms of a free gp- 
vernment are as inseparably connected with the inter* 
ests of liberty, and the temporal happiness of nations. 
The third definition which I shall consider, is givea 
by De Lolme, a man whom X place in the very first 
rank of political philosophers :* *' What then is Li- 
«< berty? Liberty, I would answer, so far as it is 
<* possible for it to exist in a society of beings whose 
«^ interests are almost perpetually opposed to each 
« other, consists in this, that, every man^ while he res^ 
" pects the persons of 0thers, and allows them quieth/ (a 
" enjoy the produce of their industry^ be certain himself 
*^ likewigt to enjoy the produce of his own industry^ and 
^' that his person be also secure. But to contribute by 
*' one's suffrage to procure these advantages to the 

<' community, to have a share in establishing that 

" order, that general arrangement of things, by means 
« of which an individual, lost as it were in the croud, 

" is effectually protected, to lay down the rules to 

^^ be observed by those who, being invested with a 



« ^< Quoad longissime potest mens raea respicere spatium prsetcriti 
^' temporis; & pueritise memoriam recordari ultimam, inde U8()ue repe- 
" tens, Atinc video niihi principem, & ad suscipiendam, & ad ingredien- 
** dam rationem horura stridiorum extitisse/* Cw,fr9* Jrchia, 
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<< considerable power, are charged withihe defenca of 
*' individuals, and provide thai tbej should never 
<( transgress them, — these are fanctions, are acts of 
*^ government, but not constituent parts of Liberty^ 
<^ To express the whole in two words i To concur 
*^ by one'ssufTragein enacting laws, is to enjoy a share, 
•^ whatever it may be, of power : to live in a state 
^< where the la#s are equal foi' all, and sure to be ex- 
^< ecuted (whatever may be the means by which these 
« advantages are attained) is to be free." (P. 240.) 
As the above passage nearly coinddes with that quoted 
from Sir James Stewart, it is obnoxious to the same 
objections. Whatever is essential to liberty is com- 
prehended in the cottiplex idea represented by that 
term; and as to concur by one's suffrage, directly or 
indirectly, in the enactment of laws, (implying the en- 
joyment of a certain degree of power, or the exercise 
of functions and acts of government,) is of the essence 
of liberty, such concurrence cannot be excluded'from 
any just definition of the term. It would be a solecism 
to speak of a free people who had no share in the re- 
gulation of their own affairs ; of freemen who had no 
power by their votes to influence the proceedings of 
their own legislature. As the above definition is at 
variance, not so much with particular passages, as with 
the substance and spirit of his whole work, I shall only 
extract the concluding sentences. <* When the world 
*' shall have been again laid waste by conquerors, she 
^ (England) will continue to show mankind, not only 
«* the principle that ought to unite them, but what is 
*' of no less importance, the form under which they 
'^ ought to be united. And the philosopher, when he 
^^ considers the constant fate of civil societies amongst 
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^' men) andobselrveB the numerous and powerful causes 
** which seeiD as it were unavoidably to conduct the.oji 
*< all to a state of incurable political slavery^ takes 
<^ comfort in seeing that Liberty has at length disclos- 
*> ed her secret to mankind, and secured an Asylum to 
« herself.'* * ' ' 

Dr. Paleyfbrnishes the /owr^A definition. (Mor. and 
Pol. Phil. Vol. II. P. 169.) « Were it probable thai 
<^ the wel&re and accommodation of the people woui4 
^^ be as studiously and as providently consulted in the 
*^ edicts of a despotic prince, as by the resolutions of 
<^ a popular assembly, then would an absolute form qC 
*^ government be no less free than the purest democrat 
** cy. The different, degree of care and knowledge of 
^^ the public iiiterest, whicb.may reasonably be expect* 
*^^ ed from the different form and composition of the 
•^ legislature, constitutes the distinction, in respect of 
•* liberty^ as well between theae two extremes, as be*, 
'^ tweea all the intermediate modifications of civil 
" govetiunent."' The same error recura here, the, 
omission Q[f the essence of Hberty, spontaneity. Hpwt, 
ever carefully ^ despotic prince might consult the wel-^ 
fare of his people, such, a people might be considered. 
the well administered property of a master who rightly. 
understood his own interest, but they could not be ^aid 
to be free. The exercise of liberty constitutes a prin*' 
cipal part of its enjoyment. The freedom of the sub- 
jects of a beneficent despot would differ as much fromi. 
the freedom of a free nation, as the health of a person 
who lived in a static chair, in the strict observance of 
a particular regimen, would differ from the health of 
a votary of Hygeia who delighted in the sports of the 
field. The Nymph ♦i Sweet Liberty." 

LI 
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• velui e^M trima campU; 



The tranquillity of the one people would proceed from 
a defect, the irritability of the other from an abuiv 
dance, of sensorial power* The iinaQiroity of the od^ 
would be but another word for apathy and ignorance; 
the animated contentions of the other^ the necessary 
results of intelligence and seqsibility. ^^ The dissenr 
^^ tions of a free people are the preventives, and not 
*^ the indications of radical disorder^ — and the noises 
'* that make the weak- hearted tremble, are l^ut th^ 
^' natural murmuring^s of those mighty and mingling 
*^ currents of public opinion which are destined to fer<^ 
^^ tilize and unite the country; and cap never become^ 
** dangerous till an attempt is. made to dam them up^ 
'< or to disturb theijr level."* In the beautiful langu-r 
age of De Lolme ; ^^ The governing power being 
*< dependent on the nation, is often thwarted^ but so^ 
<< long as it continues to deserve the i^ffection of the^ 
^ people, can never be endangered. Like a vi^rou^ 
^' tree which stretches its branches far and wide, the 
** slightest breath can put it in motion f but it ac- 
** quires and exerts at every odinute a new degree o^ 
*^ force, and resists the winds by the strength and^ 
*' elasticity pf its fi.bres, and the depth of its roots/* 
Like one of thosemonuments of Druidicai superstition^ 
known by the name of racking-stones , the slightest 
touch can set it in motion; but it would require a. 
very extraordinary power to remove it from its place^ 

mm ■ » H 

• mvh. $fv. Vol. XX. p. 34ju 
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Int. XL A View cfthe Theories of Particks^ and of 
^ome Opinions on Questions of General Gramtkar^ con* 
4ained in Dr. Lumsdeh^s Persian Grammar; and in 
Tooke"^ Divetsions of Purl^. 

The doctrines of Harrili and Home Tooke on the 
subject of particles may be considered as two extremes, 
between which the systenn of Dr. Lumsden holds a 
middle course. The differences which distinguish them 
have some analogy with those which are most promi*- 
nent in the « Tale of a Tub." While Harris, with 
Jack, protests against the ascription of any meaning 
whatever to partfcles; and while Home Tooke, with 
P^ter, transubstantiates them into verbs and nouns ; Dr. 
Lumsden, with Martin, only ventures to tonsubstantiatd 
their ideaning with that of other contiguous words. 

Mr. Harris's definition of a particle, that is to sayV 
a preposition, conjunction, or terminatton,-^tbat it is 
<< a word devoid of all signification; but so formed as 
^< to unite two or more significant words, which refuse 
<< to coalesce or unite of themselves ;'* — ^is indeed 
too absurd for argumentative refutation. No reason-- 
ing can add force to the self-destructive powers of 
manifest contradictions. For this is what the defini- 
tion iMnounts to r Words significant of our ideas may 
be placed together without conveying any intelligible 
sense, until the various relations by which they are 
connected, (which are no less distinctly conceived by 
the mind, and no less important in the enunciation of 
its sentiments, than the objects to which they refer,) 
shall be clearly eiipressed by the insertion of appro- 
priate^ iimgiii/Icairf particles! ' 

LIS 
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The distinction between the nonsignificant, consig- 
tftrficant, Iknd ad8ig;nificant systems is rather nominal 
than real. Thej all ai^ree in representing^ particles to 
be separately insig'nificant, and yet to disclose their 
own proper siernifications when used in combination 
with others. As individuals they signify nothing, and 
coRsecj^fieiftiy (here is no difference between one and 
i^nother;' and yet having assumed their proper places 
i^ the ranks according to their different powers, they 
perf6rfn excetlent' service i Some conjunctions, says 
Harris^ ^^ have a kind of obscure signification when 
^^ taken alone; and appear in Grammar like ZKio^* 
'^ phytes in nature, a hind of middle beings of amphibi««« 
*' OU8 character; which, by sharing the attributes of the 
** higher and the lower, conduce to link the whole 
*^ together." Upon this precious passage Home Tooker 
freely indulges his wit (of which he has so much that 
ife could better spare a better writer> asrainst Mr. 
Harris and his friend Lord Monboddo; and truly they 
c^e altogether defenceless against the pelting of th^ 
pitiless storm oi ndicirle that he poors upon them from 
l^s text and fronrv his notes. ^' It would have helped 
«^ us a little,'V8ays be, ^' if Mr. Harris had here told 
«< us what that middle state is, between signification 
<' and nonsignificaliott'l What are the attributes of noA« 
'^ signification! And how signification and no^signi* 
** ficatton can be linked togelhcfr !" 

! Such are the atbsurdities with whith the opinions of 
the greater part of Home TMoke's predecessors are 
chargeable. And what does he Substitute in their 
rQom ? Having rescued particles from samuch confu- 
sion and misrepresentation, and having asserted their 
self-significancej what rank does ht assign them? He 
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idtfntffies t1i€»n with noans and verbs 1 Hftvin^, by a 
true or false etjmolp^y,* derived all particles from^ 
nouns or verbs, he maintains that they never cease to 
be nouns or verbs I The wings that he speaks of, avail 
them little, for, with him, the butterfly is <^ merely and 
^^ simply" the aurelia from whichMt sprung. Nouns 
and verbs are the only sorts of words whidi ae acknow- 
ledges to be necesnary for the communication of our' 
thoughts. ^' What are called its (the mind's) operatic 
^ ons, are merely the operations of language. A' 
<< consideration of ideas, or of the mind, or of thingsi 
<( (relative to the Parts of Speech) ^ill lead us no 
^^ farther than to Nouns t i: e, the signs of those im* 
*f pressions, or names of ideas. The other part^of 
^f speech, the Verh^ must be accounted for from the 
*^ necessary use of it in communication. "f Thus evett 
verbs are unnecessary as signs of ideas ; they are only 
necessary " in coqmiutticatron" (of our ideas !) " Th€^ 
«< errors of Grammarians have arisen from supposing 
^^ all words to be immediately ieitber the signs of things, 
•^ or the signs of ideas : whereas in fact many word? 
<< are«merely abhreviaiiom employed for dispatch, and 
'V are the signs of other words. And these are the 
^* artificial wings of Mercury, by means of which the 
" Argus eyes ofPhilosophy have been cheated.":]: i. e. 
as I understand it, all words which are not nouns or 
verbs, are the signs of other words which are nouns or 
verbs. But Ivhat is this bat saying that they a^re m- 
mtdiaUly thejsigns of ideas signified by noufks or verbs I 
There is nothing intermediate between words and 

* Dr. Jwnieson hfli« skovm that he was midtaken in some of those on 
which he builds most. See his Etym. Dictionary. 

t Div. of Purley, 1, 51, } Ibid. I. 27. 
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ideas. Wordg which arls said to foe medially vigniit^ 
cant by being the signs of oUi^r words, mast foe at once^ 
and immediately, the signs of the ideas re|)re8ented foy 
those other words ; for to suggest words and to suggest 
ideas is an identical operation. What are said to fo6 
^t merelj/ i\xm operations of language," are simultane'^ 
ously the operations of the mind. The two are indis* 
solubly associated together. This false distincttbn 
seems to correspond with that which he* makes be^ 
tween the signification of words, and the manner x>f 
signification of words. The necessary words, nouns and 
verbs, have their <' significations;" and all other ^ords 
which are " merely substitutes of the first sort," — " ad- 
*^ brcviations employed for the sake of dispatch," — ^hare 
their ^^ manners of signification." We have seen that 
the wtfrds which are said to be substitutes for, and the 
signs of, the necessary parts of speech, are thereby 
identified with those parts of speech s. and if so, where 
is the ^^ abbreviation^" and where is the difference in 
the " manner of signification ?" If adjectives, ad verbs, 
conjunctions. Sec. have each (as he admits) a different 
manner of signification, then they have each a different 
signification, and are not substitutes for, nor signs of 
nouns and verbs. Whatever differs modo signifiadioms^ 
must differ signifijcatione. 

Having thus removed his illusory, and nugatory 
distinctions^ and given to the statement of his scheme 
the only sense which it will l^ear, let us look a little 
more closely at it by examining one or two of its ex« 

• Aod so does Scaliger whom he quetet with approbation. (Vol. IL 
P. 428.) " Nihil diifert eoacretum ab abstraclo, nisi V¥ii9 Mgaifigationisi 
•* WOK significatione," 
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tmpHfications. The conjunction buty says Mr. Locke^ 
**' intimates a stop of the^ mind in the. course it waa 
*^ going, before it came to the end of it." But^ sayg 
Mr. Tooke, ^^ is the farthest of any word in the lan- 
^< guage from intimating, a stop. On the contrary it 
^^ always intimates something more, somethiag to 
<f fbjliow:"*--Hit '^only directs something to be added 
^^- or supplied, in order to make up some deficiency^' 
•r-being, he thinks, the imperative of the verb botan, 
to boot, to superadd, to supply^ &c. And yet he ac- 
knowledges that it will always be found ^^ to allay 
f^ equally the good or the bad precedent; by some- 
5* thing »iorc that follows."— Thus: 

** Mets, Ccesar.and he are greater friends than ever. 

^^ CUo, Make th^e a fbstune from.me, 

".jftfes*. But — ^Yet^ Madam, — 

«* Cleo, I do not like But— Yet.— It does allay 

" The good precedent." Anthony and Cleapatra. 

<f Speed, Item, the hath more hairs than wit, and more faults than 
'^ l^rs; But more wealth than faults." 

'* Laun, Stop there. She was mine, and not mine' twice o<> thrice 
f in that article. Rehearse that once more." 

" Am. Ignudae.llam*aspetta? IVr. Ignuda; Ma. 

^^ Am* O'm^t ok^ Ma^ Tu taoi, tn m'ucoidi.'? 

Aminta^ A, II. S. X 

Here we see that it intimates^ not merely the addi-r 
tion of something more, bat of ^ometh^ng contrary to 
that which went before, and which it ^^ allays:" i. e« 
it cfo^f iotiiQI^te a stop of the mini in the course it wa^. 
goings 

We shall nex^t take the conjunction For. Of it he» 
f|ay9: ^^ I imagine the word Foa (whether denominate 
IK ed Preposition^ Conjunction or Adverb) to be a Noifn^ 

"rT'' ' '^ "'" F ■■ I ■ ! ■■«. — ■■ ii j . ■ !,■ 

# Diy,. of Pivleyi I. 80^— ^P^fv 
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^^ and to hare always o&e.aad tbd tame single sii^nK* 
^^ fication, m. Cause, and nothing else. Though 
*^ Greenwood attribatea to it eighteen^wkA S. iFohnson 
•^ foTiy-six different meanings: for which Greenwood 
^^ cites ahove forly.^ a^nd, J^obnson above two hundred 
^' instances. But witii s^ Uttl^ attention to their in- 
*^ stances, you will easily pei;eeive, that they usually 
^^ attribute to the Preppsilif^ the. meaning of some. 
^^ other words in the sentenee.V 

^It is true that Dr. Johnson multiplies distinctions of 
meaning without differences, and is. perpetually adduc* 
ing examples at variance with hi8.de&jaitipns, by attri« 
buting to a word the meaning of other words in the. 
sentence. The Dictionary of the French, Academy has. 
none of these faults^ Still it will not follow that the 
particle Foa is absolutely equivalent to this substantive 
Causb; for if that were the cas.^ they mighjt change, 
places (as Lear says of the Justice and the Thief,) and. 
handydandy I which is the particle^ wfhich ia the sub^ 
fitantrve? 

For ^^ is. used to depute Instead of; in the place ofi 
<c as — I will grind ybr him." ["i.^ He being the 
** cause of my grinding."] Now who does, not see that 
in this instance, Greenwood has given the true mean*- 
ing of the particle; and that Home Tooke^s resolution 
cf it is ridiculous, there being no allusion whatever W 
* cmise ? Again : ^^ He speaks on^ word ^r another."' 
[i. e. Another ^^ word being the cause of his speaking 
*^ that word which he speaks."] This is no less false 
and ridiculous. It signifies During; as— *<He was 
^ chosen [to some office] /or life." [i.e. Tocoiitinne 
«* in that oflBce/arlife; or, far the continuance of his 
*^ life — The continuance of his life being the cause of 
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the eontliitiiiiiM of his office."] If any person shall be 
convinced by this lucid resolution that in the above 
instance^ signifies eause^ I shall certainly not contest 
the point with him. The two following I shall also ' 
leave to the decision of common sense. Fon signifies 
as ify with resemblance of; as-^ 

" Forward he flew and pitching on bw headi** 
" He quiverM with his feet, and \%yfar dead." 

*^ [i. e. As if death, or his being dead, had been the 
*< cause of his laying; or he lay in that manner^ in whieh , 
^< death or being dead is the cause that persons so 

** lay'''] '' For All. Notwithstanding; as— ^ 

^' all his exact plot, down was he cast from all his 
<< greatness." [i.cw Hts ^^exactplotbeing, allofit, a 
•' cause to expect otherwise ; Yet he was cast down." J 

We are told that Thb is the imperative of the verb 
Than, to take; so that Take Tan bookj must be re« 
solved into Take Takb book! 

It was necessary to take this brief view of Home 
Tooke's scheme before we proceeded to Dr. Lumsden's 
theory, which is amply developed in the following pas* 
sage. (VoL ll. P. 32.) « Now the Essence of every . 
<^ particle, or that which constitutes the distinction , 
*^ between it and either of the. other two parts of 
<< speech, appears to me to consist in this ; that nouns 
<< and terbs are invariably signi^cant in every propo. 
^< sition, because they are truly significant in their own 
*< right; whereas par^ic/e^ are not significant in every, 
<< proposition, because they are not significant in their 
^ own right, but only, (as in the case of the plural Sj) 
*< in the right of some one or more words with which 
<< they must be therefore invariably, connected. And 
^ the necessity of this connexion to the significant cha- 

H m 
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^< ractei^ of every particle, will furnish the true 6rtte« 
<< rioA by which we shall be able to deteel on every 
'Motoaeion, the difference between a partiQle and the. 
*'• eorrdspendiiig verb, tot noun. 

^^= To explain by aaetonple. The wovd/mntt which 
<< is now a particle, denotes the same idea signified by 
<^ the word beginnings which is a substantive noun^ 
** But the word from being a particle, (I speak of its 
^* present, not of its part character,) denotes the idea 
•* as^ii exists in a given substantive noun by which it must 
*' be thereforey invariablt/ followed. And if that noun 
** be taken away, the meaning of the word from will 
'^ disappear with it; just as the plural sense of the 
*^ letter s disappears when the siibstantive noun is 
•* taken away. For we cannot substitute the word 
•* from, for the word beginnings in the following sen* 
•*" tence ; « Iii the beginnings God created the heaVens 
** and the earth/' (I mean that we cannot say^ <* in the 
" /row God created the heavens and the earth,") and 
** the reason is obvious; namelt/s because the word 
*^ from does not, in this combination^ convey to the 
<< mind of an Englishman the idea signified by the 
•^ word beginnings and if not^Aa^ idea, it certainly 
*^ conveys no other.*' 

1. Dr. Lumsden seems to admit, with very little 
q^ualification, the truth of Home Tooke's opinions as 
far as jthey regard the English language; but I appre- 
hend it would be difficult for him to reconcile what he 
retains of that system with what he eng^rafts upon it. 
If the vrovd from denote "/Ac same idea signified by the 
•^ word beginnings,^ words so perfectly synonymous 
ought undoubtedly to be interchangeable ; and then 
" in the /row," would mean [^mihe beginning;^* and 
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4^ Brktefiim prineiplti/' would mesa •* Brarre hegm^ 
^ 'm'*^ prihdple." 

S. Thoiigh beginning hm eqiriTalent to from^ ^fer 
which it may be invariably substituted^ from^ it seems, 
is not equivaiieDt to beginning! If so, why violently 
thmst the poor particle into combinations repvgnant 
to its nature; ai^d, on its eomin; lamely out of such ao 
idrdeal, pass on it a sentence of c&Hsigmficance P Every 
partide is to be arbitrarily mairied to some verb or 
noun; and however vrell it perform fl9 6wn iiinctions, 
yet if it be incapable upon a pinch of sustaining the 
part of its lordly mate, it is forthwith << detected""* to 
have no significance in its owti right, but only foiirtly 
40 reflect At> image S This is <^>tbe true criterion' ' fay 
which we are to ascertain which is barroa and ^hich n. 
feme, and what i(ro their respective rights i But I 
maintain that every particle is as self* significant, aa 
4^ompetent to suggest the idea of vrhich it is the sign* 
•as atiy btiiet* denomioatioh of Words in a language; anil 
that though they may l>^, for the sake of experlmi^lits; 
^ei&ipldyed in situation^ wherein their powers mu^f 116 
dormant, and contribute hothing'to the sense of a pas- 
sage, yet sa mny noms and verb^ If, as is affirmed*| 
th^se latter are ^' isignificant in every proposition," it 
^eahbnlybfe intended to assort that they retain, and 
•suggest tlHlse significations which would be efficient in 
tile enuneiSftion of propositions adapted to their re^ep^ 
tion; hnt |Aw fe er^ueiUt/ true of 'particles, which will be 
found not to be «abject to any conditions from which 
other words are exempt. In the sentence, ^* in th6 
♦^ frotn God created the heavens ahd the earth," it h 
true that none of the meanifagis inherent in froth can 
"^^ccord with the import of the test of the sentence : but 
MmS 
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* may not itt ^^ eomspondtng noun" begbming 1^ in a 

similar predicament, and produce eqnalin^ngr^ity ? 

as if Hamlet were made to say. ^< Any thing so over- 

^^ done is beginning the purpose of acting, whose en^y 

<< both at the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 

♦* 'twere the mirror up to nature;'' — Neither oan the 

plurality of meanings which belong to. from and some 

> other particles, be us.ed as a test to df^riide them in 

point of significance below the level of the other parlp 

of speech ; for that circumstaiice. is not peculiar to them, 

but obtains, through every order of words. Every 

word, according a^ it affiects, and is aiected by, its 

neighbours, disi^obes, in every situation, that precise 

sense which it h%s at all times an inherent aptitude to 

suggest. It has its potential and its actual meaning.* 

J S« But we are told that the word fiom denotea tho 

idea signified by the word beginnings ^^ 9S it exists «n a 

.<< given substpntive noun by which U mmt bey therefore!^ 

5^ inoariabiyfoUowed^ And if that.noun be takm away« 

,^'the meaping of the^^prd fwmmll disappear with 

^- H; just 9S the plurM sense of the; letter s disappearp 

>V wh^i tbesubustantive npmi is tak?n away." As well 

ns I can undeirstand the above definitip.n it seeqis tp 

transform the particlp in question into ^n attributivo 

^«»rly equivalent to, the. participle be^mi^g; but V 

so, why should its meaning dis^ppf^ar with the removal 

^f the following substantive?. The meaning here air 

signed to it oiight to r^m^in eyen if it should stand 

unaccompanied by any substantive. For instance, the 

word good denotes the i^ea of goodness as it exists ia 

a given substantive j^ but if that npun be taken away, 

th^ meaning of the word good wi\\ not disappear with 

it* With respect to tlie lettf r s^ 911 which cpnsiderahi# 
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stress ip laid, ^s power pf signifying plurality does not 
necessarily pease when separated from its substantive: 
^t may still be considered in that ligl|t, or simply as 
one of the letters of the alphabet. When the letter a 
stands by itself, of the many meanings which it pos- 
sesses in different languages, it suggests none in parti- 
cular, bwt all indiferentiy : but this is not peculiar to 
particles; it U common to nouns and verbs, the letter 
ii, for instance^ bein^ part of a French and of an Italian 

■yerb. 

{ can, however, l>y no means admit the justness of 
the above-quoted definition. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears unfounded in fact, and unintelligible when ap- 
plied to /rem in any of its combinations. To take the 
sin^plesj: ii^stenpe. /* HjB went from London to York." 
YP'l^at is meant by saying that from denotes the idea 
of beginning as it exists in London ? The proposition 
implies the beginning ofajo^rncJ/^ but nothing res- 
pecting the beginning of London. If it be said that it 
IS the beginning of ajournetf oiljoiiAon^ that is denoted, 
I answer th^t this is travelling out of the definition; 
and instead of proving that from and beginning are con- 
vertible, ^ould only prove ihaXfrom may be replaced 
by a periphrasis. And it will be found that Home 
Tooke and his followers who maintain that beginning 
may be invariably substituted {ox from are compelled 
to make use, in every instance, of different supplement 
tary words, of a different periphrasis, suggested by 
their previous knowledge of the force of the displaced 
particle. I shall only give one more example, but 
need not stop to try whether XlkQfrQms may be replaced 
by beginnings: 

'< And pluck the wings ^om painted butterflief, 
^ To fan the moon-beams ^om his sleepiug eyes.*' 
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4. 'The reiadfer will have observed that from the 
Divei^sioiis of Parley, Dr. Lumsden derives his criterf6i| 
6f constgnificance, his didqualifyin^ test, the very 
Schibboleth of his system ; and I shall presently shotr 
that he subscribes to aH its doctrines with onfi qualifif 
cation, viz, that they are fortoitoas, not necessary 
tk-utbs. Dr. Lumsden delivers his objection as followsi 
(7ol. II. P. 400,) *« Mr. Tobke has clearly shewn thai 
<^ ^hkt has been teritied the conjunction that^ may be 
•^ resolved into a demonstrative noun in every etam-. 
<^ p\e that can be adduced. His examples indeed ara 
** very humerous, and in myjudgment quite $atisfac- 
** tdi^y; but the resohing principle is every ^here thd 
** same, and two Will therefore snfftce herte. EJcam^ 
^^ plei '^ I wish you to believe thai I would not hurt 
*« a fly." Resolution: "I would not hurt a fly, Ii^rish 
« you to believe that.'* Exaitijple: "Thieves rise by 
*^ liight ^^/ they may cut men's throats." Resolution: 
** Thieves may cut men's throats, (for) Ma/ (purpose) 
^* they rise at night," &c. 

*^ Now this is not only ingenious, but in my opinion 
^< perfectly just, considered with reference to the £n« 
'< glish language; and I admit, therefore, that what 
*« has been termed the English conjunction thai, is, in 
^* fact, the demonstrative noun (the article or pronoun 
*^ Mr. Tooke terms it) used, however, in a conjunctive 
*^ sense. Ahd the ^am^principle is plainly applicable 
" to several other tongues noticed by Mr. Tooke, who 
" has even shown that the Latin conjunction ut (an- 
<• ciently written uti) is a corruption of the Greek 
'^ neuter article on adopted by the Latins for this 
^^ conjunctive purpose of speech. 

*^ But H it not plain that all this is merely fortuit- 
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*^ eui, and not, as Mr. Tooke would have us to believe, 
** a ficcewary principle of uuivergal Grammar?" (Yoi. 
*^ II. P. 385,) "I shall suppose, for example, that a 
*' given etytnolpgieal truth as the identity of the de- 
*^ monstrative ^Aof, and the conjunction th<Uy has been. 
^^ established bj unexceptionable evidence, as well in 
<^ the English, as in every other tongue. Shall it ba. 
'^ therefore maintained that this identity is necessary 
*' or ifnmutable by its own nature?" &c. 

I^QW if the above decision referred to a matter of 
ipere etymology, I should not venture to dispute it; 
but its error lies in this, that it. is passed on a quetstioa 
heyond the cognizance of the etymologist, upon evi- 
dence inadmissable and inapplicable, and to the exclu* 
cion of that species of evidence, namely, the principles 
qf universal grammar, which would have dictated -^n 
opposite judgment. It requires a knowledge of no 
other language but JEingltsh to prove that the supposed 
fortuitous truth is necessarily false, since it aifirma 
identity of things obviously different. If, there be an 
identity of meaning in the conjunction that and the de^ 
monstrative that; if they denote the sofne idea^ such 
identity would obtain in all languages by whatever 
words they were expressed, however dissimilar in 
cound and etymology : but if the ideas be indisputably 
different there ean be no identity in any language, 
though they should be expressed in all languages by 
Xhe same v^ord. It is not the sameness of sound in the 
twQ words, that Dr. Lumsden so repeatedly admits, for 
that would be nugatory^ but the sameness of idba/ 
though in one place he expresses himself with a natural 
inconsistency, (1 do not mean naturally incident to the 
author, but to the occasion :) ^< I admits therefore, that 
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<< what has beert termed ih&Etiglikhconjiinctionihaif isi/ 
*^ in fact, the d^iiiOnstrative noiin, usedy however^ in a 
" conjimdtive sensed** In another place lie slpeaks mord 
resolutely And plainly: (Vol. II. P. 92.) "But though 
*< it may be true that the English conjunction is the 
^< same word, that is to say, that it denotes the sam6 
<< idea^ signified by the English demonstrative noun^ 
'< (and we know that both are represented by the same 
*< sounds namely, by the sound of the word that) it id 
*^ nevertheleds certain^ that the demonstrative and the 
«* conjunction are wholljr unconnedted in the Persian 
*< language." The posgible co-eiistetide of variety 
and identity of meaning in the same word, is affirmed 
in another place : (Vol. IL P. 409.) « It is nevetthe- 
•* less possible that some of the relations expressed by 
*' ^the particle k6^ may have escaped the industry of my 
^< enquiries; and that others may have been assigned 
<< to various rules, which ought to be comprised in the 
•* same rule. Nay, the reader may possibly discover 
^< some one sense of the particle £e, which will be ac- 
*< curately applicable to every example adduced ia 
«< illustration of all the rules." 

It is unnecessary to quote examples from other lan^ 
guages wherein our conjunctive and demonstrative thai^ 
are expressed by different words which are never con- 
vertible. In such cases the difference fs more palpa* 
ble; but even in English it is too obvious" to require 
touch illustration. In the two examples and their re- 
solutions, (" I wish you to believe that I would not 
'^^ hurt a fly." &c.) do the two thals express the same 
idea? Assuredly not. Where then is the identity? In 

• Wallii, P. 98. << Adjectivum respectivum est nihil altad qtnm Tox 
f* fubitantiva adjective potita*** 
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^}^f a1>0Ye ^ximples the sentences are resolved into 
twO) the first consistinf^ of an independent propbsitioDy 
(^^ I would not hurt a ^/* &c.) which would stand 
Tery awkwardly if U happcmed not to he founded on 
j^iith. 'Pot instance, suppose Miss Hardcastle had said 
to one who was in her secret, '-^ I wish them to believe 
5^ that I am the bar*maidV^ would it not have been 
absurd if she had said, ^^ I am the har-maid : I wish 
V them to believe <Aa/. 9" Examples << The infatuated 
^ man laboured incessantly that he might accomplish 
^^ apurposewhich was really impracticable." Resolu- 
tion : ^' The infatuated man might accomplish a pur« 
^^ pose which , was really impracticable: belaboured 
^* incessantly (for) ^Aa^ (purpose."^ Example: <^Sup- 
^^ pose that I were Kinjf of France." Resolution : " I 
♦* ai»" (we cannot say " I were," there being: no an- 
tecedent hypothetical particle,) ^fKing of Frances 
<^ Suppose tkat.*^ It is evident, therefore, that no re* 
solving process, with all the appliances of typography 
to boot, can prevail on the two thats to abdicate their 
respective characters as representatives of different 
ideas. 

.5. As the consideration of the demonstrative that 
Jias tempted the author to step a moment out of his 
way for the purpose of branding our definite article 
with cbnsignificance, it is competent for me, in this 
jplace, to interpose for its protection. (Vol. II. P. 
400.) " It would be nonsense to say " Give me /Ac," 
*< for ^^ Give me /Ae book i" but we may accurately say 
<< pive me thatj'' for ^^ Give me that book;" and the 
*' fact, I believe, is utterly unaccountable, otherwise 
<< than by admitting the consign jficance of the fford 
^^ the. and the self^significance of the word Md/." The 

N a • 
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meJaningfof thQ defiaite and indefinite article Is too 

^accurately known to req^uire the smallest elucidation : 

it vfould not be so easy to say what is the exact force 

pf con^ignificance as i^pplied to limit the representaV 

iive power of <^e, or of any oth^r word. We have 

reason to be well satisfied with our artiples, when wo 

iponsifler that, for want of distinctnipss in that respect 

in the Greek language, critics have not been able to 

9gree upon the interpretation of diio rS voYfifH. l[t 

is true we cannot say ^* Give me the /^ neither can 

we say "Give me wy," for *'Give n^e Jwj^book," but 

we can say. *^ Give me mine.*\ Now, as the is to thai^ 

80 is my to mine; ai^d therefore even-handed justice 

should treat them both alike, without any question 

whether particle or no particle, 'the Latine idiom will 

admit Q,f our sayjng. " This is wy,"— ?" Hie mem est/* 

^* Wmcm^ea sunt^" **Non est meum, si raugiat Africis 

'** lifaliis procellis;" but mt/ is not, therefore, less 

Belf-significant than meus. We cannot say « Give me 

*^ gqody^^ for *^ Give me ^ood pens J books," &c. but we 

can say " Give me good ones;" yet this implies no im« 

peachment of the rank that good holds among lyords.— • 

6. Dr. Lumsdem having adduced various examples 

in which the words k6 and che are used as relatives, I 

cannot understand upon what principle be dissents 

from the opinion of the Persian Grammarians, and 

detrudes tliem from a station which by his own con- 

fession they occupy. I take the facts as they are found 

by the author, pretending to no personal knowledge 

whatever of the Persian language. (Vol. 11. P. 9S,) 

^* For if it be true that " every relative pronoun unites 

*^ in itself the force of a connective, followed by the 

^^ antecedent or its pronominal namei" it is obvious 
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,^^ ttiattlie absence of all relatives. migj^t be easily^' 
I^Dot conveniently] " supplied in a gfiven language, bj^ 
/* employing the necessary connective^ followed by the 
** antecedent^ or its pronominal name. This plan has 
^^ been accordingly adopted in the Persian language; 
*^ and the word Are, which has been termed by Crraia- 
/< marians the ^^ relative nounj^ is, in truth, 9. simple 
Connective; ^' belonging as t conceive to the class 6( 
•* particles; and not to the class of nouns or pronouns'* 

.*■ and '^ corresponding, in point ot sense, with 

.*' the conjunction that.^'* One would suppose from this 

passage that the antecedent, or its pronominal name» 

, wa,8 invariably repeated after J:e/ and ir that were the 

,€ase the non-relative character of the word in question 

would be established. But we are told (P. 97,) /• that 

^^ the, pronominal name of the antecedent must ba 

•* mcr^e^/ whenever its omission would be detrimental 

«< to the perspicuity of the sentence ; and that it ought 

/' to be dmiitedm every other case." And the instancy 

wiucK are given of ii% omission prove that ke is a 

geipiuine relative^ {no matter whether nouyi or pronoun^ 

and that the Persians cfl/i, dispense with that clumsy 

alternative which is stated to be the " plan'' that they 

have " adopted." The examples are, (P. 97,) " God 

<^ does not send the man whom he select?, or. calls to 

*f^ himself, to, wonder about from dopr t() door." (P. 

.404fj) " Give sugar to him zaho pelts yoii with stones.," 

(P. 409,) " Wh^t shall the. victim of love dp, who is 

<^ not permitted to disclose (or more literally, who does 

" not disclose) his grief?" ... * 

It is true that ke is also^ and at other timps^ a cp^junq* 

tiony translatable hj. that^ because, than^ Sec.; as, (If. 

404^ ^^Iswe^ir by humanity %rthe entpire oC tbe 

Nn2 
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« world 18 iiot VortBy that it nhonld be piircVasell at 
« thfe expence of one drop of bloody'* &c. 

Th6 circumstatice of its being (P. 96) *^ unsusdejp- 
•< tible of variation by gender, number^ case and per- 
<< 8on/' is of no farther consequence than as it in^j 
impljr the limitation of its capacity to answer all tfie 
purposes of a relative pronoun; and, an argument 
.might be thence deduced to show that its uses are not 
co-extensive With those of the relatives of some other 
'languages : but if the want of inflexion were supposed 
to be absolutely incompatible with the character of a 
relative pronoun^ such an argument would have no 
greater force than it would against the E^hglish relative 
thatf and the whole body of Shglish adjectives. It 
follows thai the power of acting as a i^elative, or of 
*' uniting in itself the force of a connective as well as 
** of the prepositive pronoiin,'* can no more be denied 
to kS^ than to the word that; ^hich the Encyclopasdia 
Sritannica, in one of its attempts to reconcile H6rne 
Tooke^s diversions with common sense, (dt ctim rati'ol^o 
insanire,) nevertheless does in the following peretn'p* 
tory terms : ** Yet the word that has undoubtedly ib 
*^ itself no more the f«rce of the relative pronoun than 
•* the or thisy or any other definitive whatever." 

With respect to the two examples given in p.^ 95* 
wherein the pronoun is repeated in what would other- 
wise have been the rdative clause^ kS is plainly a con« 
junction, not however ^^torrespoiiding, in point of 
^* sense, with the conjunction that^^ but with lecausij 
or one of its synonyms. The conjunction that priecedes 
the mention of a ^o/ cause, but never of an e^eieni 
cause, or of a fiict assigned as an efficient motive for 
conduet Esi^aniple: '< Learn piirity of Mnneiis'and 
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V eo^Bdet^from tlftt niaBfer, who (thei^) tt^virel 

«< purity from the Deity himself.'' With the use of fAoT 

the passage is nbnsense; and can only become iotelli- 

gible by the substitution of because br for. ^ Learn 

«*< purity of manners Md conduct from that master, for 

^< he acquired purity from the Deity himself." Exam- 

'pie: '*H6w can that secret remain concealed, which k 

^< the subject of conversation, or of which they speak^ 

r«j (or that of it they speak) in every company?'' In 

this case the use of that does not produce nonsense, but 

^it perverts the meaning intended to be conveyed. It 

'states the publicity of the matter simply as a fact which 

could not be denied; wheteas in the original it is stat^ 

ed as a reason for asserting that the subject could no 

' ledger be considered a secret, or as a cause why it could 

not remain so. It makes A:^ answer to the 'question 

fVhai? instead of to the question Why^ Thus, <<How 

^< can that secret remain concealed, ( What secret ?) thai 

*^ it is spoken of in every ebmpany ?" — ^^How can that 

-^< secret rem&iik concealed, (Why not f) because it m 

«< spoken of in every tompany." 

It is true Dr. JohnKOn represents fA^f as possessinif 
occasionally the fbrCO'Of tecTAfb^/ but the two examples 
that he adduces refose to stipport jiis'portition. - Tb« 
iirstis: 

' '< Thtn wlren before your fiset Ilay t 
«< But to present the lad enoTMee^ ., « 

<« Of hopeless love^ I ](eep away." WalLbb. 

The second: 

" Forgive me ^ikrf I Uittt your patience wrong)*' CowLSV* 

The first line of the first example contains a simple as« 
. iertion . negativiog an infisrence that might be dv^wn 
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from hk condoct^ and not the specification fof an/ 
cause. . f \\ 

« It is not (true) thai I love you Jes*/*- ■ ,.i . ' . 

' Or, '* That I love you less, it is not.'* , ^ < 

If we ascribed to the conjunction the sense of because^ 
it would essentially ;5ervert the poet's ipeaning: bjad*^ 
jnitting the existence of that diminutioii of lo?e which 
ie expressly denies. 

■ With respect to the second example there is as little 
)ro6m for hesitation. An offence is surely not the cause^ 
but the subject of the act of forgiving. The cause must 
besought for in other considerations: motives adapted 
to the occasion must be 8ugge$ted.,. It is. plain there- 
fore that the conjunction in the second, as wejljiis ia 
the first example, denotes indication. It indicates the 
Bubjectto which the preceding verb refers.. *^ Forgive 
^' me the offence of wronging your patienee." Suppose 
Dr. Johnson had introduced some such example ras, the 
^following : *^ I am glad/Aal the, price of stocks .hae 
^^ risen." * The rise of pritemighfc be .considered as a 
proximate cause of gladness; but, it. would \^ move 
accurate to consider .ijL.aSt the, pcra^H Qr subject of that 
emotion, and to assign the reason or reasons ss^/iy it ia 
8o: as, ^^ because 1 wish to sell out;" ^^ because a 
« friend wishes to sell;" " because it is a sign of ins-* 
«« proving national credit," &Ch • Ja^cta, XXVI. 3. 
that ought to be substituted for because^ . *^ I think my. 
• *' self happy, King Agrippa, because L shall answer for 
« myself this day before thee, touching all the things 
** whereof I am accused of the Jews:" No cause is 
here assigned for self-gratulation ; St. Paul only states 
^he occasion or subject of such' ^elf-gratulation: ^'I 
^< think myself happy, King Agrippa, lAoll shall an« 
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*f swer for myself this day before thee,"-^" Roi A^ip- 
** pa, je m'estimeheureux rfc cc qri/c je dois repondre 
** aujourdhui d^vant toi," — The cause is assigned ia 
the next verse: "Especially Because I know thee t6 
^* be expert in all customs and questions which are 
<* among the Jews :"-^" Et isurtont ^/irc^^i^e je sai que 
«* tu as une entiere connoissance," See. The following 
example would have answered Dr. Johnqon^s purpose 
better: 

• ' " She lov'd me for the dangers 1 had pass'd, ' 
• :• : .*f .Ao4 I lov'd her tta* she did pity them." Otrbuo; ; 

In this- case it is impossible to deny that the conjune-^ 
tion hasttie force ef because/ but it seems to be used 
elliptically : « 

' " And I lov'd her (on this account) that she did pity them,^ 
Or, ** And I tev'd her (because) that she did pity them." 

« The possibility of prefixing because to that without the 
^elighiest violation of sense or idiom, affords a strong 
'presumption^ if nota conclusive proof, that the laitter 
'^an represent the former only by means of such a'a 
ellipsis. And that there is no violation of idiom, I 
produce the following example from an excellent au- 
thority in that respect. Acti, XXIV. 11. '' Because 
" that thou mayest understand that there are yet but 
*i twelve days' since I went up to Jerusalem for to 
** worship." Home Tooke has observed that the cori- 
junction that maj^ be preceded by most of the other 
conjunctions.* 

In the speech from which the above lines are taken, 
Othello had to acquit himself of a difficult duty, name'' 
^^ to account for the movements of a passion as aVbi«' 
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tnry at the wind which blowetfa where it liateth* It 
18 easy for Demetrius to say whether he laves Her|ni« 
ior Helena; bat not so easy for him to assign the caaia 
.qf his preferripg one to the other. ^, 

7^ Dr» Lumsdw does apt seem more fortqaate 
irhw hf^ agree0 ^Mh the Persian 6ra.niina,rian8, in re* 
^eting.t> from th6,cla9S pf verba^ and throwipg it into. 
•ibe^clMs of particles, than wheii he dissjMitairoiii them 
in respect to the relative ke* 

It having l^^en observed that every verb was resolv* 
able into the suhstuntive verb is and another attribu^ 
tive; 9S hv^h into Ubningy wcdkdh into is zoalkinff^ 
jdptf into si^fdem ut^, it firaa justly, concluded that tha 
distinguishing attribute, the constituent principle, tha 
CAAsntial chftra^cteristic of tha verbs must be locked up 
in the word is^ t)js. Pabaicatiok. ^^ Every other cir^ 
4* cumstance which tha verb indades, such a5 MrHnOey 
^ fWMfe, time^ fro. it may be poasibla to 'es;press by ad^. 
^J€cUi9fitPi9rtipiples^ wnd adverbs ,- but without a verb 
^} it is inipo98ible to predifiot^^ to affirm or deny, an/ 
<< one thing of any other thing. The office of the verb, 
<< then, when stript of all accidental circumstances^ 
^S s^eipa-^to be merely this^ ^^1o join together tba 

P Tl|9 tmV^ moaQiog thtt Johnson awignji to, the jmvkmm That. 
.bfslp{lg^ to fhe conjunction. The differences on which ^(b builds mo«tof* 
thepe distinctions are not in the pronoun, hut in the contigupus words* 
The second meaning he assigns to the Con. thai^ is ''.noting a oonsa* 
f* quenoe;** bat the first example that he subjoins is inapposite l 
*' That he should dare to do me this diagraoel**- 
** U fix>l or coward writ upon my &ce?** 
.As in a parallel insUncei *' That it should come to this! 
*' But two moths deadT the conjunction serves to iadjoi^s.tliui.c 
an av sulttcciiif the fpsskso^a iudigiuitjyoA and Mtnn ishf ^fi t j 
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if subject and preflicat? of a proposition.'** A sen* 
lence can no more be complete without a verb^ thaii 
^ arch without a key^stona; and this office may ' be 
^performed either by the substantive verb separately^ 
(as is walking) or by it in union with the attribute 
ji^^ wdketh) Now thoug^h the concrete^ walkethj is 
.undoubtedly a verb, yet to deny that character to t>, 
in wl^ich^^hf essence of the verb resides, and which is 
to the ve^h. what oxy^eQ is to the base of an acid, 
wpiild surely hp tp violate the plainest rules of reason* 
ingi and. to fall into a manifest contradiction. 
^ ", In resolving every verb, (says the Encyclopasdia 
.Jiritannica) whether active, passive, or neuter, into 
}^ the substantive ^^rd is and another attribuHve^ we 
^* have the ho.ivor tQ f^gree witl\ e^ the Grammarfans^ 
of the, Western. worlds Gon^e wa ihen to hear' this 
unanimous decision controverted by Pr. Xumsden, 
^speaking in his own name, and in that of all the Gram- 
marians of the East. The subject of discussion is the 
voWel kusroy (which w^s anciently equivalent to is) 
•while the letter, no&ff^^ mt^ and Ai/^^^v hang suspended on 
its fate. It so happens that the vowel kusra is also the 
•sign pf the izafut^ or genitive case; aqd this fact which 
.is perfectly indifferent and irrelevant, is nevertheless 
the sole ground on which he claims a right to divest 
.the kusra of its, verbal character: I do not say the sole 
ground on which he establishes an argument; ,for no« 
..thing Ji|avi|Qg that semblance is pointed against the 
elabp|r^te and solid argumentation built up by the 
.Western Grammarians. Nay, he never pretends JLo 
jieviate firom frank assertion, except in the following 

, ♦ En^yclpp, Brit, qupted by Dr. L, P. 883^ ^ 
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instance : (Vol. 11. P. 295.) " And if a gfven cornirt- 
*♦ tiveeroplojed to forra an imperfect combination may 
« be truly a particle, as " a man o/ wisdom;*^ ^^aman 
•* <jf virtue;" &c. I can see no reason why a g^iven 
*< conAective, employed to form a perfect combrnatroiTi 
<^ may not be a particle on the same principle. The 
c< vowel Jcusra and the letter noon are thbrbfork 
« particles in my opinion; and if so, there is no truth 
•* in the proposition ** that every word which predi- 
«< cates must be a verb.'^ Now, if the broad distihc- 
lion between verbs and particles be removed, I can 
fee no reason why the former should not have tha 
^onor of giving their name to the united mass rather 
4han the latter : as the larger river retains its name 
after its confluence with a. smaller. And, indeed, let 
the words " imperfect" and " perfect," in the above 
passage, exchange places, and for *^ particle,'' read 
•( verb;" and it will follow in a maniier, equally legi^ 
timate and convincing that o/* is a verb, and conse- 
quently that there is no truth in the proposition that 
'«< a word incapable of predicating cannot be a verb.^* 
7he reasons *^ why a given conne ctive employed to 
f ^ fo|rm a perfect combination may 190^ be a particle,*' 
laving beeq fairlv stated, it was to be expected that 
Pr. Lumsden wou)d show their insufficiency, rather 
than evade the considers^tjon of' them by affecting not 
f9 see them, and even by denying their existence, wk 
|p th(^ fo)l9)ying passage, wherein one assertion or 
assif mption foflpws plose upon the heels of another. 
7be petitio priqcipii with which it opens, is particiftarlj 
worthy of attention ; (P. S95.) ^ But that is not ne* 
^* cesfarily a verb at all, (and is never I think a perjixt 
H v(^^ Which performs 1^0 pther oflBce I}i|t thsU ^ 
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f «iiii|}le predkation^ oTHtBiritB the vowel hisra in 
^^ the example, ^« Zyie is a writer,*' must be a verK 
V But no ipan who is not wedded to a system, who has 
« not assumed the principU that ** every thing which 
f • predicates must N a verb," (and this is precisely 
^^ the point to be proved) will believe that the vowel 
<< Icuisra is here a verb. Its character is plainly that qf 
^^ a particle^ and there is nothing contrary to reasoii 
f < or to common sense in the principle which I hav# 
*^ assumed; namelff yihai one particle may be employed 
^ to establish the relation existing between the sub^ 
^^ ject apd the predicate of a given proposition; as 
'^ another particle may be employed to establish ano- 
^^ ther relation of a different species; such for exampl# 
^ as that expressed by the genitive case.'' 

8. Hitherto we have met with nothing that refutes9 

mr even that impinges on the arguments in favour of is. 

If its character be '^ plainly that of a particle," it must 

be so whether represented in Persian by the vowel 

hisra^ or by tbe word ust^ and ought uniformly to be 

. ao. considered. Instead of whkh all the reasoning as 

directed exclusively u|»on the kusra^ and though in 

the first page of the volume the Persian Grammariana 

are stated to rank t/^ among particles; yet when the 

nature of usi comes to be unfolded (P. 397 and seq. ) w% 

>find it invariably character issed as an imperfect verb* 

Such oscillation is never the concomitant of truth. 

'.The. epithet ^^ imperfed'* ii epplied to verbs when 

used, not to express the sense of theipown infinitivei, 

but to connect the subject of the proposition with some 

other attributive. I would rather designate £uch verbs 

•by the epithet simple, as contra-distinguished from the 

Mot^rUc verbs which connote predication toge^ier mik 

8 
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Att attribnte. Thus; fn fli^ phrase « Gdd t*," the verb 
is concrete, and ascribes beings or existence to the 
Deity: in the phrase <«God is beneficent,'* it is simple; 
^nd the atlribute ascribed is, not b^ing^ bilt beneficence. 
The attributive cdnnected by is with the sabject of the 
proposition, may be omitted, provided it be Under^ 
stood : as, *« Is he walking?" « He fo.'^ And it might 
be heriB remarked, by way of argumentnm ad homtnemV 
that as in the phrase « Gire me tkai,'' the omission of 
the substantire (« book,") though it must have been 
tlnderstood, was represented as a sure test of the self- 
isignificance of the demonstrative, and eonsequently of 
its not being a particle: so the omission of the parti- 
ciple in the above instance ought to stand is in equal 
stead by disqualifying it from being classed with 
^afticl^s. 

It appears to Dr. Lumsden (Vol. II. P. 297,) «*that 
«• there are two species of imperfect verbs;" the fir^ 
consisting of those already described; <^ the second 
*'- comprising those, commonly termed auxiliary^ by 
*^ ^which we are enabled to modify the sense of a given 
<< infinitive, in such a manner as to form, as it were^ a 
^« tense of the verb to which the auxiliary may ha^ipea 
« to be imputed: as^^Jamescanlove;" ^^ Jambs mny 
^< read;" and other examples of the same nature.?* 
These two auxiKaries are commonly supposed to fordi 
the potentialmood of the verbs witb* which they are 
in apposition^ thougb they are <iA<fact of the present 
indicathe ^orerning the infinitives "love" and "read*". 
"But they are not imperfict^ or ^itnple^ verbs 5 for they 
ascribe their own signififcatibhs to the agent " Jamel^' 
n6t that of the following attributives. The first /d- 
scribes the pas^^r of loving; the second tbf ii^jf^ of 
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ftfLiing. The first is med to denote possibility with 
reference to the internal power, skill, aptitude, ftc. of 
the agent or subject of the^proposition: the second 
denotes passibHity with reference to the occurrence op 
sxiiltence of sonietbii^ contingent. '^ He can play on 
•*. the vi6lin, for I have heard him : h€ may play on tt 
<^ if he be entreated." *^ Labour can achieve wonders^ 
9< and therefore it may be fioisked in a year." ^^ In 
«« law theKing cottdo no wrong^^ but he«uiy do many 
f^ . things morally culpable." Says Hamlet : 

" The spitit that I hive seen 
. « Jlla^ be a devil: and the devil hath power> ^ 
*' To assume a pleasing shapes" — t. e. 

for the devil can assume a pleasing shape. <^ You can^ 
•< not be too provident against what may happen." 
May also expresses permission: ' . ' i ' 

" Every unworthy thing 

« Lives here in heaven, and nuiyi look on her, 

" But Romeo muy not.** 

The auxiliaries to have and to do^ are simple (or im- 
[perfect) verbs, because they never ascribe the sense of 
their ownjnfinitives, abstract jjo^^e^^/ow and action^ but 
that of the verb whose tenses they vary, to the nonii- 
Viative or subject of the proposition. , In the phrases 
*^ I have written,'* " 1 did write," the abt bf writing 
onij/^is asserted; nothing respecting possession or ac- 
[tion in the abstract, f* The ^oman said, the Serpent 
be|;;uiled me,jihd I,dirfe^t."^ 

^ To cfo^may i)e applied as a concrete Verb to a speciffc 
"actiori considered abstractedly as an action or deed. 
'« 'Which of you have done this?" " Thou canst not 
« say /did it." ^ IVtacbeth. 
\^ But has it ever occurred to any Grammarian to re- 
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present the auxiliary have as denotinsr posstssion^ is m 
laan nn^y possess a ^old watch ? The foliowin^ extract 
from the £ncyclopi»dia'Brttaanica m«ii(ht be reekoAed 
a tolerable specimen of g^rave irony, if there w^te not 
aiMindant proof of the author's good faith : ^ I have a 
•* gold watch," is, " I possess a gold watch. •' But td 
^* -annex the same meaning to the word have^ when used 
*^ as an auxiliary verb, is an idea we believe not com « 
^ mon^ and which may perhaps be thought whimsical; 
*^ yet what other meaning can be affixed to it f To 
^ suppose that words have not each a radical and de» 
*^ terminate signification, is to suppose language inca* 
^^ pable of philosophical investigation ; and to suppose 
** with Mr. Harris, that there are words entirely devoid 
*^ of signification, is at once to render all enquiriei 
** after the principles of Grammar nugatory and ridl* 
*^ Cttlous. We conceive them, thateach of the phrases, 
«« ysy pa^A smsoXfiy scripsi epistolam^ I mav9 written a let-- 
y ter^f is equivalent to the phrase," " I possess at pre- 
.'^ sent the ^finished action of writing a letter." " Such 
V an expression may sound harsh to the ear, because it 
•' 19 not in use: but we oflen employ expressions, to the 
« precise find proper meaning of which we do not at- 
^* tend; and if the above b^ attentively considferedi 
^^ however awkward it may at first appear, nothing 
^^ will be found in it either improper or absurd/' I 
am not sensible of an/ harshness in the sound of the 
above phrase; it has not offended my ear : that is to 
eayi it does not possess the finished action of offend* 
ing my ear: but truly it is the absurdity of its im- 
port thit I cannot away with. It is the absurdity of 
asserting the present possession of that which) ex vi 
termini| has no present existence^ that strikes me both 
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•• at first,** and after it hat been " attentirely coii» 
•« sidcred/' In vam therefore does the author throir 
out the epitheta " whimsical," " harsh/' "awkward,** 
Baa lure to the critic t '^ Melle soporatam et tnedt* 
*^ catia frugibua offiim objieit:^* his mordacity is no. 
thinc^ blunted. A man may say: " I have the ftar of 
^ God before my eyes;** ^^ I have an opinion, a fhver, 
^ an esteem/* ftci as betnj the subject now affected 
"by these things; as being: under their j^res^if^ influences 
^ut he cannot assert that he now possesses, really o? ' 
jAetaphorieailly, iriiat in the same breath be acknow« 
iedges to have oeiwed t6 exist. 

9. The last tepic that I shall examine is the nak 
tare of pariieipks. 

U is justly remarked by Dr. Lnmsden that it is an 
error to dass the passive participles ioved^ Tcndwn^ 
gtreit, seertj mritlenj Sec. among the active participle^ 
of the past tense ; though they are so considered, he 
says, in every English Grammar that he has seen. 
The active past participle is undoubtedly formed by 
prefixing the auxiliary hating: having loved^ having 
known^ haxing ^ecn; &c: On turniitg to the Encycld- 
p^Jia Britannica I find that it has even stumbled up- 
bn this error: ^^ After the same manner, b^ withdraw* 
** ing the assertion J* we discover y/?a>J/«f a)ri//e;i in eypavi/g 
^* wrote; ypci^m about to write in ypoL^zi shall be writ* 
** ing. This is Mr. Harris's doctrine respecting par- 
f' ticiplea; which, in our opinion, is equally elegant, 
^' perspicuous, and just/' I quote this mistranslation 
lOf the past active participle yp%>^»s (having written) by 

f i, «. The ot]^Qr two constituents of » concrete verb will remain, vij. 
Jt^ atlrtbut9 and ihe Umt: a good deJUtUiotu 
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the passite participle wriUen^ «s lending to confir m ili# 
alleged universalitj of the mistake. It would indeeil 
have beeu singular if so depreh^nsible an error li9d Ml 
been sooner exposed; but I observe that {>r. Beattie^ 
has anticipated Dr. liU^osden b^ disjtipctlj. affirming 
the word ^^ zoritlm" to be a passive. p§urticip}e..; (DIssqi^ 
on the theory of langufige.) •; . , • 

I Spqae passive participles, sucb ^SjSOriiteH^iuilti.fon^ 
iified^SLc. denote aqUoQS ^/im^/t^ ; and coi^sc^^uentlf 
fast: which others^ such as /(^eci, fsteffrfed^ rsvercff^ &Gt 
demote actions ujifinishe^ .%nd still g^ing pn. . On whftf 
principle is this difference to. be accounted for? , A^d^ 
18 there apy rule with respect to time applicable tp.a// 
passive participles? This is the nodus/ and it is cufc 
by Dr. Lumsden in the foUowing manner. 
. The actions^ demoted by the, ^ords lovedf ^esteemedf 
Jmtedy being^the exercise of affections of the mind, are 
in their own nature o^ indefinite duration. They do 
not necessarily terminate in the accomplishmeDt of a 
particular object; .the only end which they have in 
view being the gratification derivable firom their ex^ 
istence.. (IL 16, .7«) ^* A^^rdingly, the termination of 
<< such actions is never inferred from the passive. par« 
<< ticiple, (because their completion and terminatipn 
*< are not by any means synonymous terms;) and must 
<*. be invariably expressed in positive or implied terms; 
<< as when we speak of a friend formerly beloved; a 
^< {o% formerly detested; &c. On the other hand, every 
*^ passive participle, derived from a finite action, does 
'^ necessarily denote the completion or termination of 
<^ that action ; for as the passive participle has already 
<^ been defined to be that adjective which is applicable 
^' to the true object of a transitive verb, or, in other 
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^ words to the substantive noun which .is exposed to 
<-^ the action of the verb; so, if the action be finite by^ 
^^ its own nature, no substantive noun can be com* 
<< pletely, though it may be partially, exposed to its 
^< action, at any period of time preceding that in which 
^< the action is completely finished or concluded. 
^< Accordingly a taritien letter meafls a tetter- alreadj/L 
^^ Jmished; and if the participle written be ascribed ta 
^> an unfi^nished letter, it, must be modified by the inii 
^< troduction of some, word significant of that circum* 
<< stance.; as s^ letter partlt/ written; i^ house partly. 
X< bAilt; a town />ar% fortified.**^ 

As this explaina^tign is founded on the nature of ideaa 
common to all leuigu^es, it ought to he applicable,, 
not only ta all languages thajt are, or have been^ 
spoken, (for that would be an inadequaitetest of it^ 
solidity,) but to all- that ever could be spbken. It is 
Qot however applicable tb the Gixeek. In that iangttagl& 
it is not true that ^^ the termination of such actiona 
^^ (loved, hatedy ^c;]i is never inferred from the passive 
•' participle v" nor that " every passive participle, de-. 
^< rived from a fiiiite. action, cloea necessarily denote 
*^ thecomplejtioaoirtermina,tionof that action." We 
shall see that it i& not even applicable to the English. 
But without referring to a pajrticular tongue, its false- 
ness may be deduced from the nature of the participle 
itself. Every concrete verb consists, of three ingiredi- 
ents, an attribute^ tiine,^ aad an assertion* If we. take 
away the last, and thus destroy the verb^ the union of 
the two first will constitute the participle^ which may 
therefore correspond to all the tenses of the verb. As the 
termination of the sentiment of love may be expressed 
by a tense: ^* I have loved such a person; he has been 
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^^ loTed by me:'' so there is nothing in the nature of 
a participle^ though there may he in the structure of s» 
particular language, to render it incapable of indicate 
ing the sam.e thing. If the actiye voice can express th^ 
termination of the action with respect to the agent; 
the passive voice must be ccunpetent to e^^press th^ 
eame thing with respect to the object. And \( the ac« 
tive voice of such verbs as to write j to build^ to fortify^ 
can express the continuous progressiyepess of th^os^ 
actions; the passive voice ought to be. able to repre/- 
sent the object of those actions as ei^posed to their 
operation during the same period; and if it may be 
done' by tenses it m^y by participles. Q9W then c^ 
it be for a moment pretended that ^^ no substantive 
^>^ noun can be completely, though it ms^y be partially, 
^ exposed to its action, at any, period of time preceding 
^< thai in which the action iai completely finished or cori^ 
^ cludcdi^^ *^ A man is writing a letter.'* This may he 
expressed passively, ^> The letter is being written,'* 
or ^^a writing," or even *^ writing;'^ for the idiom 
will admit that. It would by no means \^ an equiva*. 
lent expression to say, <> The letter is partly irritten,'* 
as that would signify that the action oJT writing w^s. 
suspended. '< This house has been a building these 
^^ three years." ^> The position of the allies is b.eii[^g 
^< fcMTtified with all haste." 

Though the defective sructnre of the English Iayi« 
guage would therefore give no countenance to the 
position I am now combating; yet its resources in pas« 
sive participles are less scanty than might be sippre- 
b^ded : for we have the present and imperfect, hved^ 
feared^ &c. hmg written^ being buiU^ Sec ; and the per- 
fect and pluperfect, zvtitten^ builtp having been loved^ 
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having beenfiaredy &c. luniHg heen wrkteny having heef^ 

It remains to be seen ho# the participles written^ 
seen^ builtj So, after all, imply a treference to present 
time! (Vol. II. P. ll) "But thotltli every atjtion 
'< which Is finished is necessarily past; and thongh 
*' many passive participles, such as writteH^builtj paint* 
^* edj &c. denote an action already finiished; there is 
*< much reason to belie Ve, that all these are simple* 
" passive participles iiAplying no reference to time ^ 
^ or that all are particfples of the present tense. For 
^* an action which is fihifehed, and tonsequently po^f in 
^ one sense of the Cernd, may yet be Considered as 
^* present^ in another sense of the tferm; and it is per* 
^* fectly obvious, that many finite actions are so con^ 
*< sidered in every language ; as when we speafc of a 
^' surrounded army; afc/oc^oifec^porf; andothersiroilat 
** examples. iPor th6 action signified by the verb ta 
*^ surround^ is completely finished, and consequently 
^^ past, as soon as an army stirrounded id completely 
** encompassed; but #e continue to affirm in the pre^ 
^^ sent tense of the terh^ that olie army surrounds ano^ 
^* ther, not only during thie #hole of that period of 
*^ time w^ich is employed in the performance or com* 
^< pletion of the action signified by the verb To sur* 
*^ rouHd,' but also during the whole of that subsequent 
** period of time, which may elapse after an army is 
^ Completely surrounded, and before it is enabled to 
^< extricate itself. 

^[ It is obvious, therefor^, (since it cannot be main- 
<^ tained that the|7re^^ tense of the verb denotes past 
*^ time) that the relative position of the t#o armies, 
'< as well as the action signified by the verb To surround^ 

Pp2 
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^^ is often asftigned to past, present, or fature time by 
<^ the various tenses of that verb ; and on this prindplt 
<< [what principle;] it may, be affirmed that the pas- 
*^ sive>participle surrounded (if it imply any reference 
*^ to time) is a particig^ of the present tense, imply* 
** ing areference to present time; since it denotes, ia 
** the preceding example, (namely, a surrounded army X 
^ the presence of that relatf-de position of the two armies^ 
** to which I have now adverted." Does it so? Then 
it affords no proof that ^^ an action which is finishedi 
• '^ and consequently past, in one sense of the term, may 
*< yet be considered as present^ in another sense." I 
deny that any action can be so considered. I deny that 
the present tense of any verb can be applied to an 
action which is past. I except, of course^ the case when 
an action avowedly past is represented as passing under 
•ar eyes, in order to give animation to the narrative. 
Can the word built denote the action of building as 
preserS? Can the word written denote the action of 
writing as present? When we say that "one army 
** surrounds another," do we speak of an action which 
ig past? Do we apply it to any period subsequent to 
the moment in which such action ceases? We do not 
even employ it *^ during the whole [nor during any 
<' portion] of that period of time which is employed 
^< in the performance or completion of the action sig« 
*« nified by the verb To surround.'' The verb To wr. 
round has no such sense as is here intended, nor does 
any verb in our language possess such a meaning: it 
must therefore be expressed in some circuitous man* 
ner. To surround signifies to environ, to encompass^ 
to enclose on all sides; so that it is a mere pleenasm 
to speak of an army being completely surrounded* 
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*< t'he action sig^nified by the verb To surroundy^ is 
therefore not " completely finished^ and consequently 
*< past, as soon as an army surrounded^ is complietely 
** encompassed." On the contrary it is only then that 
the word surround hecome% applicable. We say that 
^^ the sea surrounds an island;" but we cannot say 
that ^< it surrounds a peninsula," however rapidly it 
may be encroaching on its isthmus. 

** On the same principle the passive participle written^ 
<< (or any other passive participle of the same class> 
*^ may also be considered as a participle of the present 
** tense; since there is no inconsistency in supposing 
*^ the action sijo^nified by the verb To Write^ (any more 
«* than the action stj^nified by the verb To surround) to 
«* be present in its effects^ at any ^iven period of time, 
^' subsequent to that in which the action signified by 
«* that verb, or, in other words, the act of writing^, has 
^^ been completely finished or concluded. Inthiscase, 
** a written paper means a paper in which the action 
«< signified by the verb To write is present in its effects, 
;*' though the act of writing may have been long ago 
*^ past; and thus, if we must maintain the existence 
^' of time in the passive participle, I cannot perceive 
^* any principle on which the past can be accurately 
^' preferred to the present time." Having shown that 
the word surrounded does not signify an action com-* 
plelely finished or concluded, there remains no argu- 
ment from analpgy^o remove, or mitigate, the incon- 
sistency of considering the word written to denote the 
act of writing as present. It denotes the presence of 
a permanent quality communicated by that act, << A 
,** surrounded army," imports the present existence 
of the act; << a written paper/' does not. Of a room 
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that bad been painted t6mj yeard ago, we niajr da^ 
«* it is painted," with reference to the qualitj that it 
still possesses. Of a pi^rspn that had been killed many 
years ago, we may say, *< he (^ dead;" but we coiiU 
»ot properly say " he is killed," as the circumstance 
of being killed, or of dying in a particular manner, no 
longer exists. " He is dead; he was killed in such a 
** battle, in such a year." An ekample of this kind o^ 
error occurs I. por* V. 7., in the use of a tense unau- 
thorised by the origindlt <<t^or eiren Christ our 
*f passQver M sacrificed for tls." ** xal yip ro ntkisy^ 
w/Ao/y ^Ip vfAwv stj/Ot) Xfj^fof." *' Car Christ, qui est 
^' notre paque, a tt6 sacrifi^ pour nous.^^ ^ee also L 
Cor.XIL 13. 

It appears then that the time intpiied by t!ngUsk 
passive participles, divested of auxiliaries^ depends oil 
their several significations. But no inference can 
thence be drawn to the general nature of participles j; 
BO clause can thence be framed for insertion into 4 
code of universal grammar. It is a fact solely referable 
to the particular structure of the Bngtish tongue J fol^ 
participles ought to be capable of synchronising Witll' 
all the tenses of the verb. 

10. In a long preface, chiefly occupied with a state- 
ment of opinions maintained in the body of the Work^ 
the author adverts to what h^ considers desiderata iii 
Grammatical science, and \6 the prospects of its ad- 
Taneement from an investigation into the structure ot 
the Arabic, Sanscrit, and Chinese languages. To md 
there appears scarcely any thing to desiderate, and leds 
kope of borrowing an intenser light than what we al-^ 
ready possess, from the lamps of Eastern philologers. 
The structure of these languages is understood; their 
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gramaiatical treasures have been ransacked; their 
^.^ barbaric pearL and gold" have been poured out a£ 
oar feet; and what benefit has resulted to Grammati-* 
cal science? It is possible that literary Mandarins,! 
and Molovees, and Pundits, intercluded from all other 
studies, mewed up all their lives within the narrow 
circle of Grammar, may be able to start disputes de 
fana caprina, to moot frivolous logomachies, and to de- 
tect in^nitely trifling distinctions, such as that respect* 
ing a verbal and a nominal sentence given at Vol. IL 
]p. 171. But experience does not warrant our enters 
taining more important anticipations. 

Dr. Lumsden anxiously labours to establish the oh- 
vious distinction between Grammar and Etymology; 
insists with miich emphasis on the fact that the same 
word may be a conjunction and a pronoun, a verb and. 
a substantive; and lietrays considerable appreheusiou 
lest Home Tooke's Diversions should have extended 
the pomosrium of £tj^mology so far as to iqvest Gram- 
](nar, and bring the latter under dominion to the former. 
Such diversions would be no joke. Nay, he ventures 
to prophecy that it will: be in vain that we study Ara- 
bic, Sanscrit, and (though last not least) Ghinese, if 
^e do not get disenchanted from the spells of the Ety- 
mological wizard. By such study (P. 22. J ^'-Itis 
*^ probable that the moat important questions of Ge- 
^^ neral Grammar may be settled on a basis never to be 
'^ shaken ; an event however desirable, vfhich I venture 
f ' to prophecj/ is not likely ever to take place until a 
*^ comparison bf several primitive or unmixed langu- 
^^ ages shall have led us to appreciate the danger of 
^^ trusting to the arbitrary and fortuitous conclusions 
l[ of Etymology I for the establishment of those general 
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*' principles of tpeech whickthat science, yet in itt^ 
•* infancy, wiJJ never perhaps be able to supply."* 

11.. Among the inpumeraj^je. studies, states, and. 
pursuits, that actuate mankinc}^, i^; would be a tasli no 
less ungrateful than fruitlesa^toappreciate their respec- 
tive degrees of importance ipi, Uip scale of dignity or 
utility. A liberal mind will,aj^Iuiowledge apd applaud 
the manifestations of talent in. i^ thousand forms. Every 
diisplay of intellectual power ia^ interesting without 
regard to the impertinent cuibona^ It becomes the 
<< sisters of the sacred well" to knit their l^uids,^8Q.a$i 
to exclude all contention for precedence.. 
TEXv^ ^kripcjy erepa^ 

JPind^JNtem. k 
But it is given to some of their ftvourites to prefer 
their claims to superior considerattou with more pro- 
priety, or at least with less oflTensivenesa than ta others.. 
If the Poet, for instance, on such a theme, were some* 
what loudly to sweep the strings; or if, carried awaj 
by a sublime fervor, he were to let loose all the thun- 
der of the lyre; we should listen with sympathy and 
delight, and yet refuse to give an unqualified assent to 
his pretensions. Or, if our judgment were surprised 
in a moment of intoxication, the Orator appealing ta 
Philip sober might easily obtain its reversal. But the 
Grammarian who is immeasurably removed from the 
visitations of poetic phrenzy, and no less remote front 
subservience to practical utility, shall he be permitted, 
like another Fannius,* to select his own niche in the 
temple of Fame? Shall he slip in a parenthetical ft8« 

• Hor. I. Sat. IV. 81. 
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'^^rtion of intrinsic pre-eminence, and not bis chal- 
leng^ed? ^^ We need no^ wonder," says Dr. Lumsden, 
p. 7, <^ tkat Grammatical science, though naturally 
f5 more important than any other, has been generally the 
M least favoured ija England even hj mein of liberal 
f^ education.'- At this rate, Moliere'« citizen might 
Itave been tojd, not only that he spoke prose, biit that 
lie was ^ tolerable adept in the most important of all 
the sciences. If we contrast the grammarian with the 
cultivators pf other arts and sciences.^ he appears a very 
little thing, if our best Grammarians had prosecuted 
any other study, we should not hi^v^ lost much ; bi^t 
if the distinguished men iju other departments had ad- 
dicted themsellyes exclusively to grammar, the lo^s 
would have been incalculable. On that suppositioa 
Harvey could nojt have proved that &/ooi circulatejii^ 
but onl^ that it ist a substftn^ve UQun^ The first politic 
9al economisit of the. age would have known nothing 
irespecting papidatij^ but that it is 9^ substantive nouti* 
iPriestly would h£^ve known nothing of air, Davy of 
alkalis, Alison of taste, Edwards of necessity, BenthaiQ 
of legislation, Newton of light, nor Butler of analogy^ 
but that they are substantive nouns. In fine, what could 
Byron have done with the- 



..<< votum, timoTy irhy voluptas^ 



<* OdudiayHscursusP^^-^ 
He could only have considered th^m as substantroe nouns. 
From the attention I have bestowed on the preced- 
ing discussion it will be evident that I take a consider- 
able interest in such inquiries; and I should not be 
disposed to object to a reasonable encomium of the 
importance of the Grammarifin's functions, as was for- 
merly objected to the panegyrist of Rercules^-**^^ Does 

Qq 
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** any one dispraise him ?" But I cannot see his study 
placed at the head of all science without special won- 
der. I know not whether the limits that I assign to 
Grammar would coincide exactly with those which Dr. 
Lumsden would prescribe for it: but it is amusing to 
. see to what lengths Home Tooke carries his preten- 
sions, having once stepped ultra crepidam. By means 
of his etymology and his Grammar he triumphantly 
establishes the whole system of the Nominalists; he 
*< discards that imagined operation of the mind which 
** has been termed fl^^^rflfcft'ow;" he shows that "they 
«« are not ideas but merely terms which are abstract :'* 
be proves that right And just being past (passive) par- 
ticiples, therefore *' Every thing that is ordered and 
<' commanded is Right and Just :^' he affirms that 
truth " means simply and merely that which is trow« 
*' ed," or believed; and " there is therefore no such 
** thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting Truth; 
*< unless mankind, such as they are at present, be also 
*' eternal, immutable and everlasting:" according to 
him Locke's Essay ought to be called " (what it is 
*« merely) a Grammatical Essay, or a Treatise pa 
« fVbrdSi or on Language :" in short he maintains that 
wherever there are cattiviistoriciypoliticiy legisti^ teologiy 
&c. it is perchS non sono Grammatici. With all this h« 
makes a^ short work as the mouae in the library; 

*• A river or a sea, 

'* Was to him a dish of tea, 

'^ And a kingdom bread and butter.** 

He never suspected that the Grammarian was to the 
moral and political philosopher what the writer on 
Tacticks is to the able Commander; and that the art of 
Cicero is as superior to the science of QuintiliaUi at 
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llie art of Caesar is superior to the science of Vegetius.* 
Science is an acquirement of study; art implies the 
possession of heaven-descended gifts. To some chosen 

spirits ^ 

quihus artehenignd 
Et meliore lutofinxit prcecordia Titan, 
itjs given to combine the exactness of the one wkh 
the invention of tlie other, and ^^ what is most difficult 
*^ to human frailty," to be "at the same time sub- 
J* lime and minute/'t 

** The first aim of language" he observes " was to 
^ communicate otir thoughts : theisecond, to do it with 
^ dispatch.^^ ** The difficulties and disputes concern- 
•* ing language have arisen almost entirely from neg- 
<' lecting the consideration of the latter purpose of 
*** speech." We have seen of what stuflF his remedy is 
made. To* me it appears that a multitude of disputes 
have originated in the affectation of system-building, 
in the pursuit of which the plainest subjects have beea 
perplexed with curious refinements, and groundless 
distinctions* ' 



♦ " Pour en revenir k me& tours qu'on me reprochait, je repondis k 
*' leur detracteurs) Je connais comme vous lea cinq ordres des Grecs, 
^ comme lea sept ordres de bataiUe de V^g^ce. J'aime mieux un ordr« 
*S 4 mdi d»xi» ces deux genres. Je m*ea suis bieu trouye.*' 

Mtm* du P. Eugene, 
+ '^urke'a character of A ^fr'»-d. 




"^ a^ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Siacd writing i^eprep^diag^ pbservatiojas l haye te^ik^ 
the first volume of Dr. Lumsden's Arabic Grammar,, 
published \n 1813j three years after the appearance of 
his Persian Grammar;, an.d my teyien of bis Gramma^ 
tic^l speculations would be iacomplete if I omitted tq, 
notice the. fpllowing;.,two of t^r^p. pajBs^ges^ whicU I 
fihall extract in the order in which they o(^cur^ 

Page 259. << Of all th^ kttributejft employed iriu 
^^ speech, it seem^ to me that Ih'e.^rbin the fii*st in thd 
<< order of reaspn: for it most be true that a man t^ 
*^ good, before he can merit the appellation of '^ a goo4 
" .man;" and there can be qo such thing as a lover 
*^ and his mistre^^, until either loves or is hved by the 
•* Qther." With respect to the first example^ it h ob- 
servable that there is an acknowledgment of the title 
of If to the rank of a verft, which, no doubt, proceeds 
rather from courtesy than from a sense of the validity 
9f its clajmd^ But the emphasis should be on good hot 
on isj the former being the predicate of the propositi* 
on; and then it will be found that the attribute of 
fi^oodness must be recognized before any assertion of its 
existence is made. And if we admit that the concrete 
verb loves preceded the substantive lover, it will not 
follow that the attributes "tall," " short," "young,^' 
<' fair," &c. &:c, may not have been predicable of the 
same person be/ore love asserted its power. 

Pa^e 269. *^ A neuter verb predicates the eziit^i 
<< ence of its own infinitive in a given object assumed 
" as the nominative; as when we say of a man that he 
^^ is just,- wise; virtuous; &c. And this predication 
<* having taken place^ the nominative acquires a new 
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^^ charaeter, described bj the aimple adjective noun: 
*^ as when we speak of a just, wise, or virtuous man, 
*^ &c. It may be inferred therefore that simple ad« 
*<, jectives are to neuter verbs what the active and 
*^ passive participles are to verbs of the transitive 
^^ class ; and with this exception it seems to me that 
y there is no reasonable distinctioa between them., 
*' For there is no tense of a transitive verb^ which might 
*• not possess a corresponding participle active or passive; 
•* nor any tense of a neuter verb, which might not 
"^^ possess a corresponding simple adjective noun.^^ 
We have seen* tha'tDr. Lumsden considered the power 
t>f active, verbs to have passive participles correspond- 
ing with all their tenses to depend upon their res- 
pective significaiiohs ; but here we have a general 
admission that ^' there is no tense of a trstnsiti ve ver^ 
*^ which might not have a correspcmding participle 
•^ active or passive/^ 
Page 263. " We derive verbs, for example, not 

V only from nouns significant oi actions performed, as 
« beating; b&ilding; painting; &;c. but also from 
*^ passions or mere affections of the mind: as love; 
<V barred; or esteem; &c. But the nominative to a 
*^ verb of the first class performs, not suffers, the sense 
^^ of the infinitive : asl beat John; or i^/c^ on John 
^^ the action signified by the verb to beat; whereas 

V the nominativetoaverb of the second class feels or 
^^ suffers the sense of the infinitive: as 1 love John; 
*^ or feel {or John the sensation signified by the verb 
^V iohve. The epithets lover and ^ea^er, though active 
[^ participles, are not, therefore active participles of 

m ■■■■II M I III ■ i il I n 

5 Vid9 Supra p. 197 & goq. 
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** the same dass; just as the Verbs to tote and to beat^ 
" though both transitive aire not transitive in the ^ame 
*^ sense. So also we apply indiscriminately the tetm ' 
" neuter to many verbs essentially distinguished by 
« their own nature; some being significant of actions 
« performed; as to breathe; to gamble; &c. and others 
•• of passions^ and states or modes of Existence : as to be 
^« just; wise; virtuous; angry; &c. the Word angry 
*« being obviously derived from tlie Substantive anger^ 
<* which (like the substantive lote) is significant not 
*« of an action performed; but o{ di passion or mere af* 
« fection of the mind." If it were triie that the no- 
minative to such verbs as to love^ to hate^ &c. " stfffers 
<« the sense of the infinitive;" it would follow that 
they must be classed amongst verbs having a passive 
fejgnification with an active form of conjugation like 
the Latin vapulo. But there is no foundation for the 
distinction made between the two classes of transitive 
verbs. In the phrase *^ I love John," the nominative 
performs, not 8ufi*ers, the sense of the infinitive of the 
verb; and John is as directly, and in the same sense, 
the object of the active affection, as he is of the actioh 
performed in the phrase " I beat John." If in the 
former pl^rase /be the patient, John must be the agent, 
as he must also be in the equivalent phrase " John is 
^' loved by me," which it would be plainly absurd to 
affirm. To say that the nominative suffers the sense 
ojf the infinitive, because it/ce& the sentiment of love, 
is to argue from a strange inattention to the meaning 
of the word "feels," which, as here applied to the 
sentient principle, indicates activity, not passiveness. 
It is true that many neuter verbs may be ^^ essentia 
*' ally distinffuished by their own nature," in som^ 
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respectSy but not with respect to that circumstance on 
which their character as neuter verbs depends, which 
is not the non-significance of kction^ but the ititransi- 
iiveness of action or energ^y. In ihdX essential circuin-p 
stance they must necessarily agree. 

There is one novelty in Dr. Lumsden's Persian 
Grammar (Vol. II. Pp. 157—159,) that I ought not to 
have passed without applause : I mean his vindication 
of a practice condemned by Dr. Lowth, (in his Gram- 
mar P. 131,1 but of frequent occurrence in ouf best 
writers, of indirectly connecting a nominative with its 
verb by the interventicm of a pronoun: as in the fol- 
lowing instances : 

— 11 << I did hear him groan : 

*' Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
** Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
** Alas! it cried. Give me some drink, Titinius; 
'* As a sick girl? 

<^ And the man said, the woman whom thou gavest 
♦* to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did 
*« eat." Gen. III. 12.— « And then be fain to club 
<^ quotations with men whose learning and belief lies 
<^ in marginal stuffings; who^ when they have, like 
<< good sumpters, laid down their borse-load of citati-* 
*^ ons, and fathers at your door, with a- rhapsody of 
•^ who and who were Bishops here and there, yon niay 
^^ take off their pack-saddles, their day's work is done^ 
** and episcoptacy as they think stoutly defended." 
Milton.* The above sentences cannot be altered with- 
out detracting from' their force and persptcujty; and 

:' ■'--' III 

• See also the absolution or remission of sins in the Common Prayer; 
and the first sentence of ^urnsV Dedication of his poems. 
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therefore Gramm^ir mpat e^pa^nd its principles so aji to^ 
embrace them as examples of^ ufA as e:i^Ci&ptions to, itb, 
roles. There caa he no glorioiu offences against soun^ 
^iticism. " Mfhat indeed," says Dr. Li^msden, " can^ 
<^ be more reasonaU^ than it i§ to state, in the firs^ 
f^ place, the subject to which we have occasion to call 
•« the attention oC the l\e.arer; " Tfhe person of whom 
** " I had occasion to 8[peak to you the other day,** 
^' and subsequently to get rid of this long sentence by 
V means of a simple pironoau I ^' Mis father, who ik, 
<« <c my intimate friend, is desirous to iatroduce him^ 
i« (c to your noUc?/^' ^- 

But not only may the subject of a proposition be thuai 
indirectly connected with the verb : it may stand mereljf^ 
as the antecedent to a pronoun which sfaAll be the. 
object of the proposition. Thus : 
- ** But what of that I Your Majesty, and we tha^ 
<< have free souls, it touches us not." Hamlet. *' Cato^ 
^« that stout chamipion of the laws, we have seen him, 
<< a riotous IMEagistrate," &c> Hooke, III. 401. . Th€t 
first of these forms of construction isi common in Per« 
a.ian, in French, and in Chinese; the second is common, 
in Chinese (Marshman's Elements, P. 535 ;) and I dara^ 
say instances of both are to be.ifound in different lan« 
guages. The following ar6 examples of the second. 
*' S. C. factum ut qui Ligurum post Q. Fulvium, L, 
^y Manlium Coss. bostes non fnissent, ut eos C. Lici* 
^ nius, Cn. .^icinius pnetores in libertatem restituen« 
(^ dos curarent.'' Liv. XLil. 22. The antecedent to 
the relative qui^ (which is understood) is also the in* 
tecedent to the pronoun eos^ and is unconnected witk 
any verb. The first ut is connected indirectly with 
fuissent by the intervention of qui^ but does not directly 
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govern aiiy verb. " ^^ow the things wWch I write 
« unto you, behold, before God, I lie not." Gal. I. 
20. '^*A ^s yp(i(pcj piMV^ «S« evdfViov ra ©eS, ori ov vp6i;So/[AaJ.'* 
In both languages the antecedent is without a verb. 
The French avoids this construction by tlic insertioa 
of a prepoMtion, : " Or, dans les choses que je yous 
*« ^cris^ je proteste devant Dieu, que je ne n»en8 
*< point." " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
.« hitn declare I unto you." Acts, XVII. 23. i. e. He, 
therefore, whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you. '^E veramente questi^ the ci si sono di- 
«' mostri tanto nimici| mai privatameate dob gli offen* 
^[ demmo;" &Ct 

JUachiav, 



Rr 
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Art. XIl. Vindicioi Alphabetkas ; or Obsertations on 
*^ A ^Dissertation on the Chinese Language. Bj J. 
*' Atarsbman/^ 



■ " The KWarthy daughters of Cadinui may hang 

"*< their trophies on high, fdr when till the pride of the dhissel and the 
*' poropof heraldry yield to the silent touches of Time, a single iine,'« 
*< half wom-KMit ittscriptioDy remain &ithful to Uieir trust.'' Burks. 

X HE Ohiitese Lah^uti^e \% not kfis.deserring; of at- 
tention, from the sing^ularity of its structure, than 
from the lip^ht it throws on the whole theory of oral 
und written language. But as a view of this structure, 
and of all the philological principles connected with 
it, may be obtained, without committing its Vocabu- 
lary to memory, curiosity has been repelled from fur- 
ther enquiry, by a belief thats^ such a task would be 
more tedious, irksome, and unprofitable than any 
other that could be imposed or easily imagined. The 
design of Mr. Marshman^s Dissertation is to shew, . 
that much of this aversion and terror has been occa- 
sioned by the misrepresentations of those who have 
considered the object rather in the aggregate, than 
in detail; whose information concerning it *^ has 
*' borne a stronger resemblance to a sudden but 
*< transient flash of light, which darting on some large 
<^ and undescribed object, serves merely to disclose 
<^ its size without conveying any distinct idea of ^its 
<^ shape, thaTi to that calm and steady light, which 
<< giving us an opportunity of contemplating an ob- 
** ject ^t leisure, enables us to form a just idea of its 
<< proportions, and leads us to the discovery of itsna- 
^' ture and qualities :" and ^^ that a cool and thorough 
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^^ iBveatig^atioB of the subject will remove many of 
*^ the mistaken ideas eatertained respecting it, and 
** perhaps evince, that though totally diflferent in its 
^^ nature, it is little less regular in its formation^ 
^' and (were the means of acquiring it equally withia 
^' our power,> scarcely more diificjult than the Sung- 
** scrit,* the Greeks or even the Latin language/' 
Mr. Marshman has, undoubtedly, the merit of having 
given us the most full and acQi^rate account of the 
subject that has yet appeared ; but I must except from 
bis censure of preceding accounts that contained in 
the admirable work of Mr. Barrow, in which I can 
find nothing erroneous except his statement of the 
number of words in the spoken, and of characters in 
the written language: aod especially I must withhold 
my assent from his philological paradoxes, and shall 
endeavour to shew that reasoning from his own data 
will lead to very different conclusions. 

As verbal communication preceded written, in the 
order of human improvement, and is of more frequent 
and indispensable use, i shall begin by considering 
the spoken language, the value of which will best be 
estimated by considering in what degree it unites Ijhe 
advantages of utility and elegance ; the former chiefly 
resulting firom copiousness, the latter from harmony. 
European languages, wherein writing and speaking 
go hand in hand, have been enriched by the successive 
labours and contributions of the philosopher, the his- 

• In the penultimate page, however^ Mr. Marshman avers from ex- 

' perience that a man will be able to do little more than digest the element* 

of Sungskri|^»i;the same space of time (7 years) that would be sufficient, 

with proper helps^tcbringJum. thoroughly ftcquMAtedwidt-the moat con^ 

•ttoftbla Cliij^fie writiD|;8» 

Br 2 
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lorian, tbe grammarian, the artist, &c. but in Cbiqa 
writing and speaking have not the same bond of 
union, and the intellectual riches of the studioQ^, 
committed to paper, scarcely iaipart any thing to tt^e 
spoken language, which has been left to be mouthc^d 
by the vulgar, and to accommodate itself to the ev 
pression of their scanty ideas. From what otheic ca^se 
could have originated the imo^ense disproportion be- 
tween the number of audible words, ^i\d of visible 
characters? The former only amount to 84Q mono- 
syllables, which however, " by the application pf 
<> force, length, and rapidity of pronunciation, ros\y 
V be so modified as to form"^3178 sounds, easily dis- 
. ^' tinguishableby a Chinese ear; and these by another 
<^ modigcation are encreased to about 4050/' Qut as 
the Chinese are careful to mark only thos^ intonations 
that multiply the original monosyllables to 2178, w,o 
pay consider that as the real amount pf distinguish^ 
ILble sounds, each of them having about 16 fiignific^* 
tions, which are expressed by 35,000 characters, (in 
9 manner to be afterwards considered^ niany of whidi, 
filso, have several meanings, and some ^aye nioi;e 
than one name:* but if we divide the number of cha«> 
racters by 846, we shall find tliat the characters are 
to the words in the proportion of 41 to 1. And yel, 
(c a very grpat proportion of words fouixd in the higher 
^' Chinese works are seldom oi: never i.ntroduQed in^o 
^^ conversation, and in the latter a few words are to 
« be found which have no character." Tbua " the 
^^ oral part of the language is more confined perhapa^ 
^* than that of any other language on earth." Bu( 

* S«e Ck>nf!»ctus 1. 419^ 
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their words are as deficient in harmony, as in number^ 
since they are all monosyllabic vowel, or nasal sounds ; 
and as the letters r, by g*, and d^ are unknown to them, 
we cannot envy them their 36 consonants, ^^ perhaps 
^^ the most extensive consonantal system which the 
<* human intellect has produced." Mr. Marshman, 
indeed, is not entitled to marvel so much at this 
amount, as he satisfies us that they do noty in fact, 
possess so many as 36 sounds distinguishable even by 
a Chinese ear. The characters by which they de« 
signate the initial sounds of their words, are divided 
into nine series ; the first five and the eighth series 
consisting each of four sounds; the sixth and seventh 
of five each, and the ninth of two; making in all 36. 



1. K, 


kh. 


k, 


y or ng. 


2. T, 


t'h. 


t, 


n. 


S. Ch, 


chb, 


cfc, 


n. 


4. P, 


p'h, 


p. 


Bl. 


5. F. 


fb. 


f, 


•w. 


§. Ts, 


ts'h, 


t8, 


8, 8. 


7. Teh, 


tchh. 


tch, 


tsh, sh. 


8. Y or gn. 


b. 


y» 


hh. 


9. L, 


y- 







But the third sounds of the eight first series, and 
the fifth of the sixth and seventh, are marked by the 
^ame Roman letters, and '^ it would be difiicult" 
(would it be possible?) for a European ear to distin- 
guish between them. Mr. Marshman " has been able 
4^ to obtain from no one a satisfactory reason why the 
f ^ first and third characters in these series have nearly, 
\^ if not exactly^ the same power ;" and he suspects that 
formerly they may have been distinguishable ^^however 
Jj Vl^qhthe1/maJl at present be confounded.'' If then, we 



»«»*^. 
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dieduct the third sounds of eight of the series, the fiflh 
of the sixth and seventh, and the fourth of the fourth, 
or fifth series, there will remain S6; syid of these, eight 
are diversified only by adding the aspirate to eighi 
other characters, as k, kh; p, pfa;^ eb^ chh^ tch, tchh; 
&c« Thus they have more letters, than sounds.; as ia 
the 50 letters of the Sungskrit alphabet Mr. Wilkins. 
reckons only S8 simple sounds; whereas in English we 
have more simple sounds than letters. Mr.. Sheridan; 
states the number of the former at @8 ; Bishop Wilkins 
at 33; Lindley Murray at 36 ; and Fulton and Knight's. 
Pronouncing Dictionary, more correctly, \ think, at 
47.' Of these, it is true, only 23 are eoosonants, but 
oar words do not begin exclusively with consonants, 
as do the Chinese, with the exception of a few *^ which 
*^ appear to begin with a vowel.'' If it be possiMe to 
triple or quadruple 846 monosyllables by means of 
accent and quantity, to what extent might not our 
45,000 English words, containing from one to eight 
syllables, be increased, by the application of the sama 
means. 

The rule which Lindley Murray gives for harmom- 
ous composition, that when one word ends with a vowel 
the subsequent one shonid begin with a consonant; 
and vice versa; is applicable to all languages, but it 
could not be attended to by the Chinese. The same 
writer observes, " Vowels give softness; consonants, 
*< strength to the sound of words. The melody of Ian- 
" guage requires a just proportion of each; and the 
*« construction will be hurt, will be rendered either 
*• grating or effeminate, by an excess of either. Long 
« words are commonly more agreeable to the ear than 
V monosyllables. They please it by the composition 



AC 
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^' or succession of sounds wbich they present to it; 
^< and accordingly the most harmonious languages 
^ abound most with them." There are some mono- 
syllabic passages in English, that, from their happy 
disposition of vowels, consonants, and accents, hava 
been admired as extremely harmonious. For instance^ 
in the Song of Solomon, Chap. II. vv. 10 — 13.; and in 
Habakkuk, Chap. III. vv. 17, 18. It is to be observed 
liowever that nnemphatic monosyllables are pronounc* 
«d as if they were unaccented syllables of the contigu* 
oos emphatic words, and joined to them as such. So 
that the following sentence, 
<< Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for 

*^ being eminent;" 
is pronounced as if it were written, 
*^ Censure isthetax amanp&ys tothepiiiblic forbeing^ 

«« Eminent."* 
JBut what voice could harmonise the reading of a work 
filled with such sounds as these; tang^ *^ng^ change 
tung, Vhungj tsi/angj tshyang^ syang^ chhwang^ khaou^ 
fcyaouy kt/uhj gnaou^ taioUy fhaouy tehee, tchhee^ tchi/aoUy 
gyaou^ sht/aou? 

Before proceeding to the written characters, some 
notice must be taken of the Grammatical construction 
cif this language. The total absence of inflexions to 
distinguish case, number, gender, tense, mood, or par- 
ticiple, -would challenge the praise of great simplicity, t 
provided there were a sufficient number of auxiliary 
words- to express all the above relations without ambi- 
guity ; but it appears that from a deficiency in this res- 

♦ Wslker't Rhetorical Grammar, P. 129. 
t Mr. Marshmao^ays, '* we passby nearly the same thing (the want 
of inflexion) in English verbi wUhoitt the least notice,*^ 
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pect, the same word must be taken lo a variety of sensei 
according to the import of the context, when probabljr 
the variable word may bie the most important in the 
clause. Thus eu stands for to-, at, from ; ckee for the 
genitive sign, and also for the third personal pronoun ; 
Jckee is occasionally a personal, a relative^ a demonstra- 
tive^ and a possessive pronoun t — and it is doubted 
whether the verbs admit of the passive voice, not one 
instance of it occurring in the first volume of the Works 
of Confucius !* The greater part of the ellipses occur- 
ring in the writings of that Author, or rather of his 
two disciples, seem more chargeable on the language 
itself, than on his peculiar style; as the most concise 
English style would never leave it doubtful whether 
a word were a verb, substantive, or adjective; and if 
the former, of what person, mood, and tense; if the 
last, of what case, number, and gender. These are the 
very elements of syntax, and I do not think it a proof 
of the precision and '^ fixed nature'^ of the language, 
that in the translation of a thin octavo volume, Mr. 
Marshman should have been at a loss for the con- 
struction in ^' little more than twenty instances/*, 
The nature and the degree of these ambiguities are 
illustrated by the comparison which Mr. Marshman has 
made, with much fairness, between his own, andaLatia 
translation of the Sun*6nee, published at Paris ia 
1687. In the first instance of discrepancy which occurs, 
the English translation has the verb in the imperative^ 
the Latin in the infinitive^ in a sentence contaii^ing less* 
than a dozen words : in the next, the English translates 
that character into a substantive^ which the Latin makes 

♦ Diswr, P. 9d, 
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k t>erb jii the second person sin|;alar of the present of 
the subjunctive passive which reverses the sense, thus : 
*« A man without knozokdge^ And yet without envy, is 
« he not the honorable man?" — " Verum si plan^ con- 
*^ trarium acciderit, et cum talis et tantas sis, ab homi* 
^* nibus tamen siigfiorerisy' &c. the latter Mr. Marsh- 
man thinks preferable.^ and changes his own into ^^ a 
*' roan notknown/^ In the next instance^ the English 
has a verb in the first person sing^ular of the preterite 
of the potential or conditional, where the Latin has a 
substantive in the nominative: ^^the (See) has three 
*' hundred Sections. He adds (could they be) includ- 
*' ed in one word, (I should) esteem it no evil." By 
rendering the character see^ to esteem, ^^ mens omni« 
" et cogitatio," the sentence beconies ** the three 
^^ hundred (sections) of the See^ (in) one word (are) 
*^ included : thit is (Be) the mind without evil." In 
the next the English has a verb where the Latin has a 
substantive: ^^ Suppress juggling, and legerdemain: 
^< these aire destructive:" the sense of the Latin is 
^* the devisers (or abettors) of diverse (or delusive arts 
<< or) opinions: these are pernicions." tn the next, 
the English has the past^ where the Latin has the pre'' 
sent tense interrogatively: "Has Chee filled the 
^* Mandiyrineship?" "O Confuci, quare non geris 
«* magistratum ?" In the next, the English has the 
substantive " register^" where the Latin has the verb 
^^ to improve.^^ In another instance, the Latin alters 
Oind improves) the sense by supplying a negative ad- 
verb: "Of things which are complete, speak not; 
<^ concerning things which are done, advise not." 
*< Peractft jam re, non est loquendum. Imo quamvis 
^' re aecdum peracta^ eo tamen loci deduct^ ut impe« 

S » . 
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•* diVi jam nequeat, non est lidhibenda monJtio/* til 
another, the Eng^Ush has an iexpresston equivalent to 
the passive participle^ the Latin has one equivalent to 
the imperative rnood^ of a verb : *' By txaminalion^ {yowt 
*^ tearning^and ability) can beeastly known -/' '^ De ho<i 
^* uno scilicet »o6ifs taborandum est, tales ut siinus, qui 
^* mereamiircognosci.** More literally, **Seektobtt 
<' (guch that you) can be known.*' Ag^ain, ^' He wisely 
•* preserves (the people) from punishment and death. 
** Servat se ab interitu ac periculis incolumem.'* In 
the followia^ instance, the orig;inal seems to be without 
any of those helpino^ words necessary to connect the 
principal words into some definite meaning, which ia 
thereby left to conjecture :♦ *' Chee replied, strencrtK 
^' hot jjiifficieht! (yoti are) in the path of virtue, and 
*» (doyou) leave it?'* The turn the Latin gives it, is 
*« <the man with) strength ft ot sufficient,^ (is he whojf 
** beinjf in the midst of the way leaves it." The fol- 
Idwitisr Heems t6 have been necessarily treated in the 
fi^uie rartdoni way: "Knowledge produces pleasure 
*♦ clear as water; complete virtue, happiness solid a^^ 
". amountairt.*' " JSqui vei*ique perspicaces industrii« 
^^ que homines gaadent aquis: at vero solidae virtutii 

♦ " J^k^'oU tonjottrs {»eosd que toute langiie a deux paiPties essentt* 
**elles qui la eonstitaeut, «t 'qui ta rendent propre h peindre la pens6et 
^ la iMmeneWtvpe 6e% mots qui en fbrineTit'l« dietionaire^ elk valeur 
** relative des mota, ce qui constitMe la pfaraae et la syfttaxe die 1ft laa^e.- 
** La premiere peut subsigter absolument «an« la seoondef mais une langu* 
** qui n'auroit que la premiere^ nVuroit que deg images isolees, sans liai- 
** scMi et 8ft»»eoehai«em«it- Chaque mot, h la v6nte, pcin droit un objet, 
*' tnaia oo manqxieroit de cet autre mot doat I'^bsence prive Vettx qil*oii 
" 6crit, les ung a la suite des autre^, de cetle couleur qui leur donne 1* 
•' vie, en formant de tous ces mofs une phrase complete." — Cows 4* inm 
ttntetwn d'nn Sourd^muet^ par M, VAltH Blcwrd, disc j^nlim^ p. 35. 
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fies to begin^to raise, &c. but for want of any auj^iliary 
character to shew the voice, mood, or tense of the verb^ 
%he Eji^lidh uses the former in th^ imperatsve,. ^^Be^^ 
<^ gin;" the Latin the latter, in theinijicative passivp, 
*« erigipaur." In anbther instance, the RoglJRh tr^n^-? 
latea the same character l^ a substantive, which th^ 
Latin translates by a verb : '* (he Student who seenvi 
*> not to have made a due progress^"— r" Sic disced 
<^ semper ij^uasi nonduqfi perv^neris.'* It is true tba| 
teveral words in Khglish are used as verbs, and as sub-» 
atantivest, as. love, hope, fear; and that the wprd pre« 
$(Bni maj he a verb, a substantive, or an adjective; hul 
is AOi anibiguity caaiplete|y excluded by the aid of 
thote connecting words ^^ qui leur donnent la vie ;'* as 
in the instance quoted by Mr. Marshnian,-T^D present a 
book /. a handsome pesent ; and the present time? I shall 
have occasion again to advert to these ambi^nitiesiy 
when considering the composition of Chinese charac^ 
ters, as cpmpare4 with etjfmology and compo^tion in 
other languages. 

There are only two rnedia whereby eUt our ideas inaj 
be conveyed to the mind through the eye ; the symbolic 
or hieroglyphic; and the /llphabetie. The first makef 
vse of arbitrary marks, or characters, which are imrne^ 
diately syn^bolic of ideas; apd consequently require^ 
as many characters as there are ideas. The last makea 
use of arbitrary characters which are only mQdi9.te]|r 
symbolic of ideas, being immediately symbolic of those 
founds which are the immediate symbols of ideas; and 
consequently require no more characters than there 
l^e simple sounds. 

Tber0 i% indeed, aaother fnode1>y which tnafn/ ideas 
Ss2 " 
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inay be communicated, namely, picture- writing, or tlia 
imitative: but it is plain that this mode can only ex- 
press those received by the sense of seeing, to the ex^; 
^lusion of all those received by the other senses, and 
pf all that regard the affections of the heart, or the. 
operations of the understanding. Whatever can b<^ 
reflected in a mirror, or viewed in a camera, obscura, 
it may represent; but if it attempt any thing beyonci^ 
this, and introduce arbitrary signs conventionally re-^ 
presentative of ideas which have no material pfoto« 
types, it ceases to he imitative, and become^ symbolic* 
Pur^ picture-writing is incapable of circumstantial Ij^s 
recording the shortest narrative, or of justly unfolds, 
ing the simplest piece of reasoning; the best historic 
paintings do not tell their story to those previously 
unacquainted with their subjects : hovf then could 
picture-writing suffice for the Remands of politics, 
and legislation ? Of the writing of the Mexicans, DrJ 
Kobertson says, ^^ it is only in ojie instance, the nota. 
*^ tion of numbers^ that we discern any attempt to. 
^^ exhibit ideas which had no corporeal form :" And 
yet he says they had contrived to represent, st kistoru 
of the Empircy a tribute roll, and B,\code of their inn 
siituHons domestic^ political^ and military/.* Their wri*. 
ting was unintelligible to all bijt the initiated among 
themselves; and even the object intended to be re- 
presented was seldom to be discovered froip the al- 
most total absence of resemblance: but it would 
greatly illustrate this curious subject, if a transition 

« And all this, without exhibiting ideas to the understanding t^Theiip 
characters, gays Dr. Robertson, " represent things, not words. They ex- 
hi^jit images to the f ye, w^ Um t^ iH mflmtanfUng^'-^Jiut, ffdmi IIU 
lV-9. ■ . 'I 
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^fthelr history, and code of institutions were pnb^ 
Jished,* containing oq one page the successive namei* 
of the objects delineated in the orJginaJ, and on lliQ 
ppposite page the same words, together with the in- 
termediate words ffhich were necessary to fill up the 
ellipses, and render the whole intelligible. We should 
then be able to judge whether it were possible to 
^rite history ^nd politics, hi/ the delineation of figures 
X^presentative of frothing but visible objects. The im- 
provement of this ^rst attempt at writing into the 
ipixed, or pure sym^olip, is ^o f i^sy th^t H ^^ems uur 
avoidable; and it is probable that the Mexican sys- 
tem would there have finally settled; for, from the 
.alphabet, thqy would then have been as remote, as 
when they first begin to scrawl the outlines <if luea 
4|nd houses. Dr. Robertson, however, sees nothing* 
to stop their progress ; ^.« The necessity of iroprovingr 
^ it must have rouzed and sharpened invention; and 
<^ the human mind holding the same course in the 
^« new world as in the old, might have advanced by 
<' the same successive steps, first, from §in actual 
<' picture to the plain hieroglyphic; nej^t, to the al- 
<^ legorical symbol ; then to the arbitrary character ; 
f * untily at lengthy an alphabet of letters was discovered^ 
^^ capable of expressing all the various combinations 
•* of sound employed in speech. In the paintings of 
V. the Mexicans we accordingly perceive that this pro->, 
f^ gress was begun among them."* The use of the 

* ** Their (the Egyptian) hieroglyphics are known to have been in- 
Sf termixed with abbreviated symbols and arbitrary marks ; tiohence they 
*f caught the idea of contriving marks, not for things merely but for 
Jf sounds." Blair's Rhet. I. 168. 

1f}x^ obseyyutions ia the tgxt are equally applicable to the opinions of 
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arbitrary character could not lead to the discotary^ of 
something altogether different in its nature^ Th». 
improvement of a cottage into a palace, or of a boat 
into a ship, is a natural progress ; hut the perfection 
of the symbolic system would no more conduce to tha 
discovery of the alphabiet, than the perfection of tha 
ancient system of the art of war under Julius Caesar 
eonduced to the discovery of gun-rpowder ; op thiiiv 
the perfection of Grecian eloquence undei: I>emos^ 

I I I I 111 . I ■■ I I . ■■ I H I W I . !■ ■ ■ ■ 

Warburton, Fourmont, and Gebelin, whom Rohertson »nd Blair iwjpHcitly 
followed. With respect to them the objections of Mr. Astle (iu, his Origin, 
and Progress of Writing) are good. But bow does ^a solve, tbe granck 
problem ? He says : ** Tbe articulate soundi of vocal or audibly language. 
•• are resolvable into sentences, words, and syllables j and the analysis of 
•* language into elementary sounds^ seems first ^o have led to the invention 
*' of symbols^ or marks, for mental conceptions. This invention must have. 
" taken place about the time that men began to reform th^ barbarous jargom 
«* theyjirst spoke, and form a language; for which purpose the knowledge 
•* of elementary sounds was absolutely necessary.** (P, 19.) Thus ai^ 
aichievement which Plato, Cicero, and many moderns referred to Divine 
interposition, Mr. Astle consigns to a savage ! The most singular opinion 
that was ever advanced on this subject is that of Dr. Hey, who says (in, 
his Lectures in Divinity) that from hurry and quick writing arbitrary gym. 
bols of ideas degenerated into letters! The method by which the Chinese 
hove got at their imperfect Alphabet appears to the Quarterly Reviewer of 
Mr. Marshman to account for the original formation of every Alphabet :k 
but it should be considered that the process which the Chinese used, by 
splitting their monosyllables into initial and final sounds, must have been 
inapplicable to polysyllabic languages; and though an operation conduct^! 
ed on similar principles would have effected the purpose, yet we have no 
evidence respecting the actual occurrence of such an opperation. We seem - 
therefore to be as far fromihe origin of the Alphabet as ever. 

Since writing the i^Hkve I find that Mr. Morrison declares, on his- 
torical evidence, that the Chinese are indebted for the whole contriv- 
ence to a Bramin. See Quar. Rev. No. XXX. This accounts for .ite 
resemblance to the Snngskrlt Alphabet With respect, therefore, to the 
inventive process of the Chinese cadit queestio. There is much more, 
verisimilitude in sttioh jm tf count «f its origiii^ than in sappotiDg itio be. 
indigenous. 
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' llieiiefi conduced to the discovery of the art of prints 
in^. It has been a question among philosophers, 
whether the human faculties were adequate to the 
4iscov^7 of the art of speech, and of alphabetic no* 
tation; or whether they were not both immediate 
frifts from heaven. It may be that men may have 
discovered them, without the actual interposition of 
divine aid, but we are totally without evidence to 
ahow how anda>Ae;tthe difficulties implied in the ana* 
lysis of language into its elementary sounds were 
actually surmounted. A society ojf men without tha 
knowledge of speech might perfect the pantomimic 
mnd the symbolic media of communication, and never 
suspect that there might exist another medium among 
another race of men. Between the language of ges* 
ticulation, and that of articulate sounds, there is no 
degree of affinity: neither is there any between sym« 
bols of ideas, and symbols of sound. ^' The human 
' ^^ mind holding the same course in the new world as 
<< in the oid.^* &c« But there is not one instance in 
the old world of picture- writings or of symbolic hav- 
ing been improved into alphabetic, by the labours of 
successive generations: the Phoenician alphabet ne«- 
ver had its origin in symbols of things, but was born 
in maturity and perfection, and from it most other 
alphabets have been derived. If ^' the short durati« 
*« on of the Mexican Monarchy prevented their ad* 
<< vanning farther in that long course, which conducta 
*' men from the labour of delineating real objects, to 
*^ the simplicity and ease of alphabetic writing,'* the 
same reason cannot be assis^ned for the little prb- 
Ipress of the Chinese, who bear testimony that a nation 
ms^ MBiaiA apwardft of two thousand years witfadut 
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, advancing befDnd the arbitrary symbol, or characf^rj 
and it is highly improbable that they ivili evfer adopt 
an alphabet more perfect than the one they have, 
(for they have bhslraicters significant of sound' though 
.they do not use them in writing) foi* the merit of in« 
Tention, or of spontancfously a(/'iba?7cmg'to kuch a thing 
is now out of the question. The permiinency of the 
monosyllabic speech of the Chinese is also a proof thsit 
men may be for ever ari'estfed by the difficulty of unliv- 
ing two or more syllables into one word ! even thoiigb 
they have been accustomed to form new significant 
characters by various combinations of others; and that 
they may be reduced to supply the deficiency of their 
complement of audible symbols of ideas, by the manu* 
facture of visible ones. Let philosophy, therefore, be 
cautious how she throw her net of genefalizatibn over 
different systems of things in the moral or physical 
world; and bow she build upon the foundation of ontf 
system with principles deduced from another. 

The incurable defect of the symbolic, or hieroglyphic 
method is, that it imposes an excessive, and unneces** 
sary labour on the memory, by rendering the number 
of written characters commensurate with the nnlnber 
of words, or perhaps ten times more numerous. This 
evil increases in proportion to the increase of know* 
ledge, ad inftrntum^ but as thfe retentive capacity of the 
memory is limited, the measure of knowledge must 
aJso be limited, so as to accommodate itself to the pow« 
ers pf the former. As the existing number of characters 
affords no provision for the expression of all those new 
ideas which are- generated by the advancement of 
science, or the refinement of manners; nor for the 
proper names which occur in civil and natural history^ 
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in tflogtBfhj^ Mtponamj, and mythology, new charao 
tors must be coined toUes ^uoiiesf the m/emory urges iU 
way 

*^ AimL drags «t e^ remo^w a lengt.h*oiog..clifda«.** ^ 

|t would aeeia tahave been the potiay of the author o| 

this lyateia to circuinscribe ti^ inte,Uectual wealth of 

Ibe Chinese, as it is said te^ havobeea that of Lycwgu^ 

to UmH lh(|>ijihysioal riches of th^ ^jpartao^, by p.rohi^ 

biting th^•^se ef the jpreciev^ioetaU; andcooseqaently 

ebligingthia rich and fivarioiou&tatruadle about their 

iron nioaey ia wheel-barrowsr* The bare nomeucki- 

liire of the Grecian P^theoa would double the nua>ber 

•f the Chinesa characters, a^id to answer all the othe^ 

demands to which I haye alluded, it woiUd be necQ»« 

iary to moltiply theni.^ve or six fold. fFeobviatQ 

these iQCOAveaiences by committing words to the cu»-i 

tody of theajiph^hat, as to an inej(,hau»tible bank, upon 

which, wo have an uallmitted credit^ and always receive 

payment oi^ demand.t- And how does Mr. Marshman 

apologize for the curabroiAs load of Chinese characters? 

wl^f by the simultaneous; sacrifice of their characterS| 

aiid their knowledge: — *^ simile isti 

<>- Grasctts Aristippus, qui servos projicere aurum 

<^ In media jussit Lybia, quia tardius irent 

*' Propter onus segnes:'*' 

«ndhe satisfactorily proves that they do not possess so 
Ifreat a store of characters aa had been, ascribed i(f 

■I J. ■ l..» I ■■■ I ■ . .1*1' ■ "Kl . H * ^ 

♦ " Et <|uia Bondunv afgentunv signatum erat, ma grave pUuulrh 
<' quidam. coQveheates speciosanv etiam collationem faciebant." Livy, 
IV. SOj 

f ^ Hie 4niav utm att Ut^rarum ut cuatodiMt vooei| et velat depo^.. 
** turn reddani legenti^us.*' Quiot. 1. 4r. 

T t 
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them.^ From the analysisr of articulate sound have 
proceeded the wonderful poirers of the alpliabet; it 
being a fact, by no means easily to be discovered, that 
the almost infinite combinations of articulate sound are 
formed from a very small number of simple sounds, of 
a diflferent amount in diflerent languages, and in the 
Emglish, expressed^ irith scarcely any. inconvenience, 
by 86 characters. Hence, the visible expressions 06 
Our ideas, instead of being commensurate with the 
number of audible ones, and thus presenting a new Im* 
guagc to be acquired^ are formed from the permutations 
of these characters, in a way whieh may be taught a 
child in a few Greeks. My estimate of the comparative 
merits of the alphabetic and symbolic systems must 
therefore be veiy different frokn that of Mr. Marshman, 
who *< urges claims to superiority" (P. 8) in favour of 
the latter over the former; and affirms that, with pro* 
per means of studying it, the Ghinese language << will 
'< be found anbong those which are most easyofacqni* 
*< sition.** But in order to examine the soundness of 
the Feasoning by which he maintains th^se positions^ 
it wilt be proper to foHow him throughout his observe 
ations. 

He begins by quoting from Harris, that every men 
dium through which we exhibit any thing t^ another's 
contemplation, must either be an imitation, or a sym* 
bol.t This division is erroneous, inasmuch as it is 
iiiexhauBtive: a picture is an imitation, Md an arbitrar 
ry character is a symbol^ but a word written with let* 



• Dister. P. 108. 111. *< But if the advantage be on the side of tfas 
f[ ChiQese^ reppe^ting thefewmess of the words,'* Sec, 

t Harris's Hermes, P. 3S0« . 
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ters, 18 neither the one nor the other:* la tipoken word 
is a symbol (of an idea.) bat a written word is a tom^ 
1>imUion cfsyrhboli (of articnlate sound.) Losing sight 
t>f this distinction, Mr. Marshman classes alphabetic 
writing under Harris's second division, and denomi- 
nates it, through his ifThole work, the symbolic niedt<- 
am ; and, as the Chinese elementaiy characters appear 
to him to be imitations, or pictures, of natural objects^ 
he denominates therr's the irrtilatrce medium. Having 
quoted Harris, as above, he goes on : *< while it follows, 
^< that words must necessarily he arbUrarjf symbols, 
*^ since the words Mountain, and River, do not exhi^ 
^' bit to the mind the least idea of these two objects, 
*^ except by-arbitrary association ; it will also follow^ 
^< that it is possible for-cAdrocfer^ intended as tmiMfoitf 
«* of Qatwal ofegeets, (however faint and rude the rci 
« semblance may be,) to form the basis of another 
^f medium of communicating ideas, totally different, it 
^^ is true, from the symbolic medium, but perhaps not 
*^ less txingruous with the nature of things. This at 
f^ once describes and defines the Chinese characters. 
^^ They are this < other mode' alluded to by Harris; 
^ namely, ^ imitations of ntautal objects^ combined in a 
** ^ variety of forms, in order to exhibit things and 
*^ Mdeas,' to the contemplation of others." The error 
that runs through this passage,— and indeed through 
the whole book,-^is such, that instead of characteris- 
ing the alphabetic and Chinese modes of writing, it 
presents this proposition, namely, that a painted imi« 
tation is something different from, but not less congru* 
ous with the nature of things, than a verbal description 

* To a person born deaf and dumb tf if a symbol, 

Tt2 
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iftnguaget, ^viri^li Vil^ lte^tbi|iiBd;p»c«iyfl^r io the Ghine^i 
'voriiiem Hn&^g0* Tk»fmofi^ti<m M^^rfeo tbe Chineat 
4Rord fdit ftad a mi^{]iil9in, pr tufftweeit ^m »9d a inas^ 
18 equally arbitrary with tkM bMwieen olir fingliak 
irords aa4 thase objects ; lKit.4|ie ^eilioa befofe^a^ 
Had a8 slated bf Harris^ solely r^ffaete irrkten langu^ 
^ge.$ and »e axe i<dd that ^[spolmi] words are oi^ 
mode — [of exhibiting tyaga^and i4tas to the eonteni* 
platioD of others^} and^ioutatioflstef attUmd al^ctfl 
8Ure another. 

I have ftlready gferen a d tffereifit dKytsion, and deno* 
IKiii^oo to the several modes of writiiig> (F. 8dS.}th^ 
tiett qaastif^n ivs, mre ihe primary characters thtft fbriH 
the 'bask of the Ghifl^aeimrittea lugiiage, aniaalioird 
of natura} 0\^»\»i I answer, (though 1 diiiik tbd 
nerU oflheir 9y$tf ni bat ItUle affiioted by k,);ihat i^^n 
discover AotUoig to vt^arraot Mch anaaaarti^s. Th0 
Jesoiti started 'this nptiafi^ lunong odher asBbeUUh^ 
neiits, Ud as^they $up^oi^led U b|^ distorted Mpuaeirw 
pa^taciB of soa*^ «he aha»ict$mi, ft jmy have heerf 
geaieraHy aaieiM^ to; tiU Mr. jBamMr A^ed cAaC 
ftoirchamcMi^ neith^rdid oontaiath^fhinAest kakai 
tioAs «(f any $>)ipct^ aar-ev^ had «|>prj>sciiaated ta 
fiotuve-wpiMiis. 4Uihe Sd^OiW ^cfaaraiUers, era fornett 
fieoai S14 ^iamantary £bai;aetei«, fagr the mioa^faemral 
ff the la^r» p^Wi^lqg fr^flp t.Wf» ^ *0«en 4)r ^iglit 
Th^s^ i4^ract^rp\((y>n$ii^t of oiiie ^ xoor^ strojkes, hori« 
motaJl, iM^jieiuUoular, v9Ad ^bUq«f , Jiavii^ im> raaw 
\^a&ce to any vi^bl^pbjacts whatever: fit is jaif^.^ih)a 
to guess at the subject of any one of them : they are 
therefore arbitrary cpnventipii^l piaf'ks^ or ^pbols, of 
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<of irrtlinjg IB ^>e€uliarly the symbolic^ since the 6harac* 
ters immediately r^preeent ideas, whereat the alphas 
1>etic characters immediately represent aoilnds, «n4 
Mediately ideas. That there mi^ be«oiae foundation 
for tiie nolioa of resemblance) it would be necessary 
that the 814 primary charactiers should be intended to 
irepresent, however faintly, natural objects; bet on 
looking: at the synopsis^ we find several ideas that have 
no separate corporeal forms, as those of qualities, and 
motions. Itlr. Marshraan does not shun this part of the 
Mse: ^^ Qualttiesy though somewhat more difficult of 
«< representation, are not wholly omittted, atthou^'h all 
<< among these scarcely amount to thirty^ among these 
^< will be found, however, such as most obviously strike 
*^ the erases, as straight, crooked, great, small, dark, 
«* wWte, high, long, or wide," &c. (P. 18.) It is not 
^ difllcttlt,^ it is impossible to exhibit resemblance^ 
of these abstract qualities : in picture-writing emble*^ 
matie figure^ nrightbe used, and ^particnlaf objects in 
which certain qualities predominated wight, conventi'v 
^Hially, be understood to signify those qualities; but 
the Chinese represent them, without the Intervention' 
of any allegory, by an assemblage of strokes, whidlir 
bear as nuidi fesemblance to4hem, as a tune mi the 
organ bears to the beauties of m landscape, or to the 
taste of a turtle. It is equally impdssiMe to r^prentni 
actions, whiehJmply motion, by fixed figures; emblems 
#rapnbols«Hiat«eoe80artly behad^ecotirse to, alld i^ 
is singular that -Mr. Mar s hman here i ntr o duc es the 
word >^syflihot," without se^min^ to 'be aware of his 
IprDmise that they w6re all imitaUons^ a word which' 
i^ever was considered synpnymiQiAs with3yail)ol : ^^ Xo^ 
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5* ©xpreis actlamhy apfnropriate symbols tirould«6#m 
>' a task still more difficult, [on th« cootrarj it k the 
oiily way in which they xaa be expressed] accordiogly 
H we find, on examining these elements,, that this dasj^ 
f^ is still smaller than the foi*egoing; a. few however 
*^ ere admitted, which sigoily the most commoa acti* 
« ons of life^ sqch as to.see,^^ to speak^ to use, to 
*« walk," &c. [anld they are fexpfessed by diaraeters-- 
not «^ appropriate?," but equally arbitrary with spokea 
words.] "Such then are theJdeas represented bythea^ 
«^ elements; which as Uiey Compose the other charac- 
*^ ters may jusUy be termed the alphabet of the Chinese 
•* language, or the t/72iVa^/t>e medium of. communicati* 
" on." I shall hereafter inquire whether they have 
any of the properties of an alphabet: but granting tjiat 
these 214 characters wereimitations erf sp many,0%ttiral 
objects, it is evident that when combined lo express 
Other ideas, they could be no longer imitative^ and 
consequently that only the one hundred and sixty third 
part of thw- characters possessed that quality which 
gave its name to the system. > . 
t Somenccessory, or assoeiated recommendations must 
bed^WP^ed of before we proceed to the intrinsic merits 
9f ifcf^ sirfyeot. f S Ope/flc/, however, strikes us on the 
«> foca of tM subject; namely^ that while the symbolic 
« metliod has given^tini: to a Babel of tongues, a diver- 
V sity of laiiguages which almost baffle enumeratiou; 
** the imitative mod^ has preserved a perspicuous uni- 
ft formUy, whic|i ^ rendered it inteiligible, if report 
'' — ' "' " — ■'4" ■ 

. • « Mumm satoitjce qwJ:c'€«tqiie voln ii en fauoit aiesi le mgnet 
« il fermoit lesyeu^p, pour point de depart, il Us ouvroit,- etrecevanfe par 
« cctte operation, les rayous de lumjere, il nVtoit plus dans lea tenebrest 
;* ^^toit rteUcmient i;'action de vW/^— four* d'instr. />. 319,. 
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^ nay be cf edited, temorethaii*SOO miUionfl^of meni 
^< Co the numerous population o£ the vast Einpire of; 
^ China, and to many Kingdoms beside, from the in^ 
^ habitants.. of Japan to thos^ of Polo. Qondor^: it^ 
^ being a fact carefully ascertained ^ that the Chinese/ 
*V characters have an equal advantage. ifith the Arabic* 
^^ numberis, of which the figures cpnvey the same 
^* meaning wherever known/* Whether this unifor- 
^* mity has arisen; from the nature of tM imitative 
<< system, or be merely an ^ccident^^ eircuAistance, i. 
<^ s/iaU leave to ibededsion of others.^* — (P. Q.} But doe^ 
not Mr. Marshman begin by decidiiy that the twc^ 
system have produced these different effects? If it 
were as easy to AvAfukra in practice, a^ in speculati«r 
on^ ArbhimeAss might have moved the earth, — ha 
migbl have f^ struck fli^t the thick rotundity o' the 
*^ world.'^ Anolhetr coUateral recommen^tion foU 
lows: the Chinese language ^^jAspirestorivalship with 
^^ the symbolic !or alphabetic medium, adopted by 
*< nearly all Yitfaer nalfons^ and urges its ciaim tq supe-^ 
*^ riority, not only) on the ground of its inherent qua-r 
^* iities^ ibat firom^tiie'faotMef^tsihavingbaea adopted 
<< by one tbird^of the globe, foi^a length ^ time to be 
^< pleaded fay scarcely any othfir language^ jis well as 
^^' attended* in its circulatUtfi* . with circugi^tance's of 
<^ internal stability and tranqjuillity, to vihich a(moat 
<' all other nations have been strangers." I|: might b^ 
« sufEcient answer to thi99 thai; evei;y thi^g should bp 
estimated solely from ^' its inherent qualities;" an^l 
that iCsomoextran^eous circumstances be thrown. into 
pne scale^ more may easily be heaped into the oth^r : 

, •'/• ' ■ *-li ^".< ■ ■ • ■ ,. 

* ^ • Stetxtitoti'iEmbawy, Vol, LP.SIl; , • . >». i , 
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tf thm populooiDms^ asd the kilf rn^l teasquSltity of 
^hina, be urged on, thaone hand ;. on ih(BaUier it jnigli^ 
be eoAteod^d that tbe constituente of hiMWi happ]|l<i8» 
and reapocti^itHy are independent of extent of lerrilo<« 
17 and pojpnlation i that thf^ excessive pojiulatioii of 
China is a g^reat evil, produMif scuch vice and miaerj^ 
ds result from the most 8<|ualid poverty, and in partiV 
€ular a grei^ter prevalence of infanlicide thasi in any! 
dtfaer part of thfs siorki} that tius population is peri«<f 
ddiealiy redueed hj dea^ating ^miiAea^ thni they are m 
|ij0ople horn, ta p^podoee aii4 coaonme the frqita o£ the 
tartb, ingloviotosly, but not innocenlly, for they aroi 
polluted by degrading vices, and have corraptiim. ubfi 
versally diffused, and cementing the whole masa^ that 
they are uU^ly unambued vrith tha^ feeiinga of publio 
Virtue, of private hoaonr, and of that eatbuaiastia^ 
homage for inteUeetual; eombined with moral exaeli< 
lence, which considera tMk and wteltb bb, nothing in 
tomparison; withouA^ taatia or skill in thef fine arte; 
ignorant of the priaeiplea of meehanica; and totally 
unacquainted with those sciences, to have established 
vi^hose priMT|iIe8 and tc^exlelMi whotee liiiits^^ forms the 
pedidtar glory of £^a!rope£ smd), in iae, that Europe 
does not acknowledge a single CtAneae.as worthy to be 
compared fKf h the least d kl»t sons, in arts, in arms^ 
or in letters. Bat' the questioa 101 have tho mberent 
qualities of tde two systems a tendency to produce the 
effects ascribed to them in the above <}uotation ? A* 
nother manner of stating the question may facilitate its 
solution : Have characters whiieh permanently exhibit 
a language exactly as it is spoken, a ten.dancj to intro* 
duce ftuetuation^ diversity^ and the confusion of Babel i 
and have charact^rsj which are no more Qonnected with 
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oral language than the Arabic numerical figures, a 
tendency to produce a perspicuous and permanent lini-^ 
ibrmity of speech? Among what people has the alphas' 
bet occasioned a diversity, where only one Iknguag^ 
formerly existed ? and into what territory possessing d 
separate tongue, has the Chinese language spontanea 
busly overflowed? Oh the contrary, language^ ^r^ 
propogated only by conquest and colonization, and 
faave no aptitude, by their intrinsic advantages, to re-^' 
commend themselves to the sidoption of indi^pendent 
nations. The northern hordes that overwhelmed the 
itoman Empire spoke various tongues, and spreading 
themselves over extensive regiond i^heire nidny langu- 
ages prevailed besides Latin, it wa^ not possible that 
their several dialects could long preserve their priihi-^ 
iive condition, or ihat they could anialgamate into one 
tongue. They naturally and gradually settled iilto the 
present European laiigdages ; virhile the alphabet con« 
' formed itself to their respective states, arid principally 
contributed to their improvement, but introdubed no 
confusion where uniformity originally prevailed. The 
diversity of tongues, therefore, id part of the oHginal 
Constitution of the world, and in no degree imptitabld 
to the alphabet, tf during the middle ages every Sepa- 
rate dialect had had its peculiar hieroglyphics^ like the 
Chinese, should we hot yet have in Eurdp^, aii equal 
if not greater variety of languages than the present, 
inore widely different from each other^ of infinitely 
more dii&cult acquisition, and more barbarous forma- 
tion? Or, if the northern hordes had found the same 
set of hieroglyphics in use wherever they settled, can 
it be supposed that they would have Studied to accom- 
modate them to their own language, when they found 

Uu 
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it too inert and sedentary a task to learn the arts of 
alphabetic reading and writing ?* The hieroglyphics, 
therefore, Woiild probably have perished with the lan- 
guage to which they belonged. The alphabet survived, 
because it only contained 25 characters, and #as trans- 
ferable to their own, and to every language, without 
the labour of studying another, which would have been 
necessary in borrowing hieroglyphics. There is indeed 
a just analogy between the S5 Roman letters, and the 
JO Arabic figures, for both not only have the same 
powers wherever known, but have such inherent ad- 
vantages as have recommended them to the adoption 
of tlie most civilized nations in the world : but there 
is none between the latter and the Chinese characters. 
Both it is true, convey the same meaning wherever 
known, but the same may be said of everj/ language! 
Every language conveys the same meaning wherever 
it is understood; but are the Chinese characters used 
by any people not of Chinese descent? have thej any 
where superseded alphabetic writing, as the Arabic 
figures superseded the Roman notation of number? 
The Arabic figures are only ten in number, and afford 
the greatest assistance in the science of Arithmetic, 
and whatever is connected with it: the Chinese cha- 
racters are 35,000 in number, and would very much 
retard all the sciences. 

Whether a universal language would have been 
.compatible with the diversified Condition in which the 
human race has always existed, or what influence such 
facility of communication would have had on human 
affairs, I shall not stop to conjecture : but we have 
I " * " I ■ II II. 

• See Dr. Robertson's Charles V. Vol. I. Note X 
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abundant proofs in ancient and modern history that 
sameness of language, without the concurrence of other 
Causes, will not enable even a small community to live 
together in peace and harmony. The intejrnal tran^ 
quillity of China should rather be ascribed to the 
nature of the government, founded on the state of pro- 
perty in lan^j and on the fertility of that land ; to the 
State of society produced by the same cause, the whole 
country being partitioQed among millions of petty cul- 
tivators^ and to their geographical position; not to 
say that such stagnation is unfavourable to the expan- 
sion of the best energies of the humati mind. But 
granting that Europe would be benefited by the pos- 
session of a common language, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the present diversity is infinitely preferable 
to the universal diffusion of such a language as the 
Chinese. In that c^se, the spoken language of Europe, 
if it would not have presented such a beggarly account 
of paronymous sounds as the Chinese, would yet have 
continued in unde viating poverty and barbarism ; such 
a change as took place in I^atin from the time of the 
compilation of the laws of the tweWe tables to tho 
time of Cicero, or in French and English, from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, would have 
been imp^'acticable without the aid of characters pre- 
cisely denoting articulate sound. Its poverty would 
have been further insured by the inability of the me- 
mory to absorb more than a certain number of charac- 
ters, and by ttie want of progression in any branch of 
knowledge, occasioned by men's time and courage be- 
ing wasted in the labour of learning to read and write. 
What then would this medium of communication ha vie 
availed them^ if they had had nothing to communicated 

Ua2 
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If other prinpipleg, resulting from the state of society, 
had tended to counteract this mental atrophy, (as in 
-Asia they prevent the beneficial operation of an alpha- 
bet,) still the influence of the language, ivhether mo^« 
or less in degree, must have been s^ch in kind, as I 
have described; and this sociable project would haye 
been founded in equally mistaken notions with those^ 
which supposed that the sea was poured around the 
globe for the purpose of obstructing the intercourse ^f 
mankind : 

ff Nequicqaam Deus absci^it. 

*\ Prudens oceano dissociabili 
f( Terras, si tamen impiee 

•' Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada.** 

It has been already mentioned that the spoken lan« 
^uage consists of 846 monosyllabic words, which by 
means of the four intonations may be increased to 2178. 
Now it is evident that, with 846 arbitrary marks to 
^enote all t}ie primary words, and 4 others to denote 
the four intopations, tha^ is with 850 characters they 
might have represented 2178 sounds, or all their words, 
^nd f/each of thjese, according to its position, may be, 
-without confusion, understood in 16 different seiises, 
what need had they to encumber themselves with 
35,000 separate characters ? But it is very remarkable 
fhat the Chinese can express all these sounds with 60 
pr 70 characters. Of these, 36 fsorae of whose sounds 
f:oincide, p. 4.) are genuine letters; the remainder 
(exclusive of the four marks of the intonations) are 
syllabic characters. The former are called imtials^ 
because only the incipient sound of the name of the 
(pharacter is used, a^ alpha in the Greek has the power 
of a; the Isftter are cHi^Afinofs^ because they retain all 
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except the initial sound ; thus the initial /-ung and the 
final kjfloii, by their coalition produce taou; /-oi and 
kw-2<n produce lun^ &c. It is true that by having^ 
separate characters to express the different meanings 
' of the same word^ there will be less room for ambiguity, 
but still it is not confessed, at least by Mr. Marshman, 
that the Chinese can only render intelligible by the ear 
a part of what they can convey by the eye, as if their 
language were more adapted to the use of a people 
born deaf and dumb, than of one enjoying the faculties 
of speech and hearing. The truth seems to be, that 
the oral language is not co-extensive in meaning and 
power with the written. Mr. Marshman says ^^ there 
*^ are many characters, the names of which seldom occur 
*^ in conversation, as is the case with a multitude of 
** words to be found in our more elegant English 
« writers:" (P. 33) That may be; bat, as several 
characters have more than one meaning, and the name 
of each character answers to sixteen other characters, 
or has sixteen meanings, is this sixteenth meaning al- 
ways apprehended in conversation, to the exclusion of 
the oth^r fifteen; as in English every word in our most 
elegant writers, m^y be understood as readili/ in con- 
versation as in their books,? There are a multitude of 
English words that do not occur in ordinary conversa- 
tion, but they ^o all occi|r in lectures and speeches, 
|s every Chinese cl^aracter intelligible in a lecture or 
speech? In short, can every Chinese book, or manu- 
script, be read fluently and intelligibly to an audience^ 
J suspect not: hntif thej/ can, I repeat that their thou- 
sand symbolic characters ought to be swept away, and 
replaced by the imperfect alphabet which they possess, 
thave already mentioned that the compound Chinese 
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characters contain from 2 to 7 of the 214 elementary 
characters, which are arbitrary symbols of ideas, chief- 
ly of visible objects, and consist of from 1 to 17 strokes, 
horizontali perpendicular, and oblique, besides the dot 
or apex; but, io composition, the number of strokes 
may amount to 52. One of these elementary charac* 
ters is termed the key of every compound character^ 
because the latter are arranged in the Dictionary in the 
order of these keys; and all those under one key, are 
placed acc^ording to the number of additional strokes 
which each contains. Of these keys, some are the in- 
ilices of A very great number of characters;, one, for 
instance, (chou^ vegetation) of 1423; another, (soi^ 
water,) of 1333; insomuch that 3Q of these keys an- 
swer to nearly 201,000 characters; while a few have a 
very small number into whose composition they enter* 
As the component parts of every compound character 
are themselves significant characters, it may be sup-?, 
posed that there is some congruity between their se- 
veral meanings, and some aid afforded in ascertaining 
the meaning of the compound i and according to Mr. 
Marshman, thjB authors of the Chinese language have 
been guided by an attention to such affinity. Without 
insisting upon his imitative hypothesis, he says : ^^ had 
*« the likeness existed wholly in imagination," [I can- 
not leave Mr. Marshman even this refuge; the imagi- 
nation may liken a constellation unto a plough, or a 
cloud unto a whale or a camel; but did it ever fancy 
any likeness between them and such ideas as are ex- 
pressed by abstract nouns, by adjectives, verbs, and 
conjunctions?] ^Hhe principle would have been the 
'^ same, namely, that of uniting two (or more) signift^ 
^^ cant characters in order to €;x:pr€ss a third idea. Jhe 
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^^ principle would have been tlie same if tiro of the 
^ Bng^Hsh names represented by these elementary cha<* 
^^ racters, (head, heart, &c.) had been united to ex* 
^' press a third idea, which is actually the case in 
^ horse-man, foot-man, &c.'' (P. 13) After such an 
exemplification of the ^^ principle" which governs their 
combinations, we must be surprised to find Mr. Marsh* 
man dissenting from the opinion of the learned Four- 
inont, that " the knowledge of the elements is sufficient 
^^ to enable us to understand the characters of which 
*^ they form the component parts, and thus in effect to 
<* put us in possession of the whole language;" and 
declaring that, ^^ in the Imperial Dictionary, in which 
*^ he expected to have found [to find] the meaning of 
<< every character deduced from its primitive elements, 
^' with the clearness and precision of Hesychius, he 
^^ found himself almost constantly disappointed:" (P. 
8S.) a disappointment which will appear less wonder« 
ful than the expectation that produced it, when it is 
considered that the permutations of 214 symbol^ of 
ideas are to form 35,000; and that it is thus pretended 
to reduce a whole language to 314 roots. Is It pos- 
sible to imagine 1330 ideas with which water ean hav# 
any relation, real, or metaphorical i Or, can 30 words 
have a legitimate connection in composition with 
20,000? How then could Mr. Marshman allow him- 
self to state that the Chinese characters were formed 
from 214 others, as horse-man, fire-wood, book-case, 
coffee-mill, &c. are formed from the words of which 
they are composed. In these examples, not Only the 
-sound, \)ut the sense is preserved entire : a preposition 
and the article only being understood, as a man en a 
borse^ wood for the fire^ a case for books^ &c. but in 
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the Chinese compounds, the sourtd (whkh cnn onif 
Bgree with one of the component parts) is very ofteii 
different from them all, and almost always the sense i 
thas, checj nee, son, daughter, produce Aoi/, good } nee^ 
yaoUf sum^ female, imitation, the heart, produce noo^ 
anger; yut^ hou^ kho^ one, mouth, sword, produce waky 
some one. We may try how some of them will look 
with the algebraic notation; thus, fine-|^moutbz=I; to 
reign -f-heart=:per verse ; in 4-one4-heart2zi:rich, ho- 
nourable; to eat-f-humbleznto nourish; ear-f-mouih 
+chier=:3a sage; man-t-two=perfect virtue; door4- 
moutfa=:to ask; a demon +one4- mouth 4-a cultivated 
field:=happine8s; three mouths^szrank ; four mouths 
-fgreatness==:an instrument; 8word+pearI=E:8hall i 
water+SLll=;inuch; javelin-t-eight:t=:shall, should; ca- 
vern+white+8onr=heavy; water-fan insignificant ad- 
dition=:to enquire ; water -f-ve8sel-f-daj:=::ineek, plea- 
sant; cavern -fdog+hatczzto repeat, to obey, to fill, to 
reject; a grove4-fire=to burn. This last is almost the 
only one in the above list that has the smallest con* 
gruity, though even this falls short of our fire-wood. 
With respect to the rest, if any man will pretend to 
ascertain the meaning of the aggregate from that of thef 
elements, he is worthy to undertake the solution of thei 
following questions in arithmetic, as proposed by Mr. 
Joseph Millar: the prices of a pound of tea, and of ai 
pound of tobacco being given, to find the price of a 
bushel of hops? and, the tonnage, and name of a ship 
being given, to find the captain's name? There are 
some instances of agreement, (which was perhaps un- 
avoidable;) but the most utter discord ^^ almost con-^ 
*^ stantly" prevails. From Mr. Marshman's own 
avowal therefore, the exceptions to his rule outnumber 
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the examples nearly a thousand (q one ! I have already 
quoted Mr. Marshman as denominating the elementary 
characters, ^^ the alphabet of the Chinese language :" 
(P. 19.) and as I have now shewn that they neither 
disclose the sound, nor meaning' of the characters into 
whose composition they enter, it follows that they have 
no claim to ^uch an appellation. * 

In other languages, roats are so closely connected in 
aoi^nd and meaning, with their derivatives that they 
have really the property, which Fourmont ascribes to 
the Chinese simple characters^ of putting you in pos* 
session of a certain portion of the Ifl^nguage ; the n^ore 
numerous they are, the greateic acquisitions will you 
have made, and the more nf ill your progress be facili* 
tated. But as the Chinese simple cKaracters have uai 
the property which Fourn^ont claims for themi (and 
which A^r. Illarshman as strongly claims^ in one place, 
And disclaims in another,) it is a circumstance abso« 
lutely indifferent whether they be more or less numer- 
ous ; by gaining; them all vou^ have made no impression 
^pqi\ the reoiiaining (or compound) characters, each of 
which a\i^8t be separately carried vi el armis; and yet 
Mr. Marshman, again countenancing Fourmont's hy« 
pothesis, considers them as partaking of the character 
of roots, and advantageously contrasts their small 
number with the large number of the latter in the 
Greek tongue : ^^ for, not to say that a great part of 
^^ this, as well as of the languages formed on the sym- 
^^ bolic [the alphabetic] plan, maj/ have been formed 
*^ rather by chance than by any exact and determinate 
*^ rule, the elements of the Chinese characters are 
^* little more than 200, while the Greek roots amount 
«' to more thanSOOO." (P. 3^, 3.) The comparison of 

Xx 
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these two facts, and the reflection that the Greek rootf 
claim kindred only with their derivatives, and do not 
embrace the whole language, should have induced Mr. 
Marshman, not to apologize for the almost constan,^ 
incongruity of the compounds, not to qualify, but to 
suppress the gratuito.us *^ principle'* upon which he^. 
pretends the language is constructed. 

The Latin, to which the modern languages of Europe 
are so much indebted, is not to be com.pared with the^ 
Greek, not*, I believe, with the Arabic, or Sungskrit, 
withrespectto the abundance of its roots, and of their 
progeny; but exclusive of the quantity of its deriva- 
tives from the Greek, it has an etymology among ita. 
own words, which greatly facilitates Us study, and 
conduces to its precision. I. A multitude of substan« 
tives, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs spring irom a, 
common source, and express the various modes, of be^*. 
ing, doing, or suffering, incident to the same idea : as» 
amor, amare, amator, amanter, amatorie, amatorius, 
amabilitas; glomus, glomerare, glomerator, glomera-i 
tim, glomerarius, glomeratio ; &c. 3. The modifica* 
tions which the main idea undergoes, by the union of 
the following prepositions is equally luminous ; a, ab,^ 
ad, ante, cum, (changed to con,) circum, de, ex, extra, 
in, inter, per, pro, prae, re, (an inseparable particle,) 
sub, super, trans, 3. It has also its compound words; 
as, belliger, lethifer, somniQcus, noctivagus, usufruc- 
tus, lucigena, multicolor, libripens, &c. &c. Parallel 
examples might be given, under these three heads from 
the English, and other languages of Europe ; they have 
similar confederations of substantives, verbs, &c. ; the 
prepositions perform the same functions, and may all 
b^ found in our ovu tongue; and they have similarly 
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Compounded words. The Chinese language has not 
these resources. The spoken language cannot, by 
sjllabic additions and ternainations, distinguish related 
Verbs, adjectives, &c. ; but if it could do so^ the writ-^ 
ten language could not represent these modifications 
of articulate sound : if, for instance, they had separftt^ 
characters for love, to love,* lover, lovely, lovingly^ 
&c. they must all be formed by distinct combinations 
of the ^14 elements, and consequently by the admitv^ 
fure of a number of discordant ideas, which would 
leave scarcely any connection between them : on the 
6ther hand, by having only one character to act in alt 
tliese different capacities, we have seen what ambiguity 
and confusloil were produced in the simplest sentences, 
and which cannot justly, 1 think, be wholly ascribed 
to the want, or to the suppression of auxiliary cha^* 
racters. If the language had had these resources^ 
Mr. M arshman could never have been in doubt whetheif 
one phrase signified " without knowledge," or ^^ not 
" known;" whether another signified "study," or 
the " student;" whether another signified "I shotiid^ 
*' esteem," or *^ the mind :" &c. &c. ' 

Thrs logical etymology is particularly valuable in 
the arts and sciences, whose technical terms express 
the (Qualities and relations of the objects they represent 
with such philosophical precision^ as frequently to 
point out their exact place .in the system of things to^ 

♦ Let it be remembered that, though the different terminations of our 
English verb'scarcely exceed six, while those of the Greek amount to more 
than. 500, and those of the Latin: to at Uast 140, yet it can follow the verbs 
of these languages through all their changes, and admits of 413 great a va« 
riety of expression in its conjugation as the verbs of any language what* 
evert Th« Chineie verb appears to be miserably deficient in this rwpect, 

Xx2 
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wTiicb they beloiigr \ df this the most perfect example \k 
to be found in th^ hew ehjmical nomenclature. The 
Chines^ have nothing analog^oiid to this : thej could 
hot express the id^as of nitre, nitric, nitrous, nitrate^ 
hydro-carbonate, bxjr-mariate, &c. without incorpo^ 
rating things the mo^t dissimilar and heterogeneous. 
A language s6 defective irt its vocabulary, and in itd 
syntax, is very little adapted to argumentative discus-^ 
sicn. It may be fit to embalm diicti effusions as thosd 
of Confucius, whieh ard more jejune and childish than 
perhaps any thing that ever fell into my hands. 

There is another resource peculiar to alphabetic 
Writing, which must have considerable Value with the 
lovers of ludicrous composition; t mean the power of 
representing the peculiarities of provincial pronound* 
6tion, and the blunders to which the illiterate are liable 
in writing and speaking. Of thid we have highly fen- 
tertaining examples in the characters of Sir Hugh 
Evans, Fluellin, Slender, Dogberry, Sir Pertinax M ac-* 
Sycophant, Sir Archy MacSarCasmi the letters of 
Winifred Jenkins; and- the Irish Characters of Afisa 
Edgeworth. . 

The transference of words and ideas from a physical 
to a metaphysical application is, no doubt, common to 
all languages : to what extent it prevails in the Chinese^ 
and with what degree of metaphorical and analogical 
propriety it is supported^ 1 have not the means of 
judging. 

There is, nevertheless, one advantage attending the 

mode of formation of the Chinese characters^ which 

must be conceded to Mr. MarshmaUy^ namely, that the 

, moderate number of the simple or elementaryi com« 

pared with the total amoimt pf the chtyracters^ fiicili* 
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iates the task of distinguishiog their forms; and thd 
meaning of the componeiit parts will assist the memory 
hy means of association^ in recollecting the meaning of 
the whole, for the memory associates contiguous ob- 
jects, however naturally dissimilar, as may be daily 
experienced whenever that faculty of the mind is called 
into exertion. The memory Will be necessarily assisted^ 
but still it remains true, that it will have to recollect 
the names and meanings of 35,000 distinct symbolic 
character*. 

lyir. Marshmin in vain t^ttempts to lessen the com- 
parative defects of the symbolic medium, by setting; 
before us the complications of the Sungskrit alphabet* 
-^This would be very proper, if the question were 
whether the Chinese, or the Sungskrit language pre- 
iBented fewer difficulties to the student; but as the 
defects of the Sungskrit tUphabet are by no means es- 
sential to the alphabetic method, it is evident that they 
can no more be introduced into a comparative valua- 
tion of the symbolic and alphabetic media, than the 
practice of a Sangradocan be urged as an objection to 
the utility and respectability of the medical profession ; 
or than the horrors of the Inquisition can detract frota 
the pure morality of the Christian doctrines. And yet,, 
by considering the defects of the Sungskrit notation of 
sound, as inherent in the alphabetic system, with an 
exception, indeed, in favour of the Greek and Romans 
alphabets, Mr. >farshman puts together a singular 
Jumble of propositions counterbalanced by co-exten- 
Bive qualifications, which retract and destroy them; 
and aft^r all he draws such conclusions as could only be 
warranted if the premises on the one side had remained 
quite unaffected by the qualifications which himself 
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kdiDits on the other.* The policy of this manaffenieht 
maj be grounded on an ekpectation, that the effect oT 
the distorted representation of the one system will 
not be wholly obliterated by the accompanying just 
on^, and that the ejcag^gerated eoihr^endations of the 
Other, will not be altogether lost by the subsequent 
exceptions, (as Bacon advises, auda6ter te Vendita, 
aeitiper alic^uid ha^ret:) the fortn^r seem intended for 
the simple, the latter fbr the wary, and to procure 
credit and currency for the whole passage. The Sungi 
fekrit alphabet consists' of 50 letters, S4 consonantal 
and 16 vowel and dip thongal characters^ but as, in com» 
position, they undergo certain modification^, chiefly by 
abridgement of their fotiii^, their various combinati- 
ons become so many distinct characters to the amount 
of 600; which it is necessary to commit to memoi-y; 
thus nearly renouficing all the advantages ahd attri- 
butes of an alphabet. Aijcording to Mr. Wilkins, in- 
deed, this sj^Ilabic notdtioh is attendied irith less dif- 
ficulty, because the component letters are generally 
to be recognized; but whether its intricacies and em- 
barrassments be^somewhat more or less, such a sys- 
tem should form a class by itself, under the deno'mi- 
T[L^iiQn of syllabic notation^^ ^nA. never be introduced 

• If we take some of his propositions divested of thcfir qualifications, 
a curious result will be produced, namely, that the Chinese is a universal 
language, intelligible to all the world without any study whatever I 1* 
The elementary characters are ** imitations of natural objects :" (P. 6.) 
— and 2. From these known imitations all the other characters may bd 
understood, two, or more, of (hem, being united to form a third idea, as 
horse and man form horse-roan. (P. 17.) • 

f I would have introduced it as such at page 323, but that there U a 
Sungskrit alphabet^ to which the deformity of syllabic ootation does not 
appear nectssarilif to belong. 
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into res^onings that respect the alphabetic medium. 
And yet, will it be believed that Mr. Marshmaii settles, 
the comparative merits of the alphabetic and symbo^ 
lie media, by comparing the latter, — not with alphabe- 
tic writing, — but with the Sungskrit syllabic notation ? 
^' As the formation of the language from these, (the 
** 214 simple characters) rather than from an alpha- 
*> bet of letters, constitutes the specific difference be* 
** tween this and other languages, it may not be im- . 
^> proper to compare the two modes of combining 
^^ elements with each other, in order to see on what 
^^ side the advantages with respect to acquisition, re- 
^* tention, recollection, &c. really preponderate. If 
*' we examine the subject cooly and thoroughly, we 
^^ sha^ perhaps find that the difficulty of acquiring 
^^ these elements does not greatly exceed that of ac- 
*^ quiring those, which form the basis of the symbolic . 
<* [alphabetic] medium. For, aftAoi/gA fifty (including 
<^ capitals !) are nearly the amount of the characters 
<< which are employed in the Latin and the Greek,. . 
^^ as well as the more modern languages of Europe, . 

*^ THIS IS NOT THE CASE WITH THOSE OF INDIA. The 

«' Sungskrit alphabet, from which most of the other 
" Indian alphabets are formed, presents to the view , 
^' of the learner niore than 600 combinations of cha- 
** racters really distinct from each other; namely, the 
^^ alphabet formed into its due variety of syllables; 
^^ which, on examination, will appear full as difficult 
<^ of acquisition as the elements of the Chinese Ian- . 
*' guage." (P. 16.) As well might it be asserted that 
the science of astronomy has been but little improved 
since the days of Ptolemy, for although the Newtonian . 
system be infinitely more perfect, — this is not the case . 
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with tliose pf Tjcbo Brahe, and Des Cartes. But tbi^ 
above passage scarcely proven anj thing: eyen against 
the Sungskrit alphab^et, becau^. the acc^^nisitioa of itt. 
600 characters unlocks the sounds of the yi^hole lan^ 
guage, and would unji^ock the, meaning^ a)so, to any. 
person to whom the language. wa^ vernacular; where- 
as the acq^uisition of the 3i^ Chinese, elements gives 
possession but pf tl\e 163d p|irt oC tUp language, since, 
t^jey neithei; disclose the namjes, noc signi&cation^ 
of the other characterqi^ Undoubtedly, the difficulty 
of acquiring^ the. mere elements, th^ ^4 characters, 
instead of "not greatly e35ceeding^'*^ough,t, one would 
think^ to fall considerably below that pi* acquiring 
the 600. Sungskrit combinations^ of l^ettcirs, which^ 
are said to be so majiy separate characters. What 
follov^s the last quoted passage is equally extraordi- 
nary ; ^} Nor is the parallel just indeed^ iscfepa, i^sti- 
** tuted between tbeY^^/er^ofEuropeai^a^l^ai^ts^and 
•* the elementary characters of the Chinese; ^A^^mora. 
«« properly answer to the syllables^ of which Europeaa 
*^ languages are composed* And although the Roman, 
<* and Greek alphabets do not, in the manner of the^ 
<< Indian alphabets^ 'admit separate characters to ex- 
*< press the different combinaitions of the letters^ as 
** pra, pre, pri, pro; sb, sp, sth, sk, &c. yet these syl- 
<* tables are as really the component and elementary 
<^ parts of European languages, as the combinations 
*< above mentioned, are of the Sungskrit and the other 
<^ Indian languages." (P. 16.) And in a note at the 
foW of the same page it is said, <^ la weighing the 
^^ el)ements of one language against another, we 
*^ ought to take such as are equivalent to each other; 
5^ in rbiicb case the strokes will answer to the letters^ 
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i^ and the eiemeniary characters to tbe iyliables of which 
(i JpiagUsh words are composed." He goes oa to atate^ 
that tbe numl^^r of syllables ia the English lapgiinge 
will he foand far to ex^ceed thai of 4he Chinese ele^ 
meats, *' and were it needfal to commit them to m»- 
fc mory, tbe task would he found, little less difficult 
[why not tnore diffitiilt, a«. thejr are far more nu« 
inerous^]^ than Uiat of treviuritig up iii memory the 
♦« Chinese elements/'^ '^hus.the.advaiitage would but 
little pr^ppndertte oh Ui* sW^ of duf alphabet, if we 
had no alphabif^t,, but fia4 a complicated syllabic nota-^ 
t^on I ands the symholi/^^medium is but little inferior to 
the aTpht^^tiC), because, a&hough the !^5 Roman letters 
h0 infinitely moi^e map^geabl^ (9hja.i3.np$ thaq witK 
^6 600 SAUgskrift diiMti^ters |. 

Bat the abp^a passages coiitaitt three i^^fe, end 
monstirous proppsitibns r 1. that the strokes #he<'6ofr 
the Chinese characters are composed, ar<i e<piivalent 
to our leUers: % lihlitsyllablesk are, tiM^ demerits of 
l^uropean languages j 9. (hatthe.0hine8iR-^emetttary- 
characf c^e. are equivalent to our eyllaWev The first 
objection to the fit^jtpreppsition sha)il baadminbtere^ 
hy himaelf: out of Ulown mouth l^iii^ ^ndeoln him. 
*X Theae elementary, cbara^ti^rs.dntor into, the compo* 
<f sition of aU.thij9 cbaraf^t^ra^of the Chinese^ language; 
«< not merely ail every pact of ifkchpqt^pter mast neces^ 
f sarily be an apet, a. perpendicular, % horizontal, or 
^ an obUqiie stroke; for thia would be f educing every 
«« character^ to thea^ five [four] strokes, and inteahty 
^ saying noifung/* See. But to say thi^t every English, 
word is formed from S6 letters, and that an Englishmaa 
who knows their powers is master of Che whole writteii 
langua^'e; would be saying the truths Andao easy ia. 

Yj 
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this acquisition, that Mr. Gibbon says he would havQ 
euppo^U it to b^ inilatiB^ if he had not corrected big 
knowledge bj analog^j ; tfa^y are learnlsd at so tender ' 
an ag^, that g^inger-bread, ok- some sac^h^rine substi*^ 
tnte^ has power to induce aiid accompany the insen* 
/sible a(tqui8ittoh t)fth)^ treasure. 

" ut paielrit olim dvnt «ruMu1a blAntli 

•' Doctorea, el^meiita velint ut dicere prima." 

Supposing eyerj English word^ one with another, t6 , 
contain six letters, and n^lecting the different degrees. , 
of frequency with which they occur in writing, the 
*ii[bole ni^mber of S6 will be repeated about 50 times iii 
a^ octavo page; the alphabet will revolve upward3 of 
11,000 time3 in the course of the language^ and each 
letter will have nearly (for the vowels have more than 
one sound) the same power every tiipe it occurs. But 
e^cb 8tjrpli49io tbi^/elenyentary x^aract^rp. ha^ a different 
power, us it is affected by its neighbours, in.each of these . 
characters, (as the arms of the Frendi Telegraph have A 
differ^pt power in each shape it takes;) and each elemen- 
tary character has a. different power in every separate 
combination of which it forms a part; so that each 
strike has a diferfsnt power in eveiy s^par^te charac- 
ter in which it occurs. The strokes^ thei;efore, hav^ 
no more individual power to express the Chines6 
written language^ than, single lines or dote have to ex- 
press the subjiBct of an ei|grfi.ving executed in either 
of these manners. ^ They, can only be said to be equi- 
valent to theperpeiTdiC|flai>,o.bli(|ue^ iind curve lines 
of which ourlettera^retromiposed, which is. "in reali- 
ty saying [that they are, individaaUy,' equal to] no<^, 
thing." After all this, perhapf the reader will not be 
surprized to hear that Mr. Marshman considers it 
more difficult to recoUecIt our 26 letters, t|ian*to dif « 
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. tin^uifth one Gbiaese character ainbngf 35,000, prp^vid- 
ed there «be aic»re letters in a word, than simple ofaStrac^ 
lers intbe compound! After compariag the task of 
recQllecling their oharaoters tp that of retoprniging a 
muUitade pf human countenances, and instancing the 
iableof CyrUs being able to call every soldier by his 
name, in ap army of a hundred, thousand men, he says : 
;^.^ were tlii^ Pot the, case homever, and had the. figure 
^^ of a door, ^nd the ear, in the character mirit, to hear^ 
^^ no more tendency to suggest the idea of hearing; . 
^' than the four (characters or) letters h, e, a, r, the 
^^ component parts pf the Chinese word would still 
^^ have the advantage- of being only half the nundbey 
^^ of characters necessary to be retain0d in memo^ry, 
^^ in order to recall the idea ^xpreidsed by the English 
<' wordA^^.'' (P. 111. It should he 131.) Takmset{ 
parately the *^ figures" of a. door^and of the ear,* 
are each one among 214;- hut, when combined, they^ 
^come one figure amoeg 35,000; ^o that Mr. MarshT 
man says, that it is more easy for a general to name- 
any one man out of an army of 3^000, than for 'the ^ 
master qf $^ fsimil^ pf ^ p9rM>ns tp ni^me apy four of 
thepif 

. The remaining two proposUions, respecting syllav 
V)es, may. be conveniently examined at the same tiine;^ 
and here I am at a loss which repugnancy to bring: 
first forwai<d. If syllables were the elementsof £uror • 
pean languages, it would be neeessarry to commit them . 
to memory; but Mr. Marshman acknowledges, as we . 
have seeoi that there is no such necessity, fbr he sdys, 
if it were necessary, we should find it a very hard.tiiah. » 
Nevertheless, he ventures, in the same page^ (B. 17.) ^ 
in the very teeth of this concession, to tal^e it fox 

Yyg 
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griinted that such a task is necessary,— ^that Wi^ db stortt 
our memertoft i^itk insigiiiftcaBt syllables^ bla, bl€« 
bli, bloy mab, cab, dab, fte. «^ Nor woiild it Im eaiqr 
^^ to pToy% tbal th0 (ayllabie) dements of the sjrnbolie 
^ £alpbabetie3 medtani of comnttnieatieti, are norii- 
*< easily nsfamed tn mi w ior y than those of the ChineMi 
f* language* j^erhaps a Chinese might find it quite as 
<< difficult to reaieinbet the dement bta^ as yun, the 
<* element for tnan ; to pveserre in meniorjr the dtmtnl 
^ sma^ as to r^ollect sau^ the etemenlary character 
^ for mountain.^^ Again he conjured up these Imps, 
these unreal mockeries t^-^*' than a foreigner who ha^ 
^ MAstBRBl^ the 400 ekmeniary ckaratters of bta, ble^ 
^ bli, fte. which in reality form the basis of English 
^< words." (P. 19.) It cannot be to the difficulty of 
reading syllables that Mr. Marshmau' alludes, unless 
he mean to deny that a knowledge of alphabetic nota<> 
tion enables a man to read every syllable that can ex^ 
ist. If children are made to read insignificant sylla^^ 
bles, it is only to teach them the po#era of the letters, 
trhioh however mi^t be done without the use of one 
of Dyche*8 syllables bab, eab, &c. by selecting, first 
nonosyllabie sentences, next, dissyllabic, and so on ; 
and by distinguishing the syllabication of polysyllabic 
words by hyphens, thus, glo«ry, har*me*ny, re-cbl- 
lee-tion, (or, if syllabljsd with reference to orthoepy, 
rec-oUlec-tion.) With respect to the first word, for 
instance, the child does not treasure up in its memory 
the syllables Aor, mo, and ny^ but only the powers of 
the letters A, a, r, m, o, n, ^, producing a significant 
word, which, as well as erery other word in the lan- 
guid, slips insensibly into the memcMy, during the 
progress from inlhney to manhood. We do not tommtt 
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our tjllables,, to memory, nor do #e eommeneethe 
•tady of foreig^n lang nages by mastering their syllableff, 
becaase, like the Chinese atrokeS) they are generally 
ineignilleaiit if taken separately, and we only recognite 
their effect when combined into words.* An oblique 
stroke in one Chinese character, Will afford no aid 
to discover the meaning of another, containing also, 
nn oblique stroke ; as the syllable Aor, in Aarmony haf; 
no influence in disclosing the meaning of harrent^ or 
Aarbinger. Their powers when thns combined we aei> 
quire insensibly in our oral language, and when trans- 
ferred to the written language, they are unlotked,--*- 
they sjieak to us,— ^by means of S6 symbols of sound. 
How different is the progress of a Chinese, from the 
want of equivalents to our letters! He too acc|uire8 
his onri language insensibly, but, as t hav6 said before, 

■ — ■'■ ■ ■■ ■ I ■ 11 I ■ ■ « ■ ■ 

* Th^H f^ n«t Ik few ovemghtt in i\tt foUowin^ PMsagt in t>r« 
Iteid^s third Eftsay on the tctive powert} ** But from what cause does H 
** happien that a gofid speaker no sooner eon<ieive8 What he would express, 
** than the Utten^ tSfUoMes, and words, arrange themselves according to 
*• innuiaiteUe mlM of speech, while h6 n«ver thinks of these rules T* 
^4. L A,fpeaStar I|m nothing to do with kti^irsj which %re tbt visiblir 
signs of tound; and therefore do not arrange themselves even imp^rcep« 
tibly. In reading, indeed, their several powers instantaneously occur; 
hiaomncih that SOOO of them ntey, in the space of one minute, translate to 
the ewr the wvfinl mMU signs with which they are entrnsted. e. Neither* 
do the ^tfa^lM imperceptibly arrange themselves to |i speaker, because^ 
being separately insigniBcant, the memory retains none of them except^ 
m conjoined into words) and we think, and speak, not by arranging let* 
Mrs into syllables, and syllables into words, but by arranging wovds into 
sentences, 3. Words present themselves ia associated trains, and he- 
ibinks not of the rules of logic, grammar^ and rhetoric, because aucb «. 
diversion of his thoughts would be incompatible with the continuity of his 
discourse, and be in fact«n abandonment of his purpose. He taay even 
be aliegetheir ignorant of these rules t as a man may walk sttd run. without 
knowing any of thf anatomical and (hysieWgical pHnoipleeon whiefc theie 
actions depend* 
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he 18 arrested bj the written, as by a neWj and as k 
were a dead language. He begins by learning the 
names and meanings of the 2 14 simple characters ; but 
lie must next learn by what coinbination of these, the 
215th character is formed, with its name and meaning; 
next,, he must acquire the same knowledge respecting 
the 216th character, and so on till he has possessed 
himself of all the 35^000. ' If the syllables that occur in 
pur language amounted to 3 or 4000, and if each of 
them had a separate character, still the difficulties 
presented by the Chinese written language to a Chir 
uese, would exceed those presented by ours to us^ ii^ 
the proportion of 35,000, to 3 or 400Q. 

The error arising from confounding audible symbols, 
which are equally arbitrary in all languages, with 
their visible representatives, which are so essentially 
different in different languages;* the error arising^ 
from contrasting an inseparable attribute of spoken 
language, with what is peculiar to the Chinese written 
language, instead of comparing one method of convey* 
ing ideas by the eye with another; again presents 
itself, immediately after the preceding quotations;' 
^^ I^or is there any greater aptitude, I will not say in 
^^ bla and sma (for these although actually elements 
« [ceia voos plait & dire!] convey no idea) but in the 
^* words man and mountain to recall to tfie mind aqi. 
<« idea of the object which they represent, than in these 
<^( twa Chinese elements, even though the latter should 
<< he perfectly arbitrary symbols instead of imitations,^* 
I most willingly subscribe to all this. The whole ar- 
gnmenjt hinges upon this, — that the Chinese characters 
have the same aptitude to convey ideas to the mindj' 

II I.. !■■■■ ■■■■ »-- I ' fcll 

• Supra, P. 331. 
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t^ftt spoken words hare; both are equally gymbols of 
ideas, the one transmitted by the eye, the other by the 
ear ; but then, spoken words may be acquired insen* 
sibly ; e v*i;y oral Ito^^ua^e w acijuired insensibly by the 
n&tives of the country where it is spoken; whereas the 
Chinese characters cmnol be^cquired insensibly, for 
they are incapable of being spoken: in our books we 
recognise odr spoken lahgudg^e; in the written words 
*' man and modntafn,'' Ire acknowledge only the 
*^ aptitude" of the letters of which they are composed 
t6 present to Us articulate sounds, the knowledge of 
which has grown with our growth, and strengthened 
With our strength : Ike Chinese^ in their books, find a 
d^ad language, the knowledge of which they must gain 
1^ the sweat of their brows. Mr. Marshman acknow- 
ledges that we are insensible to the fatigue of acquiring 
our native tongue; but he sayd, (fit were not so, (fit' 
did ifu>t possess lin aptitude to communicate itself 
insensibly, we should have to encounter equal difii- 
culties with the Chinese in learning — their elements, 
j^ear himt ^^ The difficulties which we therefore 
^^ overcome in buf childhood, before we come even 
*^ to read English, may in reality be equally great 
*'< with those encountered relative to the elements 
<< of the Chinese language, although our infant years^ 
*^ and the cate and pains of our preceptors at that 
^< tender period, may render us insensibtii to tht fa* 
** tigueJ*^ Notwithstanding this admij^sioh, he pro- 
ceeds, in the liext sentence, by supposing that it Alight 
be admitted, that the difficulties in the two cases are 
equally great ; '* It may perhaps be objected here, 
^^ that although th^ difficulty of acquiring the elements 
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<< be in both ^«et e^ally great, yet,'* &c,* Bui 
every member of the above sentence is objectionableu 
«< B^ore we come eDcn to, read EogUdi;'' as if the di&. 
iicuUies ivere then to increase, whereas they have all 
)>een nearly oy^come ; and the remaining acquisitione 
are made almost as insensibly as the preceding.^. 
^^ Equally great with those encountered relative to 
«^ the ^ments of the Chinese )'' the degree of difficult 
ty, and the extent of th^ acquisition, in the cases of ^ 
man learning hts native spol^en language, and of a. 
Chinese learning his elements, are moat unequal. The 
former finds no difficuUy ; the latter finds considerable^^ 
the former has acquired SO or 30,Q00 words; t^ ^tei^^ 
has acquired S14 charaelers out of $5,000. 

Q\Xjp \etteraare visible symbols of sound, n^hich wil^ 
expce^ft every articulate sound that can be jittered ^ 
we may thus read a book in a language vfhich we dot 
not understand, Cas M ilU>n*s daughters did to their 
lilind father,) as we may hear a foreigner speak without 
understanding him. As the understanding receives the. 
same words by. the ear and by the eye^ it cannot knoii^^ 
any, admitted by pne organ, which it would: not knoif 
if admitted by the other, SAd conversely. H a maQi 
with whom 1 am totally unacquainted, enters by. the 
front door of the house, should I have been niore likely: 
to- knew bim if he had entered by tfie back door h But 
vrill it be believed that Mr. Marshman makes it ai| 
objection to the alphabet, that it does not work 9L mi« 
racle, — that it does not teach us to understand the 
audible symbols of a foreign language? <<It is true 

* Extract of a letter from a young English Gentleiium on hii ttsrftli^ 
dated Geneva: " How yoa would have laughed to have eeeii them all » 
«« jabbering French! and even the children that play in the atrevti talk 
«^ it if bit SI «9ter*« goveraesi.**— XrO^/k^^fiy No. 71. 
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«^ Aat a Aildf liorrf Ki Brigla:ii^, t1ii'6iigli t\% h^tt^ 
^* habitQated to Englteb conversafJoA iVoth his eariiest 
'* iniknlcjr, has geBeitally mafde a condidef able adv^an'cer 
^ in the language by the time he has cbmpletely mas- 
^ tered its elenlentaxy lett^rs^ and sj/UaJ6Us\ whiclk cir- 
**' cumstance zee are apt t& overlook, [Itideed !] aild' to' 
** ascribe that to a mere knowledge of tbe eleioaetitsj' 
^ whi A i& the result of year's actual acquitntance with' 
** the language,** [TW^ is more passliig strange/ 
That any body should fkncy the eye' was mbr6 cunning^ 
than the eair !: But I would a9kt atich a pe^son^ what' 
becomes of those who nevef aecjoire ^ a mere know«. 
^ ledge'of th^elemeiife,^^ ihaiisvoffhe'alphabet; zAii 
whether theCdustable l^u'Qaescliii and Mahomet werdii^ 
ihute, b^ciekU8(e^t&ey could not x:d&dl}f ^Xiei us Koweiitii^';' 
^ observe a' foreigner^ 73ph0 ^it fhaster'qf*^ Roman atpM-^* 
♦* bet^ and iherefore aSk tsk iMaii^dtny Engikh booL^- 
What! wittoot going ^roikgA ck. qoiii^se of'syllable's^ 
Wa, ble, mab, cJarb, fifc. t- ^'ff^Hit nit still eoery things 
•^ tpleAm? Are not several years. r^qaidte to brings 
"him in any moderaU^ d^glre^'sSii^uiantedt with that 
«* language ?'* If we throw tliid into the form u«ed oi* 
preceding occasions,' it will si^d thus ; we highly 
OTer<>rate the value of the alphabet, because, alihougH^ 
it is inseiiaibly acquired in childhood,, and gives us a 
command ofth^ wi'itten, do-extensive with that which 
we' have of the oral langilage, yet it does not possesis ' 
tlie magic charm of rendering intelligible to us the ^ 
wbrds of foreign lisuiguageg.' Thus, as IVfr. Marshmaa ' 
bad before considered, whether thead vantages pre* 
pond^eratedin fkvour of the alphabet, or of the Chinese ' 
hieroglyphics, by comparing, not the one with the 
other^ but the laUer with the distinct notation of coia« r 
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I>ined letters in SuDgksrit; so he now pretends to 
estimate their relative merits, by balaociDg.tbe pro-^ 
gress which a Eoropeaa makes in a foreign tonguey 
against that which aChinc^se makes iq his own ! Surelj 
the question should be, wbc^ther a jpluropean^ or a 
Chinese obtains, with less expence of time and labour, 
such a command of his native written tongue qs enables 
bim to appropriate to his own benefit all its stores of 
instruction and entertainment,^ and to e:^hibit his own 
thoughts to the contemplation of others? which of them 
is sooner able '^ h^roum laude^) et; fi^cta parentum-**-* 
legere?" ^^-^ 

If it be true that a European makes such an acqui«^ 
sition in a few days, whil^ a Chinese requires a fe\% 
years, the question is decided. The l^rmer may bo, 
employed, from the time his faculties will permit him^ 
in acquiring knowledge; the latter i^ employed ia 
learning his own written language, and fi^ds that sa 
laborious «^nd respectable an achievement that he seln 
dom aspires to farther improvement or to smooth and 
embellish the way for his successors. To the former, 
li^Dguage is but an instrument, on the mere possessioa 
of which he cannot plume himself;, to the latter, th^ 
acquisition of the instrument is generally an ultimate, 
object of pursuit. In both caaea, tqo^ the value of the. 
acquisition is in proportion to, as it in some degree 
results from the ease with which it i& acquired. There, 
is nothing in the circle of human art or science that, 
the English language does not contain in the greatest 
perfection : the Chinese contains no art, no sciencoj^ 
no eloquence.^ I am far from wishing to abscribe thia^ 

* De non appiurentibus, &c. It is more than a hundred )eara sincoi 
£iir^cAn» \mv pg«att«cda k«y to th« Chi»eM cyplKn, uad, ndthin^ h«^ 
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di^af itj solely to the different natures of the two lan« 
giiagfes. I am aware of the existence of other radical 
causes, on which it would be foreijg^n to my present 
purpose to enlarge; but I contend that the inherent 
qnalYttes of the two languages have necessarily con- 
tributed to widen the distance between the two nations 
fa every constituent of civilization ; in every thing 
wherefrom we can adjudg^e their respective ranks in the 
scale of human improvement. Why then should the 
aupererogatory acquirements of the fing:n8htnan be 
considered only as a set offf against the necessary dutieif 
of the Chinese f But if such a criterion could be ad- 
Uiittedy my confidence would be little diminished; for 
I am of opinion that a European may be able to read 
and understand ^eDero/ianguagres, sooner than a Chi- 
nese can g^ain the same knowledge of his own. In sndli 
a*task the latter would scarcely have any advantage 
' over <a foreigner, and we cannot state the period he 
would require at lessthan seven years, which, says Mr. 
Marshman, would be sufficient, ^^ with proper helps, to 
*< bring a man thoroughly acquainted with the most' 
« considerable of the Chinese writings.'^ (P. 112.) 
Now, in seven years, a European may become tho- 
roughly acquainted with the most considerable writ- 
ings in three or four living languages, exclusive of his 
own* ^^ Are not several years requisite to bring hiin in 
** any moderate degree acquainted with the [English] 
w laaguag^f'V No; one year would be abundantly 

■ - X nj - -p— — : — ) ■ 

beentprodueed to disprove the MMttion in ike text. A spedfrnen of the 
.^writingi of Confucius (or rather a volume of Carifitciana) has been exhi- 
l^ited, and as the Chinese enthrone him in the very first seat among their 
worthies, it is fair t^ conclude that they possess nothing better. He that . 
Wpuld dive for pearli into Chinese lore^ will fetch up something that it 

Zz2 
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-p^p of an Engli^iliman, whp is ^cqijusunted ^ithX»atin) 
$iu(]jij)g Trenchf.Bfew m^vihBXipghito epajble hm to 
ygadJPr^njcIijbQpkg W4tJi4ipq8t,a9 mjukc^^ase^l^i^lUIi^ 

CQa>bio^ tpiaci^^ftjte ii^ t^^k,; i}piUi«<iu«,<]l^(;Uned, not 
t)j ii^^ctipn, ^ujt4)y.artiUe^ )4m3 oi»r aw;o; tQg^her 
yrjth (^ girp^^er piwpbei; p^4l^fftioii» in tWpt^fuasaUon 
9f f^if^A ttf^ S,^e ^iftiiia^j? vefh* XlQ Ppy wd to haTe,> 
*Tf P??^> i^^^ %JiW^ 0?" J>at& we «lg^e^y. Allied : di»d 

gpept^jnjMjy :^pr4$ J^^\;e Jtlie Mf»e ii^elHag ab4 »ig«i6« 
c^iiQH 4j| boihifiqgrV^geac i^ ^tUlgreat^ number bw% 
f. isligl^ xHffei^pQe qf terjnifiMion^. tbei^ «upe^ besiidai^ 
iB,)vii^^iti)x)|^ 9f .WQjrds from tbfi t^ati^, .whp«e eorees-^ 
pqi^diog ^rfv^s Ip flogli^'baye i^^ TI1119 

pxe^t^ vfi, feir .u^/iibl€^ jBaid«Bt>;.viaibla ajmbolf *• b# 
%cqjifr^4r| ^if bpjr<s i^r« ^^^/^ji yt^rs.in acquining Lati«y 
it i^ v>. b^ svMiibiied par^Ij^ |p tbemfia^iMMi^its. ^cBmy^ 
mfifi (P?Hr4lijr 'to itet?^inS<%^te»* **»«**§:«; bi«tohieily 
tq tb^ ij?iinfitiii:i^r ^^ ^I^ff &<^ultiea« If Gir«^k, a mor» 
^ifllc^UJaiigjiijUB?) . ]l^e^*W4^^ «k Oie ^di4>f ikh» 
s/»»^w y eai;9» f^^^ w^^ P^'^ref s j^iU be imM 4a. tw« tW 
tIiT?f^ yfiarpr .0^ w X^tm m. t^ prec^ediDg aeiien. Oa 
l^e ^b^r hfnad X\m^ ^ri^. jipstApAta of. n»aii 'yvb^tooiild. 
4^ne ibe t<|i:i9 ^ tlinir.api4lcfttm to^afoMign lani^i 
g«i%^ by i^r^^kf^ io^ta^dfOf fopA4;b« or j/^ara. . JoMfih' 
SmUg^r, af^e^riqpm^g ajt t^GrepfcppnjugatiOii^ Jie*- 
gan to T^adHoBMr, and^nigbad ^ioiiii-t^nFeBty-one 
day s> Mr. Pox, and doubtless many otbers, fdUowed 

* ** Igitur, vix delibatis conjugatlouibus.GraecIs, Homerum curt xn- 
«* terpretatione arreptum uno et viginti diebus totum didici : poetic® vero 
«* dialectt vestigiis insistens grammaticani mihi ipsi 5?ni^Yii^'&c,-» 
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tAe same plan, and, witbout much abridging: the, time. 
Ibey had to devote to other Btudies, or professional 
^uties^ have th«»s inasAered several laogua^s : but ia 
«11 these Unstances, the linjuisthas attached himseif to. 
Iwgpuiges poasessifif aa alphabets: even. Sir Williant 
J[am« recoilied ifoia the CMnese sy«bolic characters*' 
< Sf r. Marsfamaa oocopiea very untenable ground in 
^acco^Hting for the length of time consttined by Cbineae 
f tiideats, before they can pass their examinations ia- 
refkdiag and' writing, when Ims asserts that Ihe 'objects 
^leir study is^ ^' not the mere acquisition of the langu* 
^•^ . age* bat of a copious and elegant stile. Waaa this 
^ however made the criterion of proficieiicy in the 

V Bnglish laagaage, it might appear as difficult of ac% 

V qnisitioa as the Chinese. If this be ndtthe case^* 

V how is it, that amongso^Boiany aulAiops asare-con^. 
^ tinoaUy appearing before the public, sofewattatv 
^.< to leal eKcellence of stile^ ajfter having been convier«^ 
^^ sant with the £ii|^\i«h language for perhaps 20 or S& 

V years V* if. d 13.) The difficulty of writing a lan- 
guage eorreetly is great in proportion to the multipli- 
<aty and refinement of its griaunatical rules* It is thie 
elaborate censl^uction that renders the ability to write 
good Latin a rare, and ^od Gre^ an almost anea- 
ampled attatameat among modems^ and it is the want 
efaadi intricacy that enables the bulk of the people ct 
Eiglatidto commit fewer fauks'inispcaking or writingf 
tfcaa mbst other aatioiis^n Burope; But the Chinese 
syntax is sltll more simple than the £nglish. In En« 
^lish there are few, in Chinese there are no inflections ; 
words are. ooaaected by juxtaposition and by the use * 
of about SO auxiliary and prepositive characters, iaso<« 
laueh that the student has actually 'Bo grammar to 
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gtodjr. Tke Chinese therefore id very little detained 
bjr what deioands the nicest attention, and tonstitatei 
the priocipal difficulty in many other tongues; his 
labonr ishestowedon the vi^abttlary^ not on the syn* 
tax ; but snpposini^ htm to have made himself complete- 
ly master of both, vhat further instrttction can be given' 
him whereby he may attain to elegance of stile ? Is it 
not etctdent that the character of his stile must depend 
on the fecundity of his mind, and the justness of hit 
ta«te; upon iateHectnal endowments to which the nt« 
most aisfduity in philological studies can add nothing ? 
To be able to write elegantly and copiously, a man 
must not only have been fiivoured by nature, but must 
have cultivated some branch of knowledge : ^ scrU 
*^ bendi recte sapere est prindpium et fons :'' but Mr. 
Marshman does not represent the Chinese students as 
applying themselves to any one department in science 
or literature, ^^ before they can pass their examinati* 
<< ons with honour ;*' he declares that they are only 
perfecting their acquaintance with their language. 
Now, a perfect knowledge of a language is a teachable 
and attainable object; but to require that students 
should persevere in such a study till they acquire the 
power of writing Copiously and elegantly upon anj 
imaginable subject,, would be as reasonable, as to re* 
quire them to add a cubit to their statures. To be abl^* 
to ^' endow his purposes with words," to be able to 
write correctly as far as a man can concatinate ideas, is 
all that can be required in any country, without flying 
hi the face of heaven, and all that any rhetorician ever 
- pretended to teach : but, if to suppose that the patient 
Chinese student is possessed by such Promethean au» 
dacity involve an absurdity ^ it folio irs that the period 
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of his probation is employed in the searcb of an attain^ 
able object, nanielj, tbe acquisition of his language; 
an object, which is so far from being: attended with 
^qual difficulty to an Englishman, .that it scarcely 
enters at all into the course of his studies. Let us only 
observe that course. Having familiarized himself with 
the use of the alphabet, he begins, about eight years of 
age, to study Latin. This first step is the most striking^ 
proof that can be given of the universal oonvidion, that 
the knowledge of English is in a manner innate ; rather 
an inheritance than the reward of laborious exertion ;r 
and that youthful vigour should be directed to the pur« 
suit of external wealth, rather than allowed to evapo*-' 
.rate in the contemplation of what has been already 
f>btaiaed.^ The few. who, like Dr. Franklin, hava 
objected to this practice, have more frequently been 

?■ » ''■'■ " ' ' " ^ ■ -... ' ' -M i n i • 

• Bat though our own language costs us no laboi!r, ure »re always 
|)etter acquainted with it than with others cm which we have bestowed tha 
greatefl^«pplication. Quindlian, spealdng of the docility of children, sayss 
^f Id yel hoc argumento patet, qu6d intra biennium qulifki verba rectd 
^\ formar^ potaemnt, quamvis nuUo instante, omnia fer^ loqnuntur. At 
f* nov'itiis nostris per quot annos sermo Latinus repugnat? Magis scias^' 
y si quern jam robustuQi isistitue^ Uteris oopperis, non sine causa dici 
f* IJflKiibjxad'eif eos qui in sua quid<|ue arte optima -frciant** Lib. T. 
Cbp, 1 1. Now a Chineae, with respect to a knowledge of hi» own langut* 
Sge,canttao«rbe YlaiQOiM&^isX For reasons similar to those in the text 
QuintiUan advised that the Roman youth should begin with the study of 
the Greek Isngusge: ^' A sermone Grsco puerum incipere malo: qain 
^* La|inu8> qui pluribus ip usu est, vel nobis nolentibus se praebet : simul 
^ quia disciplinis quoque Grsecis prius instituenduii est, unde et nostras 
^ floxenmt.'' lib. I. Gap. 1. For similar reasons English children for- 
merly began with French. Trevisa who wrote in the middle of the 14th 
century, speaking of the instability of the English language, says : *' One 
^ is by cause that children gQon to school, learn to speak first English, and 
f< then hen oompelled to construe their lessons in French { and that hAVf 
f |«a Wfd 19a the Noraums came into England,**^ 
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answered bj dedamfttions on the nfttit» of ttoatieieiil 
dassies, than by an appeal to the superfluous tim^ 
which the hisensibla acquisitioo of English le&ves-^ 
without any fitter employment Ap the tender faculties-. 
In the mean time the student has learned to write with 
the lettmrs employed in chivogi^pby ; his next step it 
to become acquainted with Greek; next, to gain some 
knowledge of the sciences; history ^ natural and civil; 
phflosophy, natiA«l'aad'morat;*and'mdLtfaematics; and 
of at least one foreign Irvingt language; and thus the 
•ourse i»>comipieted, without any part of it being apw 
propriated exclusiTely tothe acquisition' of his native 
tongue« Whether thestudent now retire to make, or toi 
mjoy a fortune^ into whatei^r career of life he throi^ 
bimseli^ he.isAllIy equipped for the achievement of 
any thing for which he- wsd ever destined by 'natiire; 
On the other hand it is acknowledged that the Chinese 
Student 18 wholly occupied in rendering himself per- 
fectly master of his own tongue; he has nothing to de 
with foreign literature^ with science, or with graceful 
accomplishftients; he has to study no niceties of 8yn-« 
tax; by what, then, can he be detained such a length 
of time,, but by the circumstance of his written langa^» 
age being separated from the spoken, and locked up ia* 
distinct symbolic characters;! by that very system,- 
-^hose comparative merits Mr. Marshman and myself 
have so diflerently appreciatied? Reading, to an En- 
glishman, being as easy, or rather being the same thing 
as listening to a discpurse, and writing being the same 
thing as speaking, with the advantage of allowing more 
time to collect' and digest the thoughts, he insensibty 
acquires such a phraseology as reflects the true image 
of hi^ ideas, ^^deaa and words/' says a very animated^ ' 
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but na less superficial writer, << in the act of com- 
^^ position, are soul and body to each other : you know 
<< nothing of them; therefore jou can justly remark 
" nothing of them, but in their united state."* fn the 
productions that are continually issuing from tbepress, 
we accordingly behold the intellectual characters of 
their authors, and not proofs of the degree of diligence 
with which they have studied the English language. 
If in one man the spell of genius can instantaneously 
summon up trains of interesting ideas, beautiful ima« 
gery, rich decoration culled from the unbounded reign 
ef fancy, while another slowly solicits the veriest com« 
mon-places from the recesses of his brain ; if one man 
argues coherently and forcibly, while another rambles 
from one idea ta another without rhime or reason, the 
difierence of their stj/les results from the original and 
inherent differences in their mental powers, and not 
from the one having thoroughly, and the other parti« 
ally, acquired his mother tongue. If among the mul- 
titude of our writers the many possess lower degrees of 
merit, and the few attain to <^ real excellence,^'' such 
as Addison, Bolingbroke, Milton, Pope, Hume, Burke; 
V?hat is it but saying that nature produces few Addi- 
fions, few Bolingbrokes; and perhaps but one Shakes- 
— -.i ^ 

♦ Stockdale'g Lectures on English Poets, Vol. 11. P. 476. 

^' Language most shews a man : speak that I may see thee. It springs 
« out of the most retired and inmost parts of us, and is the image of the 
** parent of it, the mind. No glass renders a man's form tir likeness so 
f* true as his speech."— JSsit Johnson, 

** Language is the express image and j)icture of human thoughts! 
** and from the picture we may often draw very certain conclusfons with 
^ regard to the original.'* Reid*s Intellectual Powers, Essay L Chap. 2, 

** Non inseram simulacrum viri copiosi^ quid dizerit refere&do; ipsiiu 
^ oiitio eztot, &c. JUvy, XLV. 25. 

A aa 
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peare, one Milton, one Burke? As the most perfect 
knowledge of a language, without a rich vein, will avail 
nothing in composition, so both conjoined will not con- 
stitute him an orator who has notbe^en born one. And 
yet copiousness and elegance of oratory would furnish 
as reasonable a criterion of the difficulties attending 
the acquisition of one's native tongue, as the same 
iqualities in the compositions of the clos^. The max- 
im, orcAorfit^ has been, and is constantly refuted by 
experience. Of a human being it never can be optional 
to his parent or master ^^scamnum faceretne Deum." 
Every man is born with the seeds of all that time and 
study can develope in him ; and though education may 
favour their growth, it can neither supply the want of 
original vigour, nor force their expansion, nor direct 
their coarse. The literary appetite instinctively seeks 
that kind of food in the regions of science or fancy, 
which it is best calculated to convert to the nourish- 
ment of the body liitrary ; and its taste and success in 
this occupation are more indicative of the powers ori- 
ginally implanted in its constitution by nature, than of 
the independent virtues of its food. What readily be- 
comes chyle to one, by another could not be taken^ or 
would remain crude and indigestible. 

Having now discussed the whole of Mr. Marshman^s 
defence of the symbolic, and recrimination against the 
alphabetic medium, his principal postulates may be 
fairly recapitulated in the form of objections to the 
alphabet, as follow: The value of the alphabet is 
highly over- rated, because, 1. It has occasioned the 
great diversity of languages which exist in Europe and 
Asia: 3. Written words are symbols, and the diffi- 
culty of recollecting their signification is in proportion 
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to the number of letters which they contain: 3« It 
does not enable us to understand the audible symbols, 
the words, of foreign languages : 4. Syllables are the 
elements of European languages; and in studying 
them, we must begin by mastering the syllables (bla, 
Ue, bar, bir,) to the amount of several hundred: 5. It 
i&px>ssible that iimight have possessed a separate syllabic 
notation, like the Sungskrit, which would have present- 
ed considerable difficulties: 6. It does not enable us 
to become copioua and dlegaat aiuthora in. prosa ancl 
.verse. 

To the Chinese^ also, ideaa and words are^ soul and 
body to each other in the process of cogitation ; they 
think with the words of th^ir oral language; but, in 
writings they must translate the various meanings of 
their words into the visible symbols of their writtea 
language. Thus they encounter the same sort of dif* 
ficulty thai an Englishman does in writing Latin, or 
any other foreign language, and which he cannot sur- 
mount without the labour of several ^ear^, though he. 
may be able, to under&tsgid and translate an}( of these 
tongues into his own in a few months:^ and this latter 
degree of skill is all tha^t i^ aecQssary or desirable, 
because it is infkiitely easier for the foreigner to meet 
us halfway by learning to translate oqr tong4ie into his 
awn, than for us to go the whole way by learning ta 
compose in his. And this is the practice that is com* 
xaonly observed : every maiL writes in the dialect of his 
own country, and it is easily translated into that of any 
other by natives of those countries^ But to a Chinesa 
the power of composing in a language different froni 
that which he speaks is a necessary acquisition ; and 
whatever length of time be Requisite ta enable hint td 
Aaa8 ^ ' 
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exhibit a just image of his thoughts, all that time is 
spent in making the << mere acquisition of the langu- 
*' age ;" for till he can do this with facility he is inca« 
pable of doing what every Englishman can do, who has 
learned the forms and powers of the letters of the al- 
phabet in print, and in manuscript. 

Some petiods turned by two of Confucius's disciples, 
recording detached maxims and apophthegms of that 
sage, may be considered as a standard of Chinese prose. 
— '<< Chee says, at fifteen my desire was towards learn- 
,<< ing. At thirty my mind was fixed. At fifly I un< 
^^ derstood the heaven-derived rule. At sixty the ear 
*' received every thing with ease. At seventy this 
<( desires which proceeded from the heart, transgress* 
«^ ed not the law.'* (P. 82) " Chee says, Yaow, let 
« me teach you (wherein consists) knowledge : hav- 
•^ ing knowledge, to apply it ; not having knowledge, 
^«* to confess your ignorance ; this is Creat) knowledge^ 
(P. 115) " Chee says, Chham, you know my way to 
•^ perfection : Chung-chee says, Yes." " Chee going 
<< out, his other disciples asked, saying What is this? 
<< Chun*'Chee said, The Sage^s conduct is aflTection and 
" benevolence ever in operation." (P. ?38.) " Choong- 
<< koong enquired respecting Chee- song-pak- chee. 
<< Chee replied he may do : he is gentle." (P. 238.) 
<^ Chee conversed not — about curious arts, — nor bru- 
** tal strength, — nor insurrection, — ^nor the deity." 
(P. 467.) « Chee says, How is virtue far distant? I 
^* sought virtue, and that virtue I have attained. See« 
^' pai, a mandarine, of Chhum, enquired, Does Cheu« 
*^ koong understand propr iety ? Koong-chee replied, 
•* He is acquainted with propriety." (P. 490.) «« When 
f^ fasting, the sage chose to dress himself in clean ap^ 
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<* parel. The robe he chose for sleeping exceeded by 
^' one half \he length of his body. In religious fast- 
<< ing, the sage changed his diet ; he also chose to 
<< change to place of his sitting. Relative to food, he 
^< was not regardless of its goodness. Raw meat he 
^^ did notneglect to have cut into fine shreds." (P. 686.) 
It has been said, however, that the flowers of Chinese 
rhetoric are comprized in the singular combinations 
that form the compound characters, and are therefore 
inaudible, and untranslatable : but in the first place» 
the greater part, almost the whole of such associated 
ideas are perfectly incongruous; and of the few that 
are not so, how many are there whose relations are so 
happily selected as to afford any pleasure in the con^ 
temptation, especially, as the combination was not 
effected by the imagination of the writer, but retained 
in his memory, or hunted for in the Imperial Dictio- 
nary, and had been used a thousand times before : but^ 
secondly f as the meaning of the compound character 
must instantly strike a Chinese who is an adept ia 
reading,, it will be impossible for the mind to pay anjr 
attention to the multitude of foreign ideas shut up in 
each character, when it has to consider the single idea 
expressed by each compound character, and their con« 
nection, so as to understand the propositions they 
convey. These single ideas will be instantly seized^ 
and all the extraneous ones excluded : as when the fol- 
lowing words occur, ^* sincere, expedient, abundance^ 
<s congruous,'' they do not present the ideas of << wax» 
*^ foot, wave, crane," to those who are acquainted 
with their respective derivations. By the application ^ 
of etymology these four ideas may be discovered, as 
the various colours of tbe rain«bow paay be discovered 
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by the use of the prism : but without such applicatioii 
they will be bo more perceptible than t&e prismatio 
colours in a colourless ray of light. So rapidly doea 
the mind connect the necessary ideas together^ thai 
Mr. Burke and others have advanced the paradox, that 
it understands propositions without even admitting 
the constituent ideas. The mind, indeed, does not 
dwell on the meaning of each word ; and therefore> 
could not stop to pick up the fantastical images that 
may be heaped into single Chinese characters^ If ali 
the ingredients mentioned by Virgil, aa being mixed 
by the Cyclops in the formation of Juplter^s thunder* 
bolts (tres imbristorti radios, &c.) formed the compo* 
nent parts of one compound character signifying thun«. 
der or lightning, they would remain dormant, and th^ 
sublime passage in the Georgic. would be lost in a^ 
single idea, which might be thrust into a very ordinary: 
or mean sentence. Notwithstanding the grovelling 
character of Chinese prose, it is really preferable^ 
to the accumulated pomp and confusioa of Fersiaqk 
metaphor and hyperbole. 

In the division of literary labour among Europeaa 
scholars, it will fall to the lot of some to ply the arduoua 
labours of Chinese, and of others to undertake tha 
perhaps still more weary task of Sungskrit lore; and it 
is not unnatural that they should wish to entice others, 
into the same paths by diminishing the difficulties they 
have encountered, and magnifying the advantages they 
have gained. It is but justice to Mr. Marshman, 
however, to say that he abstains from the latter moda 
of allurement, though he unintentionally gives into 
the former. He does not say that we may obtain,' in 
Chinese books^ '^ an inexhaustible fund of infurmatiua 
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^ and amusemen V '^ numerous orig^inal treatises on 
*< sciences highly worthy of examination," ^^ sublime 
<* and elegant poems," or '^ an endless assemblage of 
^ enchanting allegory and fable."* His motive for 
Bndertaking, and perseyerance in prosecuting the 
«tudy of the Chinese language, are equally respecta* 
ble : but as he has misrepresented sevexal principles 
in the structure of Western and Eastern languages, 
and misunderstood the essential advantages of the 
alphabet, I have endeavoured to rectify the former and 
windicate the honours of the latter. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Subsequent to the first publication of the preceding 
observations, Dr. Marshman published an enlarged 
edition of his Dissertation, in a quarto volume, coptain- 
ing upwards of 600 Pages, under the title of <' Clavis 
«< Sinica : Elements of Chinese Grammar, with a pre- 
^< liminary dissertation on the characters and the col- 
*^ loquial medium of the Chinese, and an appendix 
•« containing the Ta-Hyok of Confucius, with a trans- 
« lation." The Dissertation occupies 185 Pages; the 
Grammar, 381. 

Page 5. Harris' inezhaustive enumeration of the 
modes of conveying information through the medium 
of the eye, is again adopted; and we are again told 
.that written words are arbitrary symbols (of ideas,) 
though they are, in truth, combinations of arbitrary 
symbols (of articulate sound.) The only change 

. ♦ Preface to Wilkiiis's Sungikrit Grammar, P. X. 
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i%y that Dr. Marshnxaa no longer designates the alphas 
belie system as <^ the symbolic," but has restored to it 
its legitimate appellation. For this change he accounts 
in the following manner : <^ In the former edition, th» 
^> alphabetic mode of writing was denominated the 
^^ symbolic, while the Chinese was termed the imita* 
^< tive. But as all the Chinese characters beside the 
<< elements, must necessarily be symbols as really as 
*' written words, since they signify by compact or 
^* agreement certain ideas, the term ^^ Symbolic," be« 
<^ ing in a certain degree common to both systems^ 
*' seemed unfit to designate either. In this edition, 
<^ therefore, both sys.tems are designated by that which 
^< constitutes the basis of each, the Western system 
^' being termed the alphabetic, and the Chinese the 
•' imitative." The term " Symbolic," instead of be- 
ing ^^in a certain degree common to both systems," and 
therefore " unfit to designate either," is not in any 
degree applicable to the alpbabctic system in the samt 
^eme in which it is applicable to the Chinese, to 
which last it had a better right to be appropriated 
than any other term, not excepting << Imitative.^' 
Written words have a direct reference to articulate 
sound, and an indirect one to ideas: Chinese charac- 
ters have a direct reference to ideas, and none at all to 
articulate sound. 

Pages 30—25. The Chinese divide their characters 
into six classes. I. The Imitative^ composed of (sup- 
posed) representations of visible objects, includes 
rather more than half the elements, and a few other 
characters. 2. The Figurative^ composed of charac- 
ters whose meanings have been extended by a figu- 
rative application. 3. The Indicative^ composed of 
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characters whose forms have some reference to their 
signification, andofa ^reat part of those which are 
formed by adding merely a stroke or a point to another 
chairacter. These two classes contain less thaii 1000 
characters. 4. The Combined^ composed of characters 
formed by the union of two or more significant charac- 
ters. 5. The Inverted^ ccimposed of characters of the 
former class slightly altered in forrti, or bearing differ- 
ent names. 6. Termed by the Chinese ffht/ai Shing^' 
«' meaning and sound,*' composed ofcharacterb formed 
by the, union of one denoting the genus or kind, with 
anotl^er denoting the imagined sound of the species 
or individual signified'. The number of characters 
which belong to the fourth and six classes, is some- 
what above SOOOl ' ■ ' . M 

A 8 the above classes contain less than 5000 charac- 
ters, they do not account for one sixth of the 30,000 
which Dr. Marshman now states as the amount of the 
language. ** tiow are the rest formed ? As they can* 
*' not be formed immediately from the elements, are 
*' they formed from certain primitive characters like 
"the roots in (xreek or the Dhatops iii Sungskrit?'** ' 
•* That such primitives really exist as occupy the mid- 
" die space het ween the elements and the great mass ' 
"of the characters, aiid like the Greek primitives or 
^< the Sungskrit Dhatoos, form the bulk of the Ian. 
^^ .gua|^ by associating to themselves certain of the 
^^ elements, was long suspected by the writer. This 
*V idea was strengthened by his observing iii a manu- 
" script Latin-Chinese Dictionary, which classed the 
«( characters according to their nameS| that' in numer- 
■■■ ) . ' ■■ ■ 

• p. 32, and Stq. 

Bbb < ^ 
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^^ ons instances, one character was the root of 10 or 
^^ 12 others, each of which was formed from it by the 
^^ addition o^ a single element ; thus the addition of the 
** element for a hand to a primitive, formed one cha« 
** -racter ; that beinir chanfred for the element denoting: 
*^ water a fourth. It further appeared that the charac* 
** ters thus formed from the same primitive bj merely 
<^ addinfc one element, ^nerally took the name of the 
•' primitive with 8ome slight variation."—" Exclusive 
•* of rhe 214 elements, the number of characters from 
" which another is formed, amounts to 3867. From 
*< these by the addition of a single element to each, is 
•• formed the flreatbodf of the la Dundee, in nearly the 
^* same manner as the ffreat mass of the Greek ian« 
**./rua^e is formed from about 3500 primitives, and 
'* that of the Suii^skrit lan^uag^e, from about 1700 
" Dhfttoos or rootp. The greatest number, of Deri va- 
•* tiyes wiych spring from anv on« of th^se, is 74, and 
••the least iwi^." ** It is however proper to observe 
** that the term '^primitive'' is not applied to them on 
^ account of their origin^ but merely with reference 
« to their i/fe." Deduct inff 2178 primitives which 
produce only one or two derivatives each, Dr. Marsh- 
man reduces their nninber to 1689. 

The primitives ^ra divided into four classes. The 
frst consists of those characters which iare formed from 
an element by some insi^ificant addition. The^rond 
eonsists of compound characters. The MtVcf consists of 
characters formed by the union of three elements, of 
which if one be taken away, the other two have no 
meaning, ^he /oiirM consists of rf/»riT>fltfre* from the 
three foref^oiDg classes, exalted by use to the rttak of 
prianitivef. 
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Tlie office of Foroiatives U so unequally distributed 
among the element! that 120 of them form only ?640 
derivates; while three of them (those for prass, water, 
and the hand) form above S700; and 60 of them form 
no less than 35000, the gre^t mass of the lanfruaf^. 

I had formerly occasion to contend a^inst a {^ort of 
claim to the office of roots, preferred in favour of the 
214 elements, or keys; but since the number of roots 
has been increased to 1689, it will be obvious that.the 
instances of incon^uity have been diminished in the 
same proportion. Still, when it is considered that 
three ideas ($7*ass, water, hand,) enter into the compo- 
sition of more than 3700 characters, we most acknow* 
led^te that the Chinese system possesses nothing!: of that 
severe precision which connects the Greek, Arabic, 
and Sungskrit roots with their derivatives. 

Pa^e 96. The 36 inittdl powers, or consonants, 
which, by dedoctine identieal powers, were formerly 
reduced to 06^ are now reduced to 24, or 21. 

Pacre 109. The 38 finaFp^wers are said to consist 
of 16 vowel sounds, of which 4 compounded with y, 
and 4 with w/ 7 dipthongal, of which 3 compounded 
with^, and 1 with w; and 15 nasal sounds of which 5 
compounded with ^, and 3 united with w. 

Dr. Marshman enters into a strange inquiry (P. 139.) 
whetherthe Chinese eolhquial medium be derived from 
the Sun^skrit Alphabetic system. One alphabet, maybe 
derived from another; but how a language can be de- 
rived from an alphabet^ is to me incomprehensible^ 

Page 139. " It has been already observed that the 

<* Chinese system is not a system of symbols^ but of 

« powers incorporated in their colloquial medium, 

f^ from which if they were separated, no colloquial 

BbbS 
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^^ medinm would exist." Does Dr. Marshman mean 
t6 say that the characters representing the initiala and 
finals are not si/mhols of their respective powers? and 
that if these characters were rc^moved, the language 
would cease to exist ? 

Pae^e 176. • It was said in. the Dissertatioiif thatthe 
846 monosyllables might be increased,. by the intooa- 
tions, to at least S178 distinct sounds. It now appears 
that the ori^i^inal number of 846 must be. reduced, by. 
deducting those which we spell with precisely the s^me 
letters, to 689; , and that these 6S9, wh«a vwried by the 
four tones, produce only 1782 sounds; ofwhidi 533 
are of the first or eoen tonOi d08 of the second ot rising 
tone, 519 of the third or grave tones ^^^ ^i of the 
fourth or abrupt and quick tone. 

Pages 84, 326, &c. It uppeara that there are some 
characters now pronounced irr,: though, there is no rin 
tbei Chinese alphabet. ;. 




FINIS. 
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athe foltdwing Talte itiay ht an useful aecon^amment to 
tie' Horai Romano:. 

DifE's'Ot-'fHE PRINCIPAL EVENTS fi^ THE ROMAN 
CONSTfTUtlON: 
fixpalaion of Tarquin, andMislkufrioo ef *C6x>« 

SUZ.8. (B. C. 608;) Year of Rome, 244 

First commotions Oil acboant of debts, 235 

First DiCTATaa,- .^ •••••. . . . • • • • • • • ••••••• 255 

Five Tai'BUNB9 appointed, . #«•• *-. .^ .... . . . 260 

Two Plebbian iEoiLBS appointed,. • . . 260 

First demand of an Agrarian Law» 266 

Stru^^^^F CoMiT^A Tributa, begun by 

ContftuR^^. ^rr ••..... -.!.-• r., .r 282 

Struggle jfor the Tbrbntian Law (to obtain a 
written code of law9s^.3Ji3t- th^a^ of the 12* 

Fables,) W5tin,r .... 2ft 

Conoluded, r 299 

First DECBMYiaATB,. .•••.•». 303 

First demand of the Co^^siti^ship for Plebeians^ 308 
Plebeians made eligible to be Militabt Tri- 
bunes, . ...» t ••••••.•.••• r. •• t • . • • .: • 308 

First Censor, • • • r. • • • 310 

Plebeians made e/tg46/e ta the Qujistorship, 333 

First Pii^BBBiAN Queestor^ ^ ••.«••••• 344: 

First Plebeian JIfi/tifary Tribune^ •••«.. 353 

Struggle for the Licinian Laws (which threw 

open the Consulship to Plebeians) begun, 377 

Concluded and First Plebeian Consul elected, 386 

First Prjetor, .••.....• • ...••• 386 

CuRULB i£BiL£8 appointed, » ••##•.•#%••••• 388 
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First FhJtBttAK Censor, -^ 

First Plebbian Prcetor, !.*.'.*."** ^jf 

First PiEbiiAir Pontifix MaximuV/. '. ', '. * *. "* ' ;}o« 

Murder of TiBEkios GsAccHns,. * " (jS 

Commotioijs raised by Mabius and SvLla', .' .' * * 665 

i'tBPETUAL DiCTATOBSHIP 0/ Sy//a gj. 

First Triumverate; i. e. of Cbassus, Po'mpVv 
aadCiBSAB, ^ ' 

Murder of CiESAB *,' 709 

Second Tri«fl.yirate; i, e. of Lbpidd^ aVtomy ' 
and OcTAvius,. 710 

Oct AVIU8 JBmf*^o», »•••.•...,.]!,,"!.[* 7^4 



— -ERRATUM. 
Page 133, line 20 After tKe yrov^ u ^ -^^^^ ^^ 
society, substitute a cafo», for the perh^d^ and 
add the following: 

And doubtless these and other wise purposes were in. 
tended by the establishment of that general law which 
provides that inequality, is* necessary. concomitant of 
property whererer it is known, resulting from the 
variety of h«mad character with respect to prudence, 
activity frugality, ignorance, sloth, prodigality; and 
the aeoideoto of marriage, celibacy, See. 
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